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PR 
POUR PEN 
hour Edition, 





for the con 


venience of Subscribers s residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. 
for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 11. 2s. the year. 


To other as the postage in addition. 


—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 











DRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCLEXCH 
MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCI A- 
DLN dee OF SCIENCE will com 
MPTON, on THURSDAY MORNING, the 
ER 
FB USLPTEMBER, TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
4, Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY or LONDON. 
Fp ay AT THE GARDEN.—The next Meet- 
take place on SATU RDAY, the 13th of JUNE ; subjects 

for i Peto must be at this Office on Friday, the 12th, or at the 
before Har-rast Eicut o'clock, a.m., on the day of 


guhibition. 





The will be open to Vaiiens at One, p.m. Tickets are 
in Fellows at this Office, price 5s, each ; 3 orat the Garden, in 
‘afternoon of the days of Eanibition, at 7s. 6d. each ; but then 

aermers from Fellows of the Society. 
atte No ee -_ A: cored in Regent-street on the day of 





TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 


A. GODDARD, Foreign and GENERAL 

e Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 

cl 7. —_ ate. that he cletaees - receive and pass through 
the m House, Works of Art, Win Bageage &c.; and a! 

to ft Effects to all parts of the World n Commissions 

with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with the 

utmost attention and promptitude, and on terms that will insure 

him future favours—The List of J. A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 

y and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 


r YRACING PAPER.—WATERLOW & SONS, 

Stationers rage Aescanh: Book yg tag having devoted 
much in: the above article, — 

succeeded in comes & paper =, to any yet inti 

pees aa nak the great requisites of clearness, and a earines * war 
ranted to work well with pencil, ink,and colour. Mounted draw- 
ing paper, levelling and measuring books, c.; also every article of 
stationery re uisite. for the offices of architects, builders, surveyors, 











an ae ARY, 12, ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE. 
HE NNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Le ( Members of this Institution will be held THIS DAY, 
f the Statistical Society, on the ground floor of this 
ihe Fe Hea RL of CLARENDON, the President, will take the 


ate — a Parr . OF XCHR ANE, Secretary and Librarian. 
SSIVATE a Married Incumbent, 


LH Lo and Prizeman of Cambridge  Ualvenas. who 

in en living on the borders of Her' 
MEARE A PUPIL FOR THE PUBLIC 'SCHOULS OR 

PAE ERSITIES. Emolument is not so much the object of the 
urertiser as to meet with a youth of studious and gentlemanly 
Testimonials and references given and required.— Address, 








esirous to | 


— of Mr. Dean, Bookseller, 19, Wilmot-street, Russell- | 





A® PERSON of respectability, who has acted as | 


AMANUENSIS for govensl years, and who understands 
be erection of the Press, wishes for a similar ENGAGEMEN 
A.B, Clarendon Cottage, Maida Vale, Edgeware-road, 

_ 


Be bise SELECT LIBRARY, 


Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
Sivete Svsscrirtion, 7s. PER QUARTER; 21s, PER ANNUM. 
The Subscriber is entitled to the perusal of the best and newest 
Nop incre Goverment of Literature, with all the Quarterly 
wd Monthly Periodicals. 
Prospectuses may be had on application. 








t-street, Hanover-square. 


E TERMS AND "REGULATIONS OF 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, 
Conduit- anover-square 
Having been revised and adapted to the increased railroad faci- 
lities for the supply of Books throughout the Loomatar§ fomilies. of at 
uy distance from the metropolis, may now be hed with 
Si New Works for perusal as they issue from th: P 
Particulars and te: 


e press. 
rms (gratis and post free), on ication to 
= Saunders & Utley, Publishers, Gontelt-strest Hanover- 


pEsRDS COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS, 80 highly eulogized by all the leading Jour- 
tals, are taken daily, at 34, Parliament-street, W 
| afer reet, City; and the Royal Polytechnic Institu: 
ten Hegent-treet The brilliancy and warmth of tone gained by 
the patentee’s new method of colouring, add materially to the ex- 
tllence of the portrait."—“ The portraits stand out in bold relief, 
, Tound, and life-like.” a to exercise the invention, 
a london orthe provinces, granted by Mr. tity Gas Patentee 
the Daguerréotype), 85, King William- street, Cit 


Citotst. ne S pLLNOnGRTE WARE- 
HOUSE, 50, New Bond-street.—For SALE or HIRE. a more 

than usually large stock of every description of PI ANOFORTE by 
re, on are ‘concer Worn = &e. Ale of Harps by 

tars and Concertinas b eatstone. 

wrniea CIRCULATING LIBRARY. wikeciber paying 
Xa year are entitled to six books or pieces of music at a time 
in town, eighteen in the country. Subscribers paying 2. 2s, 
2 itled to four in town and twelve in the country.—50, New 





estminster ; 85, 








I consequence of a Dissolution of Partnership, 
tlt and valuable stock of PIANOFORTES manufac- 
by ZEITTER & Co. is now SELLING OFF, at No. 4 and 5, 
pik street, Portland-place. The instruments, con- 
tuting of mahogany and rosewood Grands, Semi-grands, Cabinets, 
“tara and Piccolos, are made with the patent sounding-board, 
Pana pate. check action, and all the latest igprovements. The 
Pianofortes made by Zeitter & Co. have always enjoyed a very dis- 
Patronage am among the nobility and gentry ; the peculiar 
ya of the sounding- d insures their greater dura- 
; aud their fine tone is well known and appreciated by the 
hom public in general. Parties desirous of possessing one of 
a eatromente may now, urchase the same on very 


the ite disposal of 
theentive stock at at —t onan reduced prices, iaaue 


Toantisrs, &c.—CALIGRAPHIC BLACK 
Pita fr PENCILS.—These peneila are perfectly free from 
tenness of richness of tone, depth of colour, delicacy of tint, and 
cn texture, are not to be equalled by the best Cumberland 
mor can be obtained at the present time, and are infinitel 
a er description of pencil now in use. They wi 
eigen themselves to all who use the black lead pened! as 
Mae le mor rofessional importance or recreation, by their 


- nee the price of other pencils. 
Reine We 


B, B, BB, F, FF, 
Wet 


di 








&. pent a, 


= 
ye! recommended for writing and 
ing-house use. 
aay tadof all Artists Colourmen, Stationers, Booksellers, | 
fret, italfields, ene urers’, E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church 


Pencil il will be fe rward is 
{nage stamps to the ‘erwarded a3 @ sample, upon the receipt 


| of am all the Genera, together with many 





| 
i 
| 
| 


—Waterlow & Sous, 49, roan weaker 
and 24, Birchin lane. Warehouses and Printing Offices, 66 and 
London-wall. 


PHE LO NDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TIO Rae A.D. 1720.—The NEW PROSPECTUS 
of this CORPOR TION, whereby Life Assurances may be effected 
under ten jetipetnn tables, may be HAD by a written or per- 
sonal application at their Offices, 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 
10, , SAE eETONS 5 or of any of their Agents in Great Britain’ and 
an 





Fire Assurances on every description Lot pesnettr and Marine In- 
surances at the current premiums of th 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 








Sales bp Auction. 


SCARCE SHELLS, 
Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on TH URS SDAY, 
4th gem, and following day, at 12 o'clock, by order of the Exe- 


cutri 
aL HE COLLECTION of SHELLS formed by 


e late Mr. SINFIELD, of Preston, consisting of examp les 
of the Parent Species, 
such as Voluta Junonia, and V. Cymbiola, Conus Cedo-nulli, C. 
omaicus, C. nobilis, C. Adansonii ; ; an Orange Cowry, Ranella 
pulchra, Murex NR Achatina columna, and many other 
<= *s too numerous to be particularized. 

lay be viewed the day prior and mornings of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had at the Room. 


TERRESTRIAL, ‘ORCHIDS, ‘BU LBS, &c. just arrived ‘from 
e CAPE, and an Importation from MEXIC 
Messrs. z c & 8. STEVENS will SELL b: AUCTION, at their 

Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on SATU RDAY, 

6th June, at 12 o'clock, 

A COLLECTION of RARE ORCHIDS, 
BULBS, &c. from Africa, containing on some new —< 
pe rare, +n as beaut Vi folageum. 

of Watsonias, Tzias, 


teleosts cea 
Ape == 
and morning 


Goa asda 
of the Auction —_ 


N ERVOUSNESS.—A PAME - 
containing No , 

WILLIS MOSRLET'S 'S great original Discoyeries, hich, te 
30 years, rcuring himself of a deep-roo' 
of rr years’ standing, he has had not less than 1 — 
and knows not 25 uncured who have followed 
noblemen to menials, he has, for #0 years, cured persons of all 
classes and ages of groundless | fear, mental depression, wretched- 
’ involuntary blushing, de- 
’ pair, indecision, dislike of society, blood to the head restlessness, 

thoughts of self-destruction, and ‘insanity itself, This ainphlet 
is cheerfully sent to every address, free of charge. One stamp will 
frauk it home. - The original and on/y means of cure are sent in a 
pure and effective state to all parts. At home from eleven to three. 
—18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 

Now ready, price 6y, . 
[THE BROAD GAUGE the BANE of the 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. With an 

Account of the Present and Prospective Liabilities saddled on the 
Proprietors by the Promoters of Jy pooner Crotchet. 


had 


ia 5 _ 








“A barbe de PAL apprend a A raire.” 
(Which, being translated - Ln _— of Country Gentlemen, 


“ Mr. Brunel has learnt to shave o on the chin of the Great Western 
directors. 
London : John Ollivier, 59, Pall wel 


god eee 1! 8vo. prige Cee. ae 

NEW TURKISH GRAMMAR. 

By JAMES W. REDHOUSE. Grammaire raisonnée de 

la Langue Ottomanc, suivie d'un appendice contenant lanalyse 

d'un morceau de eomposition Ottomane, od sont démontrées ‘Tes 
différentes regles auxquelles les mots sont assujettis. Par 

Redhouse, employé au bureau des interprétes du Divan impérial 

Ottoman, et Secrétaire interprcte de la Commission Anglaise de 

Médiation aux Conférences @'Erzeroum. 
London : Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Mar!- 
vol. feap. cloth, price ls. 


borough-street. 
A MANUAL of ENGL ist "GRAMMAR, 
adapted to the use of Clegstoal and Meg Pig we in 
8 MiTH 





Parochial Schools. By the ye {ARI TEs M.A. of 
Neier pe Oxford, late Gurate te of St. P: Knightsbridge, 
omestic and Examinin, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Jamaica, 
“ This little book is of the highest « uality, cemninang simple and 
sensible directions on the use of words. ote 
“We recommend this ‘Manual of Eng ish Gracamer,’ which is 
"or of public patronage.”—Church and State Gazette, 
his = i. very excellent little manual ; the rules are as concise 
as thes rendered, consistently with the sense to be a. 
veyed, fe the definitions are not clothed in difficult language ; i 
will l be found an easy and good practical grammar. 
Weekly Dispatch, 
London: W, J. Cleaver, Baker-street, 





QUESTED ON RAILWAY SURVEYING AND LEVELLING- 
This day is publishes, Fay 1 they - . Boies — several Plans 

TREATISE on I on RAILWAY SURVEYING 

and LEVELLING; in which the Author has endeavoured 
to simplify the :~ haapreres ed yacthods now adopted by Surveyors. 

ESTED, Sarvereys 
Author of A Treatise, ~ the Art of Land Sarveying” 
Relfe & Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane. 


This day is published, im 1 vol. neatly bound in cloth, price 2«. 
{IRST GREEK LESSONS ; being a Course of 
Study, so arranged as to require no Previous acquaintance 
with - Granimar. 
By CHARL ES. ‘WHITE, M.A. of Peter House, Cambri 
“the plan here recommended cannot fail of its effect ; it is easy 
and progressive. The present generation of students may well fee? 
grateful to such aman as Mr. White, who has discovered a royal 
road to the attainment of a difficult Innguage: —littledo they know 
the obstacles which their fathers had to encounter.”— Atheneum. 
Relfe & Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane. 


RS. LOUDON’S WORKS ON 
GARDENING AND BOTANY 
Annual Flowers. 48 Plates, coloured. Price 20. 2s. 
" Bulbous Plants. 58 Plates, coloured. Price 
. 128, 6d. 
Perennial Flowers, 








Price 


4. 4s. 
British Wild Flowers. 60 Plates, coloured. Price 
21, 12s, 6d, 

Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden, Cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s. Gd. 

London: William oni. hag Fleet-street 
& Ce Dublin : J. M‘% 1, 21, D'Olier- “sx 


96 Piates, coloured. 


Edinburgh: Fraser 


Svo. — poocmpeny ine, volume of above 100 
> 


Just published, %. 
8, co oured, 
T ISTORY of BRITISH + RESHWATER 


ALG, including Descriptions of the Desmidee and 


Diatomacez 
H. HASSALL, F.L.S. M.R.C.S. &e. 
“We relutaty take leave of the instructive monogi 
Hassall, and in doing so recommend it as the bes 
only. guide extant to the study of this neglected portion of our 
lora.”— Lancet. 
London: 8. Highley, 32, Flcet-street; and H. Bailliére, 219, 
Regent-street. 





Lately published, price 6s, 
A THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
OSTHUMOUS SERMONS, with PASTORAL 


ETTERS. 
By the Rey. HEN Ry BLUNT, A. aa, Mester of Streatham. 
6s. 


enc 
Second Editions of the First and Second Volumes 
of POSTED MOUS GERM be eS ll the Rev. H. BLUNT. 


Adams iB Ge Paternoster la ie. Plosadiity aud Hopdipee, 


ODD’s BEAUTIES 01 OF SHAKSPEARE. 


1. Shelley’s Minor Poems. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 


2, Keats's Poetical Works. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
Edward Moko Dever-street 


M®*. SERJEANT *TALFOURD'S TRAGEDIES. 


Also. 
1. Taylor's Philip Van Artevelde, 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
2. Taylor's Edwin the Fair, &c. 2mo. 2s. 6d. 
3. Leigh Hunt’s Poetical Works. 24mo, 2s, 6d. 
4. Barry Cornwall’s Songs. 2 timo. 2s. 6d. 
24mo. 7s. Gd. 
2 vols. 5s. 








5. 
6. 


Percy’s Reliques. 3 vols. 2 
Lamb’s Dramatic Specimens. 
2dward Moxon, Dover-street. 


PHE DIPLOMATISTS OF E SUROPE. — 
(Prince Metternich, M. de Talleyrand, Count Pozzo di Borgo, 
M. Pasquier, the Duke of Wellin.ton, the Duc de Richelie u, Prince 
pperdenberg, , Cem vesselrode, Lord Castlereagh.) From the 
French of M. CAPE F1QU E. Edited by Major-General MON- 
EITH, KS . FILS. &e. Feap. Svo. price ts, 

“ The plan of * ‘The Diplomatists of Europe’ is aseries of sketches 
net very poi those of Lord Brougham, but with greater aumpli- 


ie and elaboration.”—Syectator. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Rezent- street. 
ust published, in } vol. large Syo. with copious Notes and 
zs coloured plates, price 1 ™. cima 
/ NEW TRANSLATION of LAENNEC’S 
TREATISE on MEDE ATE AUSCUL r artery and 
DisE ASES of the CHEST. Edited by T. ne beta _. 
London : H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219. et. 


y 
NOLONEL MITCHELL'S IF AL L of NAPO- 
/ LEON : an Historical Memoir.—Th cond Edi tion of this 
work is now ready, 3 vols. small Sve. price 
“ The general ability and energy of the Colonel's with the 
high and patriotic spirit of his sentim: mts, author sin recom- 
mending to all who relish real manly deseciiption and discus- 
sion an attentive perusal of the ‘ Fall of Napoleon.’” — Quarterly 
eview, “One of the finest military me rs in any language.”— 
Britannia, “A masterly performance.” it's Magazine. “ A few 
racts, taken at random, will show the eloquence of Colonel 
Mitchell, and the strength and beauty of 1any of his thoughts.” 
Exvaminer, “) ‘rita very large share of public cunsidera- 
tion.”—Literary Gazette, 
POLEON, by the 


THE RISE of NA Author of 
the ‘Fall of Hapeloon, is now in course of 7 tblic vation im Fraser's 
Magazine, her ee ars in the June Nuinber, 

ickisson, #15, Regent- a 








style, 





THE ATHENEZ UM 





538 
ow ready, 2 vols. Svo. 


APPENBERG'S HISTORY "of ENGLAND 
4 under the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS 
Translated by BENJAMIN THORPE, FS 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ow ready, 2nd edition, revised, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
IV ES of the LORD CHANCELLORS of 
4 ENGLAND, from the Earliest Bat till the Reign of 
George LV. First Series. By LORD CAMPBELL 
John Murray, Albe marle-street. 





COLLECTIVE EDITION—UNIFORMLY WITH 


Just completed, in 10 vols. feap. we with meg HN 


Stothard, R.A.; C. A. Stothard, FS. 
MRS. 








‘THE STANDARD NOVELS.’ 


and Vignettes, from Designs and Sketches by the late Thomas 
A.; Ilenry Warren, Esq., &c., price 3/. cloth, 


BRAY’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


CoLLECTIVE EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED, WITIi GENERAL PREFACE AND NOTES, 
By MRS. BRAY. 


*,* The volumes separately, each containing a complete work, price 6s., as follows :— 


Vol. 1, Tae Waite Hoops ( With Por- 
trait and General Preface). 

De Forx. 

Tne PRorestTANT. 

Firz or Firz-Forp. 


Vol. 2, 
Vol. 3, 
Vol. 4, 


Vol. 5, Tue Tapa. 

Vol. 6, WarRLeEIcn. 

Tol. 7, TRELAWNY. 

Vol. 8, Trrats or THE ITEArr. 
Vol. 9, Henry De Pomeroy. 


Vol. 10, Courtenay or WALREDDON. 


“To give a description in detail of these works, or now to criticise very minutely their merits, would be superfluous. 
So many notices have appeared in the public journals, and in periodical publications more immediately devoted to such 
purposes, in testimony of their value, and the public have so fully corroborated them by their patronage of this favourite 
authoress, that little remains but to concur with previous praises of her remarkable talent, her acquirements, and her 


genius. 


She has great powers of description, can draw with equal freedom of outline, and paint with equal delicacy of 


colour, the scenes of rural life and the grandeur of baronial hails, the May games, or the tournament, the portraits of 


men and women of all classes, and many climes. 


She can do what is of still higher value as a literary qualification, 


namely, deduce 2 moral from incidents apparently presented only to please, and, at the same time that she delights with- 
out cloying, instructs without the austerity of dictation.”—Times. 


London: Lonyemayn, Brown, GREEN, and Lonamans. 








In a few days, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. Second Edition, Enlarged, 5s. cloth lettered, 


NATIONAL UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 


HISTORY 


AND PROSPECTS OF 


THE RAILWAY SYSTEM ILLUSTRATED 


By the Evidence given before the Gaver Commission. 


By SAMUEL SIDNEY, Author of ‘ Bristol a Free Port,’ &c. 


With a Map, 


Contents: 


A Brier History or tre Gavce Qurestion—The modern form of 
aware originated by George Stephenson—Uniformily of Gauge* 
of width of each pair of rails from each other) required to 
er tae Railways as free as common roads—Question, shall the 
Gauge be adapted to the Engine, or the Engine to the Gauge ? 
Projection of the Broad or Seven Feet Gauge on Great Western 
Railway—Robert Stephenson reports against it, to Directors of 
Rail—Obdjections, theoretical and practical —Consequent abandon- 
ment of joint station at Euston-square for the two Companies- 
Disjunction to be regretted Shareholders alarmed by expense of 
making Great Western road—consult Mr. Nicholas W ood and Mr. 
Hawkshaw—they report against seven feet, and in favour of four 
feet eight and a half inches—Intermediate Gauge of five feet 
adopted by Mr. Braithwaite for Eastern Counties—same Gauge 
adopted for Northern and Eastern by R. Stephe n, to preser 
uniformity—Both reduced to prevailing Narrow Gauge, with Mr. 
Braithwaite’s approbation, to secure uniformity with Northern 


lines—First case of Break of Gauge, on junction of two Railways | 


of different widths, at Gloucester—Evils brought about | 
of Gauge—Compels a transfer of passengers from Bread ¢ 
Narrow, and from Narrow to Broad—like the old 
system—compels transfer of private carriages—of horse: 
—of mineral ore and coal—unpacking of merchandi: 
—difliculty with cattle—brea I 
injury to coal—delay and expense—a Break of Gauge a 
trade like a Custom-house—a tax of time—a tax of n 
taxes paid by the public—Birmingham Manufacture 
against Break of Gauge—Memorialise the Board of T 3 
Wyndham Harding’s pamphlet—Opinion of—from Edu ution— 
from experience of the two systems—as an eye witness of the 
effects of the Break, a competent witness on the effects of Break, 
and on comparative value of the two Gauges—he prefers Narrow 
Gauge, as being, at least, as safe—as speedy—more convenient to 





commercial public—cheaper to make and to work—Board of Trade 
Report i in favour of 4 feet 84 inches, or Narrow Gauge—U niformity 
of Gauge advocated by men of all parties in Parliament— Motion 
for Commission to investigate Break and merits of the two systems 
made, by Lord Dalhousie in the Lords, and Mr, Cobden in the 
pe nmons—Unanimously voted—Comuiissione rs’ Report in favour 

Uniformity of Gauge and of the National (4 feet &4 inches) 
Gause. 

Awatysis or Evipence—Narrow 
of nine miles to one of Broad Gau 
Fr -in Belgium—in Brunsw 
Italy—in the United Btates.— Tite 
uthough, Hawkshaw, vend Rastrick, Stephenson, 

Wood, and E. W oods, Enginces allin favour of Narrow Gauge 
a U niformity;— Messrs. Bruyeres, Creed, Ellis, Harding, Huish, 
Hudson, Law, Sanders, ew anagers, all in favour of Narrow 
Gauge aud | niformity;— sass, Chaplin, Horne, Hayward, 
J ones, Carriers, and } rs. poten and Budd, Welsh Miners, all 
in favour of Narrow Ganee and Uniformity; Generals Gordon 
and Burgoyne in favour of NATLONAL U NIFORMITY. 


Mr. Isambard Kingdom Brunel, Engineer of the Great Western 
Railway; Mr. Charles Alexander Saun Secretary of the Great 
Western Railway Mr. Seymour Clark, ; and Mr. Daniel 
Gooch, Locomotive Super t Western Railway, 
in favour of the Broad Gauge and the Break of Gauge. 

The Report of the Commissioners, the natural result of the evi- 

‘he Railway Clearing House system explained. AGREAT 
in favour of National Uniformity—Continental Philoso- 
and England's Wealth—concluding Remarks — Abridgment 

», arranged under separate heads—Narrow Gauge Wit- 
nesses—Intermediate W itnesses—Broad Gauge Witnesses. 


ugein England in proportion 
Narrow Gauge universal—in 
-in Saxony—in Bavaria—in 

Braithwaite, Bidder, Fer- 


—_——. 


Points Established hy the Cbitence taken before the Gauge C 


The Broad Gauge only suitable to certain districts—this fact 
admitted by Brunel- with Broad Gauge Break of Gauge inevitable 
emedies for Break of S Mr. Brunel—loose 

hk »xes—loose bodies to carriages—narrow carriages to be carried on 
broad trucks—Paddington lifting machine—Loose box system 
tried on L iverpool and Manchester Railway—at Bolton pe 
wash—at Newcastle-on-Tyne, always failed in practice—I 
ton lifting machine, a toy—would not answer in pra 
narrow ca uge on broad trucks would make 200 per ce 
weight. ence overwhelming in favour of Narrow 
Uniformity—Obstructi m, such as Break of Gauge, 
object of Railways and of Koads—continuous traffic. es 
Gauge prevents competition—protect t lines public exy 
—obstructs free trade at home—dive , e contrary to 
common sense—prejudicial to the wltions ite interests of the Com- 
pany employing it—Broad Gauge approved by no Eng paver in 
England or America exce pt its projector, Mr. Branel— Narrow 
Gauge supported by all — tical Engineers in the world—A Gauge 
eleven inches and a half narrower than the Narrow Gauge found 
safe, economical and profitable between Ghent and Antwerp— 
Narrow Gauge Engines have taken from ————. loads the 
Broad Gauge Engines could not move—Mr. Brunel ac > sixty 
miles an hour attainable with perfect safety on Narrov - 
more than any road will bear, and more than is prac’ ticall 

lished on any railway on any gauge—Mr. Brunel has a te 

arrow Gauge on Taff Vale Kailway and on Italian Railw ays. 
Dead weight on Broad Gauge enorm: nis—two tons of waste weight 
to half a ton carried by Narrow Gauge—nine passengers in a 
carriage with seventy-two seats—the result, high far and change 
ef,carriages at every junction. Broad Gauge big trucks—no ac- 
commodation for farmers—too wide for mining distri -local 
traffic neglected on Broad Gauge lines—broad truck requires larger 





load to fill than small stations can supply—more men to move | 


| Pickford’s gross receipts nine hundred ¢houssa a year. 


| on Broad Gauge by excessive supcrincumbent weight. 


Commissioners. 


than a small station can afford. What sh« ad a railway be? 
powerful, punctual, economical and swift. The Narrow Gauge can 
draw a thousand tons of merchandise—the Ns ee Gauge can run 
sixty miles an hour with passengers—the N« arrow ge Cc aes 
uth all mining districts Ni j 
load carriers ev. rsend 
dest. waggon “weed 
moi ney to mak 


sand « serait 
more for iy ‘the Broad Gauge the 
West of England cut off from the re: st of England—its local traflic 
undevele ped, its hamlets, its agriculturists neglected. Broad 

iauge charges exclude coal from the west—high price coal excludes 
stcam—steam excluded excludes manufactures—Cval and Manu- 
fac tures the wealth of England. 

‘he Break of Gauge weakens the national defences—punctual 
celerity the soul of mode 7 warfare—steam on land the true mode 
of repelling steam on sea. A Break of Gauge in military operations 
e& juivale nt to a ferry. 

The Carniers—declare a Break of Gauge ruinous to their trade. 
Average 
detention by Break of Gauge at Gloucester four to six hours— 
prefer any system to breaking bulk. Gauge on Gloucester Line. 
.Xtra carriers establishment required by Break. With Uniformity 
goods would reach Bristol from Birmingham in six hours— teeny 
eight hours required by Break of Gauge. Bristol cannot rise as 
rx rt without uniform Gauge. A Broad Gauge truck loaded i 
quires eight men to move—two men could easily move a narrow 
truck. Moving trucks part of a carrier's expenses. Cheese injured 
Road Sta- 





tions require small truc 


* The National Gauge recommended by the Government Commission is 4 feet 8} inches—the Broad Gauge is 7 feet. There are at 
the present time more than 1,900 miles of Narrow or National Gauge, and less than 250 of the Broad or Exceptional Gauge. 


London: Epmonps, 154, Strand ; and Vacuer, Parliament-street, 
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w ready, 2nd edition, feap. 8vo. 4s, 


MIE MARTYRS of SCIENCE. 
T of GALILEO, TYCHO BRAHE, and KEP PL othe Ling 
By Sir DAVID BREWS STE R, 

John Murray, Albemar! e 

oe MEN. 
- Now ready, in Svo. 
Qtt DIES OF "PU BLIC MEN. Np I 
KD Peel—O’Connell—Brongham—Cobden—D' Israeli. 'T) whid 
Social Sys. 





ine 


is added an Essay on some Points in the Political and 
tem of England and France. 
_Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 


MR. _HOLMES'S POEMS. SS 


N w ready, i in post 8vo, 

LOCRINE and other POEMS 
By 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 


THOM AS HOLMES. 
Just published, post Svo. price 4s, 6d, cloth, 
FEW REMARKS on the SCU LPTURE 
of the NATIONS referred to in the oLP » TESTAMENT, 
deduced from on Lt gs of some “s = dols, 
y JAMES LEGREW, Sc 


Dedicated’ by permission, to H.R. i. Brit Al 
London : Whittaker & Co. Ave ite Alert 


7 

NSANITY.—The Lectures or Dr. Coyotty on 

the principal Formsof INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han. 
well Lunatic Asylum, are now in course of publication in THE 
LANC They will be continued in that Journal untij the 
Course is completed. Number of the Annual Y. 
Tue Lancer was published on Saturday, January oe ard. 
*rice 7d. ; stamped for free postage, 8d. 
| for Tux LANceET are receive by all Booksellers ang 


New 
John Churchill, London 

“In one thick vol. 8th edition. C. MEDICINE: , 
DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 

POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Symptoms, ih 
and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases ; with a copious Colle 
tion of approved og = gg Medical Management of Children, 
Doses of Medicines, &c. he whole forming a comprehensive 
Medical Guide forthe Clergy, Families, and Invalids, 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &e. 

“We shall preserve it as the advice of an invaluab! le friend, to 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of being 
benefited by its wisdom.”—Literary Chronicle 

“ It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 

ondon Weekly Review, 

“One of the very best and most useful books published ip 
modern times.”—Monthly Olio, 

Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Paternoster-row; 
Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly; and Tegg, 73, Cheapside, London, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 















Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 
. r 

HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 

Of Saturday, May 23, contains Articles on 

Aeration (with engraving), by Mr. | Guano, to apply for turnips, by 

Martin Mr. J. Dudgeon, Spylaw 
Agriculture, impediments to Horses, ‘to fee 
Agricultural Society of England | co ta machine 
Barley culture, cost of, by Mr. J.| Johnson's Gardening Dictionary 

Karkeek Lime sand, a Cornish manure 
Botanical education, by Mr.| Manure, gas lime as 

Smith, Dr. Whewell, and Pro-| Manure, lime sand as, by Mr. 

fessors Henslow and Forbes. Karkee 
Calendar, horticultural | Potatoe . 
Calendar, agricultural | Property burdens 
Chimneys, smoky, to cure (with | Rabbits 

engraving), by Mr. J. Davies, Rat poison 

Larkfield Nursery | Royal Botanic Society 
Climbers, select Institution, Lecture on 
Cucumbers, disease in | 
Dairy stock, abortion in, by Mr. | 

D. Harris Asgood Slugs, res ] 

Dandelion, uses of | Snails, to kill 
Drainage, deep, by Mr. J. J. | South | rention Floricultural So 

Mechi, Tiptree Hall 
Education, Jniversity 
Fir-trees, disease in Threshing, wind power for, yy 
Flee culture, prize essay on, by| Mr. J. Nowgate, Hay Park 
rJ. Dickson, London | Tomatoes, culture of 
Fong attacking corn, by the | Zernive, gas lime for ; 

Rey. G, Sidney rnips, guano for, by Mr. Dut 
Gardenin; zg Dictionary, Johnson's | geon 
Gas hang as aaare Watford Eenut Club — Te 
Grain, fungi attacking nants’ rights 
Grass lands, to break up | Weed, value of, by Mr. A. For 

| syth, Alton Towers. 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent garda, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potais, 
llop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, wilh ¢ 
condensed account of all the transactions of the wee 

ORDER of any Newsvender.-OP FICE for Advertise 


ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





y 
Fungi at 
Seedsmen, fraudulent 


Tenants’ rights 





‘Price Sixpence, . free by post. 


The Railwap ll 


Of Saturday, — 23, contains Articles on 
ECCENTRICS — z. _ PROTHEROE ‘sof 
EE ON. SOUTH-EA N NES — RAILW 
DISSOLUTION BILL— Mit. 1 
H. gogo EGIAN RALLWA . DAY. 
ON THE TRIAL OF THE GAUGE Question =i P 
MENT FOR A AY PARAGR jeans 
REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—W on | — ’ Kilkenny—Orl “ 
and Borde Bho Meetings to approve Bills before Parliament 
eetings of Shareholders to affirm or dissolve. cathe 
OFFICIAL PAPERS.—Fourteenth Report from the Classific ws 
Committee = wetertore and a? : Engineer's Repo 
Statutes of the Crei and St. Quentin 
R ath WAY, LITERATU Ree ‘allacies of the Broken Gauge 
A’ Beckett's Railwa Ly a, and how to check it. il Engi 
P moc EEDIN — ors SOCIETIES. — Institution of Civ 
neers—Socie 
PARL TAMENTA (ey PROCEEDINGS. — Committees 90 OF 
osed Bills— Progress of Bills— Programme of Par 


Susi: 
. Tateer Market — London and York Lines— Beauties of Ot 
Beak 











French System. continued—Can Government manage 
Gossip of the Week—Progress of Works—Law Intelligen sats e 

of Gauge Petitions—General Pasley’s Report on 2 

Eastern Counties—Iron Trade—Meetings—Tend ers fi 

Contracts—Dividends—Calls— Deposits returned 

closed — Corre: onto nts — Traffic Table — Shar 

Ditto— Money Market. 

Order Railway Chronicle ofa»y Newsvendet, 
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n° 970] 
3rd edition, revised, Svo, 


HE LIBRARIAN'S REVIEW, and POLE- 
GUS. M 
Box LEXILO 


MICAL LITERARY MAGAZINE, price 6¢., is the only 
| Magazine published onthe Ist of every Month that is stric b eB 
voted to a Review or Literature. Its criticisms are ¢ c~ 
terized by independence and common sense,—two ingredients: not 
generally found in Literary Reviews. 
“ Its judgment may be safely followed.”—Bell's Life. 
W. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row. 


4s. 
"Translated, with 
Notes, by Rev. J. R. FISHLAKE. 
‘Also, 2nd edition, revised, 8vo. 7s. 6d. : 
Buttman’s Greek Verbs. Translated, with Notes, 


AKE, 
ty Rev. J. BF ay Albemarle-strect. 


EE 








Now ready for distribution, a Fifth Edition, price One Penny, 


A RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S REASONS FOR ADOPTING 


UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 


Stated in a LETTER to I. K. BRUNEL, Esq. 
JosepH CUNDALL, 12, Old Bond-street. 





eee 
13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS-NOW READY. 
LEONTINE : By Mrs. MABERLY. 


The BOOK of COSTUME ; or, ANNALS of FASHION in 


al Countries, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time; with between Two and Three Ilundred Lilustrations, 21s. 
elegantly bound. 


CAPTAIN O’SULLIVAN ; 


gad Matrimonial, of a Gentleman on Half-Pay. 


a Novel. 3 vols. 


Il!. 


Adventures, Civil, Military, 
By W. I. : oe LL, Esq. Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ &c, 3 vols. 
Iv. 


TRAVELS of LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


completion of her Memoirs, 3 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound, 


Forming the 


The SECOND VOLUME of LORD BROUGIAM’S LIVES 


of MEN of LETTERS and SCIENCE who flourished during the Reign of George II. 


The POETICAL WORKS of HORACE SMITH. 


Collected, in 2 vols. small 8vo. 
Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlhorough-street. 


MANTELL ON THE MICROSCOPE. 


Now ready, with coloured plates and woodcuts, crown Bvo. 10s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON ANIMALCULES ; 
Or, A Glimpse at the Invisible World, revealed by the Microscope. 
By GIDEON A. MANTELL, D.C.L. Author of ‘The Wonders of Geology.’ 
Joun Murray, 


Now first 





Albemarle-street. 





A NEW AND ORIGINAL WORE. 
This day is published, post 8vo. 5s. 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S RESIDENCE AMONG THE 
NATIVES OF THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day, No. 33, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF A CHURCH MISSIONARY IN 
CANADA. 


On April 30th was published, No. 32, post 8vo. 2s. 6. 


LIVONIAN TALES. 


By the Author of ‘ Letters from the Baltic.’ 
Joun Murray, , Albemarle- street. 


EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 
FROM THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Translated by W. HAZLITT. 
r Volume the First, comprising ‘Civilization in Europe,’ complete, and the first fourteen chapters of ‘ Civilization in 


ance,” 9 translated Jor the first time. With a beautifully engraved Portrait of M. Guizor, from the Picture by PavuL 


ci Sr Editions of Vols. 1 to 7; viz. 1. ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO DE’ MEDICI—2. GUIZOT’S HISTORY 
LISH REVOLUTION — 3. DUMAS’ MARGUERITE DE VALOIS—4 and 5. ROSCOE’S LIFE and PON- 
‘of LEO X, 2 yols.—6. MICHELET'S LIFE of LU THER—7. BERINGTON’S MLDDLE AGES. 


Be careful to ask for ‘ EUROPEAN LIBRARY’ Editions. 
D. Boave, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 











NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


JOHN W. PARKER, London. 


LECTURES on SYSTEMATIC MO- 
RALITY. delivered in the University of Cambridge, in Lent Term, 
1S46. By the Rev. Professor WUMEWELL, D.D. Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. vo. 7s. 6d. 

By the same Author, 2 vols. 8vo, 2is, 

ELEMENTS of MORALITY, includ- 


ing POLITY. 





SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative 
and Tobe By JOHN STUART MILL. The Second Edi- 
tion, 2 vols. Sve. dts, 


3y the same Author, Svo, 6s, 6d. 


ESSAYS on some UNSETTLED 


QUESTIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





The MISSION of the COMFORTER, 
and other SERMONS. With Notes. By JULIUS CHARLES 
LIAKE, M.A. Archdeacon of Lewes. 2 vols. 5vo. 


By the same Author, 8vo. 12s. 


PARISH SERMONS. 























. Ls hl yoy al wry al 
LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the 
HEBREWS; deliveres 1 in. the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. With a 
Pr Mr. Newman's Theory of the 
nv By Rey. F. Dp. MAURICE, 
M.A. Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London, and Chap- 
lain of Lincoln's Inn. svo. 7s, 6d. 





By the same Author, Svo. 10s. 6d. 


CURISTMAS DAY and other 


MONS. 


SER- 


PRACTIC ‘AL SE RMONS » by Digni- 
taries and other Clergymen of the United C hureh of E nglend ont 
Ireland ; printed verbatim oo mm the Authors’ MS! . under the 
superintendence of the Rev. J. ©. CROSTITWAITE, M.A. Rector 
of St. Mary-at-Hill, —— “The Third Volume, tn the 
work, 8vo. 7¢. 








The FABLES of BABRIUS, from the 
newly-discovered Manuscript ; toge tee with the Fragments of the 
lost Fables. Edited by G. CORNEWA LEWIS, Esq. M.A. 
late Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 





Post Svo. 5s, 6d. 
Also, translated by the same, Second Edition, Svo. 18s. 
BaOZCKILS ECONOMY of ATHENS 
BISHOP HEBER and his WORKS, 
with some Account of Christian Missions in India. By the Rev. 


JAMES CHAMBERS, M.A. late of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Fcap. Svo. 2s. td, 








DAIILMANN’S LIFE of HE RODO- 


zo S DRAWN OUT abady “HIS BOOK. Translated by G. V. 
COX, M.A. Esquire Bedell in the University of Oxford. Post 8vo, 5a 


BECKER’S CHARICLES; or, Ilus- 




























trations of the Private Life of the ANCIENT GREEKS ;—and 


+ -DPp-a 2 
BECKER’S GALLUS; or, 

Scenes of the Time of Augustus. 

{| With Excursus and Notes illustrative of Manners and Customs. 

| Translated by the Rey. F. METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 

Ce He ge, Oxfore 

Post vo. with Ilustrations, 12s. each. 


Roman 








CICERO PRO PLANICO. Carefully 


revised from the Textof WUNDER,. With Examination Papers. ls 





An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By the 
Rev. T. G. HALL, M.A. Profess f Mathematics, hing’s Coll, 
London. The Fourth Edition, 12s, td. 





By the same, 

The ELEMENTS of 
Second Edition, enlarged, 6s. €¢. 

ELEMENTS of 


GEOMETRY. 6s, 6d, 


ALGEBRA. 
DESCRIPTIVE 





CONIC SECTIONS: their principal 
Properties proved Geometrically. By W. WHEWELL, D.D. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Price ls. td. Being a Sup- 
plement to 


The DOCTRINE of LIMITS, with its 


Applications, namely Conic Sections; the First Three Sections of 





Newton; the Differential Calculus. by the same Author. ‘s. 
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8, New BURLINGTON-sTREET, May 30, 1846. 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLI- 
CATIONS, NOW READY. 


BEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
A NEW SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Including numerous Royal Letters from Autographs in the 
British Museum, State Paper Office, &c. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By Sir Heyry Etnis, K.H., F.R.S., Sec. S.A. &e. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings. 


MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE DEBUTANTE; 
Or, THE LONDON SEASON. 


By Mrs. Gore, 
Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ The Dowager,’ 
* Peers and Parvenus,’ &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 


THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MAGIC, PRODIGIES, AND APPARENT 
MIRACLES. 

From the French. Edited, and Illustrated with Notes, 
By A. T. Tuomson, M.D. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


MRS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK. 
MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART, 


By Mrs. JAMEsoN, 
Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ ‘ Loves of the 
Poets,’ ‘ Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,’ &c. 


Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


LADY BLESSINGTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE CHAMBRE. 


By the Counress oF BLEssINGToN. 
3 vols. post vo. 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
' MRS. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
JACOBITES. 
8vo. with Portraits of Flora Macdonald, Prince Charles, 
and Lord Balmerino. 
*,* Vols. I. and IL. may be had of all Booksellers. 


“* This work may assert its place in the standard literature 
of the country."—Literary Gazelte. 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Gleanings in Natural History,’ &c. 
Sniall 4to. with numerous Ilustrations, from Original 
Paintings. 


FOREST HILL. 
A TALE OF SOCIAL LIFE IN 1830 AND 1831. 


“« True loves are often sown, but seldom grow on ground.” 
Spenser. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH CHARACTER. 


By Mrs. Gore, 
Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ Peers and Parvenus,’ 
&c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





| MIDDLE AGES. By a WANDERING AKRTIST. 


LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL MORALS. | 





A LIST OF NEW WORKS 


IN 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


MARGARET RUSSELL: an Auto- 


biography. Feap. svo. 6s. 


Mr. B. R. ITAYDON’S LECTURES 


on PAINTING and DESIGN, Vol II, &vo. Illustrations, 12s, 


The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS. 


By Dr. C. MAITLAND. 8vo. Illustrations, 14s, 


LANETON PARSONAGE. By the 


Author and Editor of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Feap. Svo. 5s. 


v. 
SCENERY and POETRY of the 
ENGLISH LAKES. By Dr, CHARLES MACKAY. Svo. beau- 
tiful Lilustrations, 14s. (On Saturday next, 


IPHIGENIA, and other Poems, chiefly 


Sacred. By EDWARD FARR, Feap. svo. (On June 10th, 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Illustrated 


by the Etching Club. Square crown Svo. 21s. ; morocco, 36s, 


Mr. W. C. TOWNSEND'S LIVES of 


TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES. 2 vols. Svo. [Just ready, 


MOHAN LALS LIFE of AMIR 


DOST MAHOMED KUAN, 2 yols. 8vo. Portraits. [Just ready. 


x. 
The late Dr. W. FERGUSSON’S (of 
Windsor) PROFESSIONAL NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS. 


Svo. 7s. be 


A YEAR and a DAY in the EAST. 


By Mrs. ELIOT MONTAUBAN. Post Svo. 7s. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES of the 
2 vols. post 
8yo. 18s, 


Mr. 8. LAING’S NOTES on RONGE 


and CZERSKI’S SCHISM. 2nd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


HORE APOSTOLIC. By the Rev. 


W. SHEPHERD, B.D. Feap. 8vo. [On June 6th, 


The Rev. J. R. PITMAN’S COURSE 


of SERMONS on the PSALMS. 8yo. 14s. 


The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY’S 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 4th Edition. 3 vols. 
8vo, 36s, 
XVII. 


The Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACKIN- 
TOSH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 3 yols. vo. 428, 


XVIII. 


PERICLES. By the Author of 


‘A Brief Sketch of Greek Philosophy.’ 2 vols. post Svo. 18s, 


PEDESTRIAN REMINISCENCES 


at HOME and ABROAD. By SYLVANUS. Post Svo. 10s, 6d, 


Xx, 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS in the 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. By Col. J. A. KING. 8vo. 

(Just ready, 


The PRIVATEERSMAN. By Capt. 


MARRYAT, C.B., Author of * Masterman Ready,’ &. Feap. Svo. 


[Just ready, 
XXII. 


STABLE-TALK and TABLE-TALK. 
By HARRY HIEOVER. Vol. II. 8vo. Portrait and Index. 
(Just ready. 
XXILL 


Dr. G. BURROWS on DISORDERS 


of the CEREBRAL CIRCULATION. 8ye. coloured Plates, 1¢s. 6d, 
Uniform with the Cheap Series of Michelet’s Works. 


CHRISTIANITY. By E. Quiver. 


Translated by C. COCKS, B.L. 16mo. (In a few days, 


CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORF’S 


TRAVELS in the EAST. Translated from the German. 1é6mo, 
(Preparing, 





London: Loneman, Browy, GREEN, AND LoNeMaNs. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONs, 


THE SECOND manwneer or 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTER 
AND SPEECHES. 


With Elucidations and connecting Narrative, 
By Tuomas Car.y ir, 
With many Additional Letters, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 36s. cloth, 
(In a few day) 
The ADDITIONAL LETTERS, 


8vo. 5s. cloth, separately, to complete the First Edition, 


THE SECOND EDITION oF 
THE EXPEDITION TO BORNEO 
OF H.M.S. DIDO, 


FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY, 

With Extracts from the Journal of James Brooxg, Es}, 
of Sarawak, ‘ 

(Now Agent for the British Government in Borneo), 

By Capt. the Hon. Henry Keppet, R.N. 
With Six Maps and Eleven Views in Tinted Lithography, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. cloth. P 
The publication of this Work is unavoidably delayed for 
a short time, in consequence of the disastrous ews re- 
ceived by the recent Overland Mail. 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND; A 
HISTORY OF DRESS, 


From the Earliest Period until the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century ; with a Glossary of Terms of all Articles of Use o 
Ornament worn about the Person. 
By F. W. Farruott, F.S.A. 
With upwards of 500 Engravings drawn on Wood by the 
Author, 


THE COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO: 
A ROMANCE. 
By M. ALEXANDRE Domas. 
With 20 Illustrations, drawn by M. Valentin, and en- 


graved on wood by English Artists, under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. C. Heath. 2 vols. #vo. cloth gilt, 24s. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
FREE NATIONS, 


Considered in relation to their Domestic Institutions ané 
external Policy. 


By W. Torrens M‘Cuiiacn. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 


By Rosert BE tL. 
1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

“ We think Mr. Bell's Life of Canning will become generally 
and permanently popular. Unquestionably it is written wit 
great ability, and contains much with regard to Cannings 
ey pooner but very little known. There is also a great 
of pleasant literary gossip relating to books and authors of the 
last century towards its close. We have no hesitation itr 
commending it as an extremely interesting work, and a 
production of a man of tulent.”—John Bull, 


THE KING OF SAXONY’S 
JOURNEY THROUGH ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND, 


IN THE YEAR 1844. 
By Dr. C. G. Carus, Physician to His Majesty. 
8vo. cloth, lls. Ah 
“ Dr. Carus had very favourable opportunities of viewiag tt 
many conditions of society rarely open to tourists in the 
Among philosophers he was a philosopher; and kc meg ey 
highest walks and places of life, even to the royal "anely 
he was a guest. ab our public institutions were thrown 
to his inspection, either by himself or as an attendant! nod 
sovereign ; and we dare say we may presume so far as to 
that some of the ideas respecting us in the work equally mr 
tothe King of Saxony as to his physician and | pri oy Gast 
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A Series of Stories and Nouvellettes by Popular Authors 


Conducted by Mrs. JOHNSTONE. 
Vol. IIl., completing the Series, large 8vo. cloth gilt, 
Also, Vols. I. and IL, uniformly bound, each 4. 
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REVIEWS 


Antonio Perez and Philip II. By M. Mignet. 
Translated by C. Cocks, B.L. Longman & Co. 
To some monarchs history has been unjust,— 
and to none more so than Philip I1.—Opposed 
tonearly all Europe, nearly all Europe regarded 
him with hostility. A stern, unrelenting foe 
to civil freedom, the advocates for the dearest 
‘shts of mankind, whatever their country or 
nigion, could not fail to behold him with ab- 
horrence. Protestants of every region detested 
him, as their most formidable and implacable 
enemy. Particular countries had special rea- 
gons for disliking him. ‘The English, whose 
yery existence he menaced, deemed him little 
better than an incarnation of the evil principle: 
not reflecting that his enmity to them had 
been provoked by the intrigues or pecuniary 
aid of Elizabeth in reference to his rebellious 
subjects of the Low Countries. That those 
subjects should detest him—the Catholics for 
his contempt of their ancient civil privileges, 
the Protestants for his persecution of their faith, 
and both for the cruelties of the Duke of Alva 
and other governors—was inevitable, — over- 
looking the fact that the arts of the Prince of 
Orange had brought them into open rebellion, 
and justified in no slight degree the monarch’s 
wath. France, always the rival of Spain, 
had been recently exasperated both by the suc- 
cesses of Charles the Fifth and the alliance 
of Philip with the rebels of the League. Por- 
tugal, whose independence had been crushed by 
itsmore powerful neighbour, entertained feelings 
of hatred yet more bitter towards its new 
master. Italy had reason to complain of 
Spanish ambition; which deluged her plains 
with blood, and spread an iron despotism over 
her most populous cities. Even the Pope at 
once feared and disliked his ‘most Catholic’’ 
son,—whose reverses afforded him a pleasure 
that he could not always conceal. It may 
indeed be doubted whether, with the exception 
of Austria and Ireland, any one power in 

Europe wished him success. 
Yet, with all this general odium,—of which, 
if a great portion was richly deserved, an 
equal portion perhaps was as certainly un- 
merited,—Philip was conscientious, and equal 
to any sovereign of his age in capacity for 
business and anxiety for the good of his 
people. He was free, too, from personal vices, 
no less than from the licentious frivolities of 
the French and Italian courts. He was secret, 
but not double-minded,—stern and even cruel, 
but always acting from what he conceived to 
be justice,—faithful to his word,—constant in 
his attachments, —simple in his manners,— 
imeproachable in his morals,—sincerely de- 
sous of his people’s good,—and indefatigable 
in his attention to the duties of his station. His 
conscience, indeed, was not such a one as we 
can admire; since it sent martyrs to the stake 
and patriots to the scaffold. Still, though he 
was a dark bigot, a gloomy unrelenting tyrant, 
We must allow for the circumstances that had led 
tothe formation of his character. Taught to be- 
lieve that God looks with abhorrence on every 
faith save that in which he was reared, and that 
t, as God’s vicegerent, held unlimited sway 
over the lives and fortunes of his people—that 
edience to the commands of the Church 
and resistance to his authority were equally 
rebellion against heaven, which rebellion he, as 
Welder of the two-fold sword, was required, 
under penalty of the Divine vengeance on his 
own head, utterly to extirpate,—what wonder 
that he celebrated the auto da fé in Spain, or 
€ numerous scaffolds in the Netherlands 


reek with blood? Still less should we be 
so blinded by our natural abhorrence of his 
bigotry and despotism as to receive, without 
examination, all the charges which have been 
brought against him. Schiller is not the only 
_ that has made him into a monster; yet 
iistory has at length reluctantly vindicated him 
from the murder of his own son, the wild and 
licentious Don Carlos. If we are not mistaken, 
history has been equally unjust towards his 
memory in regard to his treatment of Antonio 
Perez, and is bound to make him reparation. 


Unfortunately for the interests of truth, the 
reparation in question must not be expected 
from the distinguished writer whose book we 
are about to notice. Not only does M. Mignet 
adopt the prejudices of his countrymen against 
Philip,—bat,ike the French historiansgenerally, 
he is a great lover of effect. Where two modes 
of solving a problem present themselves, the 
natural and the extraordinary, he is sure to 
adopt the latter. With him, a fact has less 
weight than an hypothesis; and in the wide 
range of history he searches, not for real life, 
but for romance.—Independently of the interest 
which this book possesses, it contains more than 
one problem of historical importance: and if 
we apply to them solutions different from those 
of the author, our readers will have the advan- 
tage of comparing them, and of deciding which 
is more consentient with reason. 

If we except one passage—that which affirms 
that Antonio Perez became a rival in the amours 
of Philip, and that he committed a murder to 
please the king,—the following extract gives a 
tolerably fair résumé of the contents of this 
book :— 

“The adventurous career of Perez presents a pic- 
ture of vicissitudes well calculated, in my opinion, to 
interest and instruct. His early youth witnessed the 
reign and court of Charles V., whom his father Gon- 
zalo Perez, served as Secretary of State. He himself, 
though still very young, became minister to Philip 
II.; who at one moment showered on him his entire 
favour, and whose policy he subserved even so far 
as to rid him, by murder, of the secretary and con- 
fidant of his brother, Don Juan of Austria. He 
afterwards incurred the fatal displeasure of his formi- 
dable master by having dared to become the rival of 
his amours. Cast into a fortress; brought before the 
secret justice of Castile; put to the torture after a 
long captivity, marked with every variety of inci- 
dent; saved, by a lucky escape, from impending 
death; sheltered in Aragon, where the celebrated 
tribunal of Justicia Mayor took him under its pro- 
tection, and where the tribunal of the Inquisition 
seized upon his person; delivered by the revolt of the 
people of Saragossa, who saved him from the tortures 
inflicted upon heretics, though with the loss of their 
own liberties; received with welcome in France and 
England, where he became the pensioner of Henry 
IV. and the friend of the Earl of Essex, and took a 
part in all the negotiations of Philip II. till the peace 
of Vervins and the death of that prince, Perez ended 
his days at Paris, in exile and solitude, after the 
great personages, at whose side he had, for more than 
forty years, played such widely different parts, had 
disappeared from the stage.” 

Now, as to certain statements on which the 
whole history turns, and about which there can 
be no reasonable dispute. Antonio Perez was 
the natural son of a gentleman who had been 


secretary of state to Charles the Fifth and 
Philip. By the former monarch he had been 
legitimated, and by Philip early called to assist 


in the administration of affairs. His princi- 
ples, as M. Mignet (following indeed all the 
Spanish writers) allows, were not more honour- 
able than his birth. Initiated into the worst 
iniquities of Italian policy, for which his 
natural disposition fully qualified him, he knew 
how to conceal his perversity of mind and heart 
under a thick disguise. A quick understanding, 





an insinuating address, habits of business, a 
seeming devotion to the interests of his royal 
master, soon rendered him a favourite with 
Philip; and he was at length honoured with the 
chief control of the despacho universal,—* that 
is, with the countersign, and the conduct of the 
diplomatic correspondence and the royal com- 
mands.’”’ His position was one of great con- 
fidence; since he was required not only to deci- 
pher the dispatches and official correspondence, 
but to separate the matters which were to be 
laid before the council of state from those which 
should fall within the cognizance and decision of 
the monarch only. As usual with men of his 
stamp,— 

“Such high favour hed intoxicated him. He 
affected even towards the Duke of Alva, when they 
met in the king’s apartments at dinner, a silence and 
a haughtiness which revealed at once the arrogance 
of enmity and the infatuation of fortune. So little 
moderation in prosperity, coupled with the most 
luxurious habits, a passion for gaming, a craving 
appetite for pleasures, and excessive expenses which 
reduced him to receive from every hand, excited 
against him both envy and animosity in the austere 
and factious court of Philip II.” 

Against the favourite of a despotic ruler few 
men are so bold as to speak openly; and, not- 
withstanding the dislike of the court, Perez 
might have preserved for many years longer 
the confidence of his sovereign, had he not 
been guilty of two crimes which made two 
noble families his deadly enemies. The one 
was his connexion with the Princess of Eboli, 
a widow; who did not hesitate to dishonour 
both the proud family into which she had mar- 
ried and the equally proud one from which 
she had sprung. About the criminal nature of 
the intercourse between her and Perez there 
cannot be a doubt. It was attested by eight 
witnesses above suspicion, —and some of them 
her own relatives by blood. But there was one 
man more obnoxious to the two lovers than all 
others; since, not satisfied with remonstrating 
with the lady on her conduct, he watched her 
motions so diligently as often to prevent her in- 
terviews with Perez. This was Juan de Esco- 
vedo; who had been a confidential secretary 
of the late prince, her husband, and was now 
equally the confidant of Don Juan of Austria, 
the king’s natural brother, and governor of the 
Low Countries,—which Escovedo had recently 
left, to transact some business of his master’s at 
Madrid. Though from infancy he had been 
the friend of Perez, the latter, in concert with 
the princess, determined on his death. Poison 
seemed the most likely means of effecting this 
purpose: but four successive attempts havin 
failed, he had recourse to surer means; a 
Escovedo was stabbed in the street, one dark 
night, by bravos hired for the purpose,—two 
of the servants of Perez being the managers of 
the tragedy. Perez himself, to avert all suspicion 
of complicity, had gone, some days before, to 
Alcala, to pass the Holy Week. 

Notwithstanding, however, his precautions to 
escape detection, the family of Escovedo stron ly 
suspected both Perez and the princess,—and = 
manded justice from the king. They were joined 
by Vasquez, one of Philip’s secretaries, and three 
other persons of influence. But they had onl 
suspicion to offer; and though the monare 
professed his readiness to aid in the punishment 
of the guilty, he would not order the arrest of 
Perez on so slight a ground. In fifteen months, 
however, he seems to have shared the suspicion, 
—for he ordered both Perez and the princess to 
be imprisoned. Yet, a few months later, Perez 
was partially enlarged; and he would probabl 
have been liberated altogether, had not his 
own imprudence brought him into new trouble. 

















Though not inheriting from his father a single 
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ducat, and though his official salary had been 
small, he not only lived in as much state as a 

randee of the first class, but gambled for very 
high stakes. These notorious facts led his enc- 
mies to allege against him corruption in the 
royal service; and Philip ordered an investiga- 
tion to be made into this new charge. ‘Though 
conducted slowly, it established that his sump- 
tuous furniture, his abundance of plate, his 
numerous lacqueys, his coaches and horses, 
equalled those of many rich nobles; and that 
his style of living must have exceeded twenty 
times his legitimate income :— 

“To amass this fortune, support this establish- 
ment, maintain this luxury, and gamble to such 
an extent, Perez had abused his position and 
sold his favour. Louis de Overa deposed, that he 
himself had given Perez 4000 ducats for the com- 
mission of commander of the Italian infantry, granted 
to Pierre de Medicis; that André Doria gave him 
annually a considerable gratuity, that he might sup- 

ort his interests with the king; that the princes of 

taly, and all those who aspired to any thing in 
Spain, acted with the same generosity towards him, 
and made him presents, that he might favour them ; 
and that he had heard several Italians say, they 





would rather give Perez what they had to spend in | 
that court, in the pursuit of their pretensions, than | 
remain there a long time doing nothing, considering | 
themselves very lucky in knowing the means to | 
| stituted against him in regard to the secret 


succeed.” 

Every subsequent examination brought to 
light new proofs of corruption: and at length 
the accused was sentenced to pay a fine of 
above twelve millions of maravedis, to be con- 
fined two years in some fortress, and not to 
appear for ten years within thirty leagues of 
the king’s court. 


Apprehensive lest his accomplices in the ) i 
but, about nine o’clock on the evening of Ash-Wed- 


murder of Escovedo should be brought forward 
to testify against him, Perez now proceeded to 


remove such of them as lay within his influence. 
Insausti, one of them, was murdered in Sicily, 
and Bosque, another, in Catalonia; and about 
the same time, two other confidants in Castile, 
an astrologer and a valet, were believed to have 
been removed by poison. The nearest kinsmen 
of the latter victims were loud in expressing 


their belief of the guilt of Perez. But a more 
important witness soon appeared. Fearful that 
means might be adopted to remove him also, 
Antonio Enriquez, a third accomplice, wrote to 
the king for a safe-conduct,—undertaking to 

rove the murder of Escovedo by order of Perez. 

e was examined, and confronted with Diego 


Martinez, a fourth of the assassins; who had | 


fled into Aragon, but returned to Madrid on 
some business of Perez. This man, however, 
stoutly and indignantly denied every statement 
of Enriquez: and this conflicting testimony 
baffled the judges. There was evidence enough, 
however, though not to convict Perez, at least 
to justify his closer confinement; and two fruit- 
less attempts to escape only added to the general 
impression of his guilt. But here his ingenuity 
still came to his aid:—and he began to terrify 
the prosecutor (the son of Escovedo), and others 
also, by obscurely intimating that the late se- 
cretary had died by express command of the 
king. It is certain that the zeal of those who 
had previously aimed at his condemnation greatly 
slackened :—and on receiving the following let- 
ter, even the son of Escovedo dared not proceed 
with the prosecution :— 

“As I know that, even were I to tell you my 
name, you are not acquainted with me, it is useless 
for me to write it. It is sufficient for you to know 
that I am your friend, and, as such, I will tell you 
not to annoy yourself by pursuing the business 
relative to your father, because you will gain 
nothing by it; and, if you had not been blind, you 
might have seen that the king does not relish your 
prosecution, since it is on that account that he has 
deprived you of your office; and, if you trespass too 





far, may God grant that you do not suffer the same 
fate as your father! I perform in this the duty of a 
friend. May God open your eyes! Your devoted 
friend who knows what he says.” 

The result was, that the young Escovedo sold 
to Perez his right of revenge for twenty thou- 
sand ducats; a sum which the latter seems to 
have had no difficulty in raising,—more than 
the twelve millions of maravedis,—though both 
together amount to nearly thirteen thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Here, it might have been expected that all 
proceedings would terminate, and Perez be 
enlarged. But not so. Philip, hearing that his 
royal name was implicated in the transaction, 
insisted on a full confession :—if he had given 
any order for the death of Escovedo, let the 
order be produced; and if Perez had re- 
presented Don Juan’s secretary as guilty of 
manifold acts of treason, and submitted » Hoes 
to the king with a recommendation that justice 
should be done on the said Escovedo, where 
were the written proofs? As Perez still per- 
sisted in denying all knowledge of the deed, 
torture was applied,—and he then confessed; 
and the truth was immediately confirmed by 
his major-domo, who had no longer any reason 
for concealment. The fate of the culprit seemed 
now sealed; especially as proceedings were in- 


removal of men who would have been awkward 
witnesses. Aware that he could scarcely fail to 
be convicted of several murders, Perez again 
planned the means of escape. Pretending to be 
at the point of death, he asked for better atten- 
dance in his prison; and his wife obtained per- 
mission to perform the last sad offices :— 

“ He seemed more than ever worn out by suffering; 


nesday, the 20th of April, having put on a dress and 
cloak belonging to his wife, he passed, thus disguised, 
through the guards and escaped from his prison. 
One of his friends was waiting for him without ; 
and, somewhat further on, was the ensign, Gil de 
Mesa, with horses all ready to transport him to 
Aragon. Scarcely had they stepped out into the 
street, when, before reaching Gil de Mesa, they met 
some of the patrols going their rounds. Without 
being disconcerted, the friend of Perez stopped, and 
spoke with them, whilst he himself remained silently 
and respectfully behind, like a servant. Having 
luckily escaped this danger, Perez soon joined Gil de 
Mesa, mounted on horseback with him, and, followed 
by a Genoese named Juan Francisco Mayorini, rode 
post for thirty Spanish leagues without stopping ; 
and, at length, set foot in Aragon, where he was 
to find the succour of impartial justice, among a 
people whose privileges made them extremely inde- 
pendent, and whose independence had left them 
proud and brave.” 

Throughout the whole volume, M. Mignet is 
persuaded that Philip, convinced, by the proofs 
laid before him in the handwriting of Perez, 
of Escovedo’s treason, had commanded, or at 
least authorized, the murder. But there is 
no evidence whatever that Philip so much as 
suspected Perez of the murder until some 
time after the deed; and under no circum- 
stances need he have resorted to such a mode 
of removing a traitor, He had fortresses 
enough at command; and might have done 
with Escovedo what he had done with many 
others—shut him up for life, without one 
word of remonstrance or one look of sur- 
prise, throughout Spain. The guilt of Escovedo 
rests wholly on the authority of Perez: and what 
that authority is worth may be safely inferred 
as well from the reason of the case as from the 
known character of the latter. 

It would be difficult to account for the 
alleged vindictive conduct of Philip towards a 
tried servant, on any other hypothesis than that 
of the latter’s guilt in the affair of Escovedo. If 





the minister were merely the instrument of the 


CMay 3) 
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deed, how came the king to pursue h 
with such pertinacity,—not for a few weeks e 
months, but for twelve long years? Tp i. 
to his own narrative of the matter somethin .“ 

“a: g like 
a colour of probability, Perez has boldly insin, 
ated that the monarch was his rival for the 
favours of the Princess of Ebolimand that be. 
cause he was found to have the preference in the 
lady’s affections, nothing short of his destruc. 
tion would satisfy his royal persecutor, This 
statement, adopted as it is by M. Mignet with a 
blindness perfectly unaccountable, is no bette: 
founded than all the rest. Writers who lived in 
constant intercourse with Philip, and were the 
depositories of court secrets, one and all hare 
expressed their belief in his uniform conti 
nence. At the time of her lover's arrest, too, the 
Princess herself was nearly forty years of age— 
and squinted ; no recommendations to the fane 
of an amorous monarch. She might have been 
comely in her youth ; but in Spain, far more than 
in England, youth and comeliness have vanished 
long before forty. By Perez she might be 
fancied for the pecuniary advantages which 
he derived from her. In the investigation which 
took place into the sources of his notorious ex. 
travagance, it was proved that he had received 
from the princess property to the value of many 
thousands of meunie sterling. But most readers, 
we believe, will agree with us (and the German 
historian Ranke is of the same opinion) thata 
connexion between her and the king, under 
such circumstances, is a conjecture too impro- 
bable to merit further discussion. 

Philip beheld with mortification, and perhaps 
with some alarm, the escape of a man who was 
privy to his most important secrets. Having 
imprisoned the wife and children of the fugi- 
tive, orders were sent to arrest him before he 
could pass the Ebro,——but they were too late, 
Perez threw himself into the Dominican con- 
vent of Calatayud ; and from thence invoked the 
zegis of Aragonese law,—and was transferred, 
with all due solemnity, into the prison of the 
Fuero at Saragossa. He thus became amenable 
only to the supreme tribunal of the kingdom; 
and Philip could appear against him only as 
one subject against another. A suit was imme- 
diately instituted, in the king’s name, against 
Perez; who was accused—lIst, of having mur- 
dered Escovedo, and falsely used the royal name 
as authority for the act—2ndly, of having be- 
trayed his royal master by divulging secrets of 
state—and, 3rdly, of having fled from justice. 
The proceedings were conducted by the Marquis 
of Almenara, Philip’s commissioner in Aragon, 
and the royal fiscal, before a tribunal which 
justly prided itself on its noble independence and 
fearless impartiality :— 

“The constitution of Aragon, and the singularly 
independent form which justice had preserved in that 
kingdom, are well known. Having enjoyed great 
freedom under their national princes, the Aragonese 
had watched, with a still more attentive solicitude, 
over the maintenance of their ancient privileges 
since they had been placed, towards the beginning af 
this century, under the dominion of the kings of 
Castile. The latter assumed the title of kings 
Aragon only after having solemnly sworn to observe 
the fueros of that kingdom. The violation of the 
fueros, on the part of the king, authorized the revolt 
of his subjects, who then uttered their cry, Contra 
fuero! and that ery, says the historian Herrera, made 
the very stones of Aragon rise and mutiny: the con 
sequence of which might be even the deposition 
the sovereign. Accordingly, that imperious | i) 
famous speech which the chief justice (ner 
of Aragon, in the name of his countrymen, ra 
tothe king, after the latter had taken the oath, bar 
headed, was not an empty formula: We who a 
worth as much as you, and have more power - > 
we wows our oo on — that you wir 
our privileges,—if not, not. 

Sree the events which immediately followed 
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the fugitive’s imprisonment at Saragossa, there 


considerable obscurity,—created, as we 
beng t, by Perez himself, to blind the world as 


to his real offences. It is certain that, by one 


means or other, he caused menaces of some 
ind to reach the king; that the papers which he 
uced, or his money, had considerable effect 
on the legal functionaries of Saragossa ; that he 
drew up his famous ‘Memorial del Hecho de 
gu Causa,’ or defence,—a cunning tissue of 
documents, in which he carefully glossed every- 
thing that seemed likely to tell against him, 
and suppressed, altered, or added to, the facts 
as best suited his views ; and that Philip, des- 
iring of a conviction, desisted from prose- 
eating on the three charges. Two — 
tions, one for the murder of the astrologer 
and Rodrigo de Morgado, and the other for pecu- 
lation, also failed ; — from want, we are told, 
ofsatisfactory legal evidence, and partly through 
the defect of jurisdiction: and the victim was 
shout to escape the vengeance of the king, 
yhen it was remembered that he might be made 
amenable to another and more formidable tri- 
hunal,—the Inquisition. In his prison he had 
been heard to utter some irreverent expressions : 
these were laid before one of the Inquisitors at 
ssa; by whom they were forwarded to 
the supreme tribunal at Madrid, and submitted 
to the consideration of the Holy Office. 

Awarrant for his capture was issued to the 
Inquisitors at Saragossa :—and then commenced 
the celebrated dispute between the spiritual 
and temporal jurisdictions of Aragon,—the In- 
quisition on the one hand and the justicia mayor 
om the other. When Alonzo de Herrera ap- 

dwith his eight familiars before the prison 
of the Manifestados, and demanded the tra- 
tition of Perez, they were refused on the ground 
that compliance with the mandate would be 
walra fuero, or against the national law. The 
Inquisitors despatched a second, and more per- 
emptory, mandate,—threatening with excom- 
munication all who disobeyed. The justicia 
mayor and his five lieutenants, having consulted 
together, were of opinion that this mandate 
should be obeyed. But Perez had not neglected 
give his supporters timely warning: and 
wveral of his friends repaired to the prison, to 
prevent his delivery to the familiars of the Holy 
Office; while others vainly endeavoured to obtain 
fu the justicia mayor, Juan de la Nuza, a re- 
weation of the order which he had given. The 
unult increased ; and at length the Inquisitors 
vielded, Perez and his companion, Mayorini, 
vee transferred back to the prison of the 
Manifestados ; and the insurrection ended. 

Perez was not a man to let the popular dis- 
yaition exhaust itself without attempting some- 
thing greater than his mere liberation. ‘There 
sevidence to prove that, before and after the 
murrection, he conspired with several of the 
robles for the establishment of a republic. 

p had already, mentally, determined to de- 
troy the boasted privileges of this people: and 
le now, therefore, silently collected troops for 
the exeention of his great project. The fate of 

s late secretary had become a minor consider- 
tion, The latter had still devoted friends; 
ad, at the very moment when the officials 


rete about to transfer him a second time to the 


Prison of the 
lace 


he Inquisition, these raised the popu- 
»tet him free, provided him with servants 
horses, and escorted him out of Saragossa, 
g him to escape into France.—We need 
uot dwell on events which have long been 
a history. The invading army marched 
capital, and the kingdom submitted with- 
‘striking a blow. Neither shall we pause on 
*eenes of vengeance which followed. They 

m written, in characters of blood, on the na- 
page; and leave a brand of infamy on 





Philip’s memory which time will never efface. 
The fiberties of the people were destroyed at 
one blow,—and the country reduced to the rank 
of a dependent province. 

Perez had been already condemned to death 
by the tribunals of Castile; the same doom 
was soon pronounced by the Inquisition of 
Saragossa; and his children were declared 
incapable of any public employment. The 
sister of Henry IV. gave him an asylum 
in Bearn, where he remained a year.— 
That he should be well received by Henry 
IV., then at war with Philip, was to be ex- 
pected: a confidential minister of his vindictive 
enemy was, indeed, a prize. The same con- 
siderations made him acceptable to Elizabeth : 
and he was pensioned by both, until both found 
that he was too dishonest to be trusted. To 
the English Queen, he proposed himself as a 
spy for her at the French court; at the English 
court, he was equally ready to perform the same 
honourable office for Henry :—and the ultimate 
result was the contempt and neglect of both. 

After the death of Philip, Perez endeavoured 
to obtain the pardon of his successor, with per- 
mission to return home; and there is reason for 
believing that he offered to the Spanish court 
to betray the secrets of both the sovereigns who 
had befriended him, as he had before betrayed 
those of Philip. The new sovereign of Spain 
took no notice of his repeated applications :— 
and his pensions being withdrawn, he fell into 
misery; and died, at Paris, in 1611,—in a con- 
dition that formed a melancholy contrast with 
his former splendour. 













































The Chronicles of Clovernook ; with some Ac- 
count of the Hermit of Bellyfulle. By Douglas 
Jerrold. Published at the ‘ Punch’ Office. 

Tue first essays of imaginative men, whether 

in Literature or Art, would make up an odd 

chapter for some ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ to 
come. Liston, it is believed, to the end of his 
days mourned over the world’s bad taste in re- 
pudiating his acting of tragedy. Malibran had 

a passion for dancing on the stage. The narra- 

tor of Mr. Job Caudle’s sufferings and Guinea's 

blighted prospects began his literary exertions (if 

a memorandum in the memoir of Laman Blan- 

chard is correct) by three volumes of metaphy- 

sical disquisitions. ‘There is always, however, 
we apprehend, some link betwixt Past and Pre- 
sent. Mr. Jerrold’s career is not so wholly 
dissociated from his former ambition as super- 
ficial observers might fancy. The humourist 
must also have something of Hamlet's vein of 
speculation within him, or he degenerates into 
the mere farce-actor. Illustration—one of the 
comic writer’s most successful devices—leads 
naturally to personification; and this, again, 
branches off into allegory. As has been else- 
where said, “ The days of Fun are few.” Nor 
has Mr. Jerrold shown that constructive power 
which in part compels a writer to dispense with 
digression, while it enables him to claim inter- 





est on behalf of his story, and not its animus. 
He is quick and keen at character, rather than | 
“handy with his incidents,’’-—and, even when | 
professedly mirth-provoking, never seems to us 

to enjoy himself so thoroughly as when he can | 
indulge in some strain of reverie and philosophy, | 
parcel sad parcel sarcastic, remorselessly leaving 
the while Kis ‘“‘ Genteel Pigeons’’ to “ pick up 
peas” as they will,—or his “‘ Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson” in the horns of some dilemma, from 
which the reader, who is agape for mere story, 
dies to see them delivered. Time, however,— 
and, we are gratified to add, prosperity,—seem to 
have mellowed our metaphysical humourist. His 
wit is less cynical than it used to be—his class- 
definitions are less sweeping ; while the fine flow 








of sagacious quaintness, which has always been 





foremost among his characteristics, shows no 
sign, as yet, of stint or dilution. 

The above is rather a character in general of 
Mr. Jerrold and his present position than a cri- 
ticism on the particular work before us. ‘The 
Chronicles of Clovernook’ is little, if anything, 
more than a reprint of an incomplete series of 
papers which appeared in the Illuminated Ma- 
gazine ; containing an exposition, in pleasant 
allegorical form, of certain benevolent theories of 
social progress, &c., which have elsewhere been 
more tangibly stated and dwelt upon by our 
author. A few miscellaneous essays are added; 
from one of which we shall draw an extract. 
Not many weeks have elapsed [ante, p. 447] since 
our readers had an opportunity of hearing Mrs. 
Gore, touching “ things in general,” and the 
time presentin particular. Some passages from 
Mr. Jerrold’s speculations on ‘ Elizabeth and Vie- 
toria’ come in at once as opportunely, and with 
as generic a variety as the male voice in a 
duetlo :— 

“*We shall never see such times again!’ ‘The 
world isn’t what it used to be” * When I was a boy, 
things hadn’t come to this pass.’ * The world gets 
wickeder and wickeder.’ Since the builders of Babel 
were scattered, these thoughts have been voiced in 
every tongue. * * We are, however, a degenerate 
race. In our maudlin sensibility, we have taken 
under our protection the very brutes of the earth 
the fowls of the air—the fish of the sea. We have 
cast the majesty of the law around the asses of the 
reign of Victoria—have assured to live geese a pro- 
perty in their own feathers—have, with a touch of 
tenderness, denounced the wood-plugged claws of the 
lobsters of Billingsgate. We have a society whose 
motto, spiritually, is— 

Never to link our pleasure or our pride 
With suffering of the meanest thing that lives. 
Very different, indeed, was the spirit of the English 
people, when their good and gracious Queen Eliza- 
beth smiled sweetly upon bull-dogs, and found na- 
tional music in the growl, the roar, and the yell of a 
bear-garden ; whereto, in a!l the courtesy of a nobler 
and more virtuous age, the sovereign led the French 
ambassador; that, as chroniclers tell us, Monsieur 
might arrive at a sort of comparative knowledge of 
English bravery, judging the courage of the people 
by the stubborn daring of their dogs. Then we had 
no Epsom, with its high moralities—no Ascot, with 
its splendour and wealth. Great, indeed, was the 
distance—deep the abyss—between the sovereign 
and the sovereign people. And in those merry, 
golden days of good Queen Bess, rank was some- 
thing; it had its brave outside, and preached its high 
prerogative from externals. The nobleman declared 
his nobility by his cloak, doublet, and jerkin; by the 
plumes in his hat; by the jewels flashing in his shoes. 
Society, in all its gradations, was inexorably marked 
by the tailor and goldsmith. But what is the tailor 
of the nineteenth century? What doth he for no- 
bility? Alas! next to nothing. The gentleman 
is no longer the creature of the tailor’s hands— 
the being of his shopboard. The gentleman must 
dress himself in ease, in affability, in the gentler 
and calmer courtesies of life, to make distinguish- 
able the nobility of his nature from the homeliness, 
the vulgarity of the very man who, it may be, finds 
nobility in shoe-leather. Thus, gentility of blood, 
deprived by innovation of its external livery—denied 
the outward marks of supremacy—is thrown upon 
its bare self to make good its prerogative. Manner 
must now do the former duty of fine clothes. State, 
too, was, in the blessed times of Elizabeth, a most 
majestic matter. The queen's carriage, unlike Vie- 
toria’s, was a vehicle wondrous in the eyes of men as 
the chariot of King Pharaoh. Now, does every poor 
man keep his coach—price sixpence ! How does the 
economy of luxury vulgarize the indulgence! - ee 
Again, in the good times of Elizabeth, humanity was 
blessed with a modesty, a deference—in these days 
of bronze, to be vainly sought for—towards the 
awfulness of power, the grim majesty of authority. 
And if, indeed, it happened that some outrageous 
wretch, forgetful of the purpose of nature in creating 
him the Queen’s liegeman, and therefore her pro- 
perty—if, for a moment, he should cease to remem- 
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ber the fealty which, by the principle of the divine 
right of kings, should be vital to him as the blood in 
his veins—why, was there not provided for him, by 
the benignity of custom and the law, a salutary 
remedy? If he advanced a new opinion, had he 
not ears wherewith, by hangman’s surgery, he might 
be cured of such disease? If he took a mistaken 
view of the rights of his fellow-subjects, might he 
not be taught to consider them from a higher point 
of elevation, and so be instructed? Booksellers, in 
the merry time of Elizabeth, were enabled to vindi- 
cate a higher claim to moral and physical daring than 
is permitted to them in these dull and drivelling 
days. He who published a book, questioning — 
though never so gently—the prerogative of her Ma- 
jeaty to do just as the spirit should move her, might 
have his right hand chopped off, and afterwards— 
there have been examples of such devotion—wave 
his bloody stump, with a loyal shout of ‘God save 
the Queen!’ But these were merry days—golden 
days—in which the royal prerogative was more ma- 
jestic, more awful, than in the nineteenth century. 
And wherefore? The reason is plain as the Queen’s 
arms. * * ‘ What!’ it may be asked—‘ can you 
have the hardihood, or the ignorance, to vaunt these 
days above the days of Elizabeth? These days, with 
famine throwing the shutt!e—with ignorance, wholly 
brutish, digging in the pit—with gold, a monster all 
brain, and so the very worst of monsters—dominating 
throughout the land, and crushing the pulses of 
thousands within its hard, relentless grasp? Would 
you not rather pray for a return of those merry, 
merry days, when men were whipped, imprisoned, 
branded, burnt, at little more than the mere will of | 
Majesty, for mere opinion—but who had, neverthe- | 
less, bacon and bread and ale sufficient to the day ?” 
No; we would go no step backward, but many in 
advance; our faith still increasing in the enlarged 
sympathies of men; in the reverence which man 
has learned and is still learning to pay towards the 
nature of his fellow-men; in the deep belief that 
whatever change may and must take place in the 
social fabric,—we have that spirit of wisdom and 
tolerance (certainly not a social creature of the golden 
days,) waxing strong among us,—so strong that the 
fabric will be altered and repaired brick by brick, 
and stone by stone. Meanwhile, the scaffolding is 
fast growing up about it.” 

How can Critic and Hoper close one of his 
“tasks more pleasantly than by words like the 
above? Some writer has remarked that the last 
half-dozen years, if singularly barren of great 
creations, have been singularly rich in parlour- 
window books. Among those of the best kind, 
Mr. Jerrold’s ‘Chronicles’ deserve to be num- 


bered. 








Lives of the Kings of England, from the Norman 
Conquest ; with Anecdotes of their Courts, 
now first published from Official Records and 


other Authentic Documents. By Thomas 
Roscoe, Esq. Vol. I. Colburn. 


How many of the English kings is this work 
intended to embrace? From the title, we should 
suppose all. Yet the present volume is entirely 
devoted to one,—William the Conqueror; and if 
a similar scale of measure is intended to be applied 
to the succeeding monarchs, both author and 
publisher will have joined the shade of the grim 
Norman before half of even the Plantagenet 
dynasty can be dismissed. We are aware, in- 
deed, of the great influence exercised on Eng- 
land by this founder of the Norman line ; but 
we doubt if it was greater than that of some 
succeeding rulers,—of Henry II., for example, 
or Edward I.; and we are certain that it was 
inferior to that of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and 
Charles I. A scale so extravagantly dispro- 
portionate must, at the very outset, strike the 
reader: but the author thinks it not at all so. 
“If the conquest of England by the Normans 
stamped its characteristics with startling distinctness 
upon both English and European history, the stern 
commanding figure of the Conqueror towers in no 
less bold relief above all his contemporaries, as well 


whose dynasty he became the founder. He fills the 
first and the most important place on the grand his- 
toric canvas. Round the central orb of his deeply 
politic system succeeding generations of princes may 
be said to revolve like the inferior satellites which 
have only a limited and prescribed course to fulfil. 
He, in truth, created an era—even in that mighty 
and stirring age of heroism and adventure: he raised 
into gigantic proportions and arrayed with splendour 
the rude unfinished structure of feudality; laid deep 
the groundwork of gorgeous enchanted palaces of 
chivalry and romance, which threw such lustre over 
the middle ages; and, by the vigour of his genius, 
established monarchic power, in spite of the nobles 
and the people, and the repeated efforts of both to 
thwart his plans of royal government.” 

Without pretending to comprehend the whole 
of this brilliant extract,—enriched as it is by 
allusions to the crafts of the statuary and the 
mason, the painter and the astronomer,—we can 
see enough to convince us that, in Mr. Roscoe’s 
opinion, all the monarchs that ever lived are 
pigmies compared with this giant. And well, 
of course, on such a supposition, does the sub- 
ject deserve that careful and elaborate treatment 
which it is about to receive at the hands of the 
author,—who has a lofty perception of the duty 
required from him :— 

“ While History is occupied with the public deeds 
of the great and the mighty of the earth, and with 
the consequences which result from them, it is the 
province of Biography to penetrate into the inmost 
recesses of their souls ; to explore the peculiarities of 
individual disposition, character, and way of think- 
ing; to study the influence of external circumstances 
upon these; to search out the real motives of actions; 
to follow its subject into the privacy of domestic and 
social life; and to draw a faithful picture alike of his 
virtues and his vices, his excellences and his failings, 
his passions, propensities, and eccentricities—in short, 
of every trait by which he is distinguished from the 
rest of mankind. The observant reader need scarcely 
be reminded how often trivial circumstances and ex- 
pressions afford a clearer insight into the real motives, 
views, characters, and dispositions of men than could 
ever be obtained from the mere consideration of their 
public conduct. Hence the sagacious biographer, 
extending his researches to minute details, may 
chance to discover truths which elude the eye of the 
historian, content with the great outlines of general 
acts.” 

Nothing can be more just. In addition to a 
mind so sagacious, so philosophical, the bio- 
grapher requires only a competent knowledge 
of authorities ;—and here, again, Mr. Roscoe is 
at home, as he suggests. He has availed him- 
self of ‘the new light that has been recently 
thrown by the industry and research both of 
foreign and native writers’’ on the life of the 
Conqueror :— 

“It may be freely admitted, indeed, that without 
such publications as Za Nouvelle Histoire de Nor- 
mandie, by a society of learned persons, the elaborate 
work by M. Lappenberg on the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman kings, the recently found Haddon Manu- 
script, a work of immense research, not before con- 
sulted by any writer on the subject, and other valu- 
able documents in the British Museum, no complete 
or satisfactory biography of the great Norman could 
be produced.” 

Before casting a glance at the manner in 
which the author has availed himself both of 
his own innate sagacity and “the new mate- 
rials’ to which he refers, we may, perhaps, be 
allowed to ask why he has selected this parti- 
cular reign for the commencement of his series? 
Fond as he is of connecting causes and conse- 
quences, he might surely have found some 
germs, and fertile germs too, of his great idol, 
Feudality, a little earlier than the eleventh cen- 
tury. He, indeed, seems to think otherwise ; 
since he affirms that “ all future questions of 
royal prerogative and policy appeared to ema- 
nate from the reign and times of the Con- 

queror, as precedents of the great legislator who 





as all the royal and most distinguished successors of 


raised the splendid structure of Norman feu- 





dality and laws upon the shattered 

of popular government—upon the ruins of thy 
simple and more beneficent system so di 
chalked out by the Great Alfred.” From th, 
assertion many readers may possibly dissent 
They may believe that feudality was as ful} 
established in France and Germany when th, 
Normans landed in Sussex, as it was subse. 
quently in England. They may also hesi- 
tate to admit either that there was anythi 

like a popular government among the Anglo. 
Saxons, or that Alfred originated a system of 
any kind. Common as such notions were jg 
the time of our fathers, increased research has 
led to the suspicion that, where a thane com. 
bined in himself all, or any two, of the functions 
of general, judge and landlord, he could hardly 
fail to be a tyrant: and to the conclusion that 
most of the institutions attributed to Alfred 
existed many generations before him;—that he 
did not create, but improve,—that he cannot 
be called even an innovator. Leaving, however, 
to Turner and Lingard and Palgrave and Hal- 
lam the task of disputing with our author 
these and kindred points,—let us proceed to 
the chief subject of this biography. 

From the admiration of Mr. Roscoe for his 
hero, we can easily conceive the pain which he 
must have felt at being obliged to call that hero 
‘a bastard.’ We are favoured with an account 
of the courtship and marriage between Robert 
the father (before Robert’s accession to the 
dukedom), and Arlette the mother, of the future 
Conqueror ;—in which account the lady con- 
ducts herself as proudly as if she were the lawful 
bride of Lord Robert. To be sure, the narma- 
tive is taken from a rather disputable authority 
(whom, by the way, Mr. Roscoe follows largely 
in many parts of the volume), Bénoit de St. 
Maur—or, as he is here called, Benois de 
St. More—a Norman poet, as inventive and 
legendary as the better known Wace.—By the 
way, we recommend the latter to the author's 
further acquaintance ; for, though he quotes the 
old ecclesiastic, he evidently is not so familiar 
with him as he ought to be.—Mr. Roscoe 
allows that, however disposed to break “a lance 
in honour of the fair Arlette,” the romance of 
St. Maur ‘‘must fail to give the tanner’s daughter 
an uncontested title to the consortship of Duke 
Robert of Normandy.”” But, after all, whenthe 
poet asserts that ‘“‘she was not a dishonoured 
mistress,”’ but the wife of the prince, he was 
nearer to the truth than Mr. Roscoe suspects. 
In the phraseology of the Middle Ages, a bas 
tard was not merely one sprung from conct- 
binage, but from an unequal marriage: % 
where a member of a reigning house married 
with one of knightly or even noble birth, 
unconnected with sovereignty,—or where 4 
noble married one of much inferior condition. 
Such morganatic unions the canon law de- 
clared to be valid, and therefore indisso- 
luble; but the common and even the civil 
law denounced them as unfit, degrading to the 
higher party, and so far subject to disability 
that the offspring could not succeed to the 
honours or fiefs of the privileged parent. That 
William was no bastard in the modern sense of 
the word is almost certain, from the language 
of contemporary writers: and indeed, if he 
been so otherwise than in a morganatic sens, 
it is difficult to believe that he would have be 
elected as his father’s successor by the - 
of Normandy, or that the French king woul! 
have consented to be his guardian. Other * 
cumstances strengthen the inference that : 
was born in holy, though not lawful, wedloc 
Even Mr. Roscoe observes :-— 

“ Robert was never married to any other lady; ani 
St. More represents her less in the light of a 
than of a bride, as she is made to speak of hen 
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rarv authorities are agreed that she was 
uniformly treated with consideration and respect by 
and by his son, The ample dower subse- 
tly settled upon her, on her marriage with the 
Lord of Canterville, and the rapid promotion of her 
gong, who rose to high rank under the government 
of the Conqueror, all tend to show that her equivocal 
ition was attended with many advantages.” 
Again, when alluding to her — and 
triumphant march to Lord Robert's ouse :— 
«This, assuredly, looks very like a bridal array ; 
go open and So public as to defy the censorious, and 
toimply the existence, not merely of previous court- 
ship, but of some marriage pledge, sufficient to coun- 
tenance the supposition of several contemporaries 


that her lover had privately espoused her.” 

He had espoused her, no doubt, — not pri- 
vately, but in a left-handed manner; the only 
way in which he could espouse her, as the law 
of Europe then stood,—and, we may add, now 


sands. Our late Duke of Sussex and the late 
King of Holland are well-known instances of 
such connexions ; which, however condemned 
by policy, are as binding in the sight of the 
Church as if the parties were equal in birth and 


rank. 

Of Duke Robert, who, towards the close of 
his life, went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
we have some prodigious stories in the volume 
before us :— 

“Robert, in the first place, repaired to Rome, 
where he was invested by Benedict IX. with the 
order of the cross. Thence he proceeded to Con- 
santinople, where, dofting for a season his pilgrim 
habit, he is said to have appeared with a splendour 
which gained him the title of the ‘ Magnificent,’ at 
the imperial court. Even the shoes of the mule 
upon which he rode were of gold, so fixed as to drop 
off, that they might be picked up by the people, and 
thus convey an imposing idea of the Norman wealth 
and power. The emperor, on his side, insisted upon 
defraying Robert's expenses while he continued to 
wjourn in the capital of the East. Prosecuting his 
toute, he was taken ill of a fever, and, being unable 
either to mount on horseback or to go on foot, he 
was placed in a litter, borne by sixteen Moorish 
slaves. While thus travelling, we are told, he met 
a pilgrim, named Piron, returning into Normandy, 
who, having saluted the party, inquired if they had 
any message to send to their friends at home ? 
‘You may inform my people,’ was the duke’s reply, 
‘that you met me at this spot, carried by a legion of 
demons, upon my way to Paradise.’ Then bidding 
frewell to the pilgrim, who laughed heartily at 
this compliment to the Moors, he bade his almoner 
give him a piece of silver to refresh him on the 
road,” 

Such anecdotes as these, which abound in 
the fabulous chronicles of Normandy, are 
uite to Mr. Roscoe’s taste. Suflicient for him 

t they are striking : but he should sometimes 
member that he ought to be writing history, 
lotromance. Of this fact, however, he seems 
to have no perception: but mixes up with the 
genuine events of Duke William’s lite in Nor- 
mandy so much apocryphal matter, that it is im- 
possible for most readers to separate the fabulous 
from the true. 

That the young duke—who was never again 
tosee his pilgrim father, and who was scarcely 
tleven years of age when that father died in 


Asia—should be doomed to pass through a 
tying ordeal, might have been foreseen both 
from the jealousy of the French king and from 
ihe insubordination of his great vassals and 


smen. The former longed to recover a fair 
duchy which the ferocious Rollo had wrested 
mhis house ; the latter aimed either at inde- 
pendence or at subjecting the ducal authority to 
town. But hard as was the lesson which he 
¥ascompelled to learn, no other could have been 
% salutary ; in no other school could he have 
me the greatest captain and politician of 
tope. His successive triumphs over domestic 
tedition and secret conspiracy qualified him for 





the mightier one over the military power of 
England. Never, if the following extract is to 
be received as indubitable, was he in greater 
danger than at Valognes,—when several of his 
most powerful barons, with their armed followers, 
determined to storm the place at midnight and 
put him to death. Warned by his court-fool of 
the approaching danger, he had just time to 
saddle his horse with his own hands, and gallop 
away :— 

“ As he dashed through the barriers in the direc- 
tion of Véez St. Clément, he heard the heavy tramp of 
horse and the rattling of arms; they were his pursuers. 
They had attacked the place the moment after 
he had fled, and were now doubly intent upon 
taking his life, from a consciousness that their guilt 
was known. Better mounted, also, they were gra- 
dually gaining ground upon him; but retaining his 
self-possession, the duke suddenly struck off into a 
by-path, and favoured by the darkness, eluded his 
assassins. Plunging into a small thicket, he re- 
mained concealed there until they had passed on 
their way. Still it required the utmost degree of 
caution to escape falling into their hands. Bayeux 
and the adjacent districts were in the interest of the 
conspirators, and he was compelled to pursue his 
route in the direction of the sea-shore. Towards the 
break of day, the duke reached a little village called 
Ryes, and observed a man seated at the court-gate 
of a stately mansion, ready equipped to go forth, 
waiting for his steed. The Duke wished to pass by 
unnoticed, but his horse was so jaded that it was 
remarked by the seigneur, for such he was, who, 
recognizing William, respectfully saluted him, and 
said, ‘ My lord duke, is it you? How came you 
with so poor equipment, and in so sad a plight 2° 
* Tell me first,’ replied the duke, ‘ who you are, and 
why you ask the question?’ ‘Upon my honour,’ 
rejoined the seigneur, ‘they call me Hubert de Ryes, 
and from you, as lord suzerain, I hold this village 
under the Count de Bessin: yet speak boldly and 
fear nothing; for, upon my honour, I will consult 
your safety as much as if you were in my own skin.’ 
The duke then frankly told him the whole adven- 
ture, after which ‘the good seigneur’ led him into 
his mansion, offered him refreshments, and com- 
manded one of his fleetest steeds to be in readiness, 
Then, calling up his three sons, all of them noble 
chevaliers, he said, * Behold your liege lord and mas- 
ter; be quick—mount, and show your duty to your 
prince and to me. Look well to his safety ; conduct 
him to Falaise without touching the high road, or 
entering into a single town.’ William pursued his 
route attended by his guides, traversed the country 
in a direct line, forded the river Orne, and, after a 
hard ride, reached the city of Falaise without acci- 
dent, to the joy of his faithful Normans.’”* 

Overcharged as this relation evidently is, it 
may have a foundation in truth. But we cannot 
say as much of his odd courtship. That he 
should be attached to the lands, and even to 
the person, of Matilda of Flanders, daughter 
of Baldwin V., is natural enough; but we are 
required to believe that, though she openly 
scorned him, he persevered for seven long 
years, and succeeded at length in a way some- 
what novel in the annals of courtship :— 

* Towards the end of the seven years—a tolerably 
fair trial for one of William’s vivacious temper—he 
began to think it was almost time to cut the Gordian 
knot, and is said to have had recourse to decided 
measures of a kind little calculated to insure a lady’s 
love, either in ancient or modern days. If we may 
rely upon contemporary records, the expedient he 
adopted was that of holding parley with the cold 
and haughty beauty as she returned from church, 
through the streets of her father’s capital, the then 
gay and bustling Bruges. Having reproached her 
for her long continued scorn and cruelty, he seized 
her, we are told, and coolly rolled her in the mud, 
to the no small injury of her trim and costly attire. 
Then, after a few more striking proofs of his regard, 
which she must sensibly have felt from such a hand, 
the lover rode away at full speed, leaving her to 
account for this novel mode of courtship as best she 
could.” 

To do Mr. Roscoe justice, he does not vouch 


for the truth of this anecdote—any more than for 
that of others in which the prince, after his 
marriage, chastised his better half. To thump 
her, beat her with the bridle, roll her in the 
mud, and even stamp upon her, are said 
to have been no unfrequent illustrations of the 
discipline matrimonial. William’s temper was 
violent and his queen’s hasty; but yet, we hesi- 
tate to believe that he was brute enough to treat 
her in the way described. Before dismissing 
the lady, we may observe that, owing to the 
rambling, unconnected way in which events 
are related, she dies three or four times in the 
course of the narrative,—the event being, each 
time, as formally related as if it were mentioned 
only once. 

Of the way in which our author adopts legend 
for history we might adduce abundant examples; 
— indeed, it is with legend, or relations just as 
true, that a great part of the present volume is 
filled. Ample as it is for a record of one king’s 
reign, it contains nothing new that can be called 
at once indubitable and worthy of the reader’s 
attention. In historical blunders it is abun- 
dant. Thus, in addition to those which we have 
already noticed, we are gravely informed that 
“itinerant justices” ‘settled the solemnities and 
efficacies of fines in crown pleas”: and with 
equal gravity, notwithstanding the evident con- 
tradiction afforded by the language itself, we 
learn that the following is a real conveyance of 
lands :— 

I, William, king, the third year of my reign, 

Give to thee, Norman Hunter—to me thou art 

Hoth leefe and deere— 
The Hop and the Hopton, and all the bounds 
Up and down ; 
Under the earth to hell, above the earth to heaven; 
From me and mine, to thee and thine, 
As good and as fair, as ever they were, 
To witness that this is sooth, I bite the white 
Wax with my tooth 

Before Jugge, Maude, 2nd Margery, and 
My youngest son Henry, 

For a bow and a broad arrow, when I come 
To hunt upon Yarrow. 

Gregory VII., we are incidentally told, was 
as fiery, haughty, and ambitious as William. 
Ambitious the old churchman might be,—but 
he was certainly neither fiery nor haughty ; 
on the contrary, he was studiously mild and 
humble,—full of self-abasement to everybody 
around him. Inflexible enough when the 
rights of the Church were concerned, no man 
could be more lowly in his personal demeanour, 

The style of Mr. Roscoe is not more to our 
taste than his matter:—sometimes meanly 
trivial, at others turgidly bombastic, — and 
often unintelligible. Does he understand him- 
self, when he tells of ‘‘ clear-headed, penetra- 
ting, and comprehensive qualities”? William, 
we are told, ‘‘could assume, in his happier 
moments, a fascination of manner, the soul-lit 
brilliant eye, the irresistible smile and charm 
of voice, the proud distinction of lofty intellect 
which disarmed the soldier and the monarch of 
all his terrors.”” For anything we know, there 
may be a meaning in such passages as this (and 
they are numerous), but we are unable to dis- 
cover it. In our ears, it smacks too much of 
the circulating library. The author is still 
darker—that is, to our dull intellect—when he 
tells us that the chief subject of his book is— 

“The exposition and elucidation of the genius 
and qualities of a warrior and a statesman, the daring 
and the grandeur of whose achievements are almost 
unparalleled in the history of the world ; for it dic- 
tated to a mighty nation the future path which its 
successive governments were to pursue ; from which 
its weal or woe have pre-eminently sprung: and 
evidences of severe truths will thus appear in the 
delineation of this monarch, in the historic groups 
by which he was surrounded, in the depths of the 
lights and shadows, and in all the adjuncts of the 
composition, including the peculiar costume and 
manners of the times.” 








The author, no doubt, thinks all this very fine 
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writing :—to our sense, it is redolent of the 
periodicals. 

In conclusion, the reader will probably agree 
with us that Mr. Roscoe, in forsaking romance 
and light literature for grave history, has sadly 
mistaken his vocation. Light periodical writing, 
when early adopted and perseveringly followed, 
is the worst of all possible training for severe 
and elaborate composition : — unfavourable to 
learning, to research, to consecutive thought, to 
sound argumentation, to purity of style, and to 
long-sustained efforts of any kind. The hasty, 


dashing, florid pen—ever aiming at effect, and 
ever pandering to a vitiated taste—is unfit for 
the calm investigation, the silent seclusion, the 
sober dignity, of history. 





Pictures from Italy. By Charles Dickens. 
(Second Notice. } 
We draw upon Mr. Dickens, as we promised 
our readers, for one or two more of his charac- 
teristic sketches of familiar scenes.—The famous 
leaning tower of Pisa gets an extra twist in his 
graphic page :— 

“The moon was shining when we approached 
Pisa ; and for a long time we could see, behind the 
wall, the leaning Tower, all awry in the uncertain 
light,—the shadowy original of the old pictures in 
school-books, setting forth ‘The Wonders of the 
World.’ Like most things connected in their first 
associations with school-books and school-times, it 
was too small. I felt it keenly. It was nothing 
like so high above the wall as I had hoped. It was 
another of the many deceptions practised by Mr. 
Harris, bookseller, at the corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London. His Tower was a fiction, but this 
was reality—and, by comparison, a short reality. 
Still, it looked very well, and very strange ; and was 
quite as much out of the perpendicular as Harris 
had represented it tobe. The quiet air of Pisa too; 
the big guardhouse at the gate, with only two little 
coldiers in it; the streets, with scarcely any show of 
people in them; and the Arno, ftowing quaintly 
through the centre of the town; were excellent. 
So, I bore no malice in my heart against Mr. Harris 
{remembering his good intentions), but forgave him, 
before dinner; and went out, full of confidence, to 
see the Tower, next morning. I might have known 
better ; but, somehow, I had expected to see it cast- 
ing its long shadow on a public street where people 
came and went all day. It was a surprise to me to 
find it in a grave retired place, apart from the general 
resort, and carpeted with smooth green turf. But, 
the group of buildings clustered on and about this 
verdant carpet—comprising the Tower, the Baptis- 
tery, the Cathedral, and the Church of the Campo 
Santo—is perhaps the most remarkable and beautiful 
in the whole world ; and from being clustered there, 
together, away from the ordinary transactions and 
details of the town, they have a singularly venerable 
and impressive character. It is the architectural 
essence of a rich old city, with all its common life 
and common habitations pressed out, and filtered 
away. Sismondi compares the Tower to the usual 

ictorial representations, in children’s books, of the 

‘ower of Babel. It is a happy simile, and conveys 
a better idea of the building than chapters of laboured 
description, Nothing can exceed the grace and 
lightness of the structure ; nothing can be more re- 
markable than its general appearance. In the course 
of the ascent to the top (which is by an easy stair- 
case,) the inclination is not very apparent; but, at 
the summit, it becomes so; and givesone thesensation 
of being in a ship that has heeled over, through the 
action of an ebb-tide. The effect upon the low side, 
so to speak—tooking over from the gallery, and 
seeing the shaft recede to its base—is very startling ; 
and I saw a nervous traveller hold on to the Tower 
involuntarily, after glancing down, as if he had some 
idea of propping it up. The view within, from the 
ground—looking up, as through a slanted tube—is 
also very curious. It certainly inclines as much as 
the most sanguine tourist could desire. The natural 
impulse of ninety-nine people out of a hundred, who 
were about to recline upon the grass below it, to rest, 
and contemplate the adjacent buildings, would pro- 


bably be not to take up their position under the 
leaning side,—it is so very much aslant.” 

We know not whether the following resem- 
blance has ever been noticed in writing by the 
traveller before; but it has more than once 
occurred to ourselves in the pictured features of 
the Roman capital.—* When we were fairly off 
again, we began, in a perfect fever, to strain our 
eyes for Rome; and when, after another mile or 
two, the Eternal City appeared, at length, in the 
distance, it looked like—I am half afraid to 
write the word—like Lonpon !!!_ There it lay, 
under a thick cloud, with innumerable towers 
and steeples and roofs of houses rising up 
into the sky, and high above them all, one 
Dome. I swear that, keenly as I felt the seem- 
ing absurdity of the comparison, it was so like 
London, at that distance, that if you could have 
shown it me in a glass, I should have taken it 
for nothing else.” 

The entrance to the Eternal City continued 
the disenchantment :— 

“ We had crossed the Tiber by the Ponte Molle, 
two or three miles before. It had looked as yellow 
as it ought to look; and hurrying on between its 
worn-away and miry banks, had a promising aspect 
of desolation and ruin. The masquerade dresses on 
the fringe of the Carnival did great violence to this 
promise. There were no great ruins, no solemn 
tokens of antiquity, to be seen ;—they all lie on the 
| other side of the city. There seemed to be long 
| streets of commonplace shops and houses, such as 
| are to be found in any European town: there were 
| busy people, equipages, ordinary walkers to and fro,— 
a multitude of chattering strangers. It was no more 
my Rome,—the Rome of anybody's faney, man or 
boy,—degraded and fallen, and lying asleep in the 
sun, among a heap of ruins,—than the Place de la 
Concorde in Paris is, A cloudy sky, a dull cold 
rain, and muddy streets, I was prepared for,—but not 
for this: and I confess to having gone to bed, that 
night, in a very indifferent humour, and with a very 
considerably quenched enthusiasm.” 


St. Peter’s did something to restore the 
charm,—though not much:— 

“ Immediately on going out, next day, we hurried 
off to St. Peter's. It looked immense in the distance; 
but distinctly and decidedly small, by comparison, on 
anear approach. The beauty of the Piazza in which 
it stands, with its clusters of exquisite columns, and 
its gushing fountains,—so fresh, so broad and free 
and beautiful,_nothing can exaggerate. The first 
burst of the interior, in all its expansive majesty and 
glory—and, most of all, the looking up into the Dome 
—is a sensation never to be forgotten. But there 
were preparations for a Festa: the pillars of stately 
marble were swathed in some impertinent frippery 
of red and yellow; the altar, and entrance to the 
subterranean chapel,—which is before it, in the 
centre of the church,—were like a goldsmith’s shop, 
or one of the opening scenes in a very lavish pan- 
tomime. And though I had as high a sense of the 
beauty of the building (I hope) as it is possible to 
entertain, I felt no very strong emotion. I have 
been infinitely more affected in many English cathe- 
drals when the organ has been playing, and in many 
English country churches when the congregation 
have been singing. I had a much greater sense of 
mystery and wonder in the Cathedral of San Mark, 
at Venice.” 


The Coliseum and the Appian Way brought 
back to the author’s heart, in its fulness, the 
touching moral ef the desolated city, whose 
modern sons Madame de Staél has finely com- 
pared to “‘ pilgrims seated amid ruins” :— 

“Tt is no fiction, but plain, sober, honest Truth, 
to say—so suggestive and distinct is it at this hour— 
that, for a moment, actually in passing in, they who 
will, may have the whole great pile before them, as 
it used to be; with thousands of eager faces staring 
down into the arena, and such a whirl of strife and 
blood and dust, going on there, as no language can 
describe. Its solitude, its awful beauty, and its utter 
desolation, strike upon the stranger, the next mo- 
ment, like a softened sorrow: and never in his life, 











perhaps, will he be so moved and overcome by any 


sight not immediately connected with his own ag, 
aes and afflictions. To see it crumbli —_ 
inch a year; its walls and arches overgrown With 
green; its corridors open to the day; the long gras 
growing in its porches; young trees of Yesterday 
springing up on its ragged parapets and bearing fy: 
—chance produce of the seeds dropped the 
birds who build their nests within ite chink 
crannies; to see its Pit of Fight filled up with ear) 
and the peaceful Cross planted in the centre; 4 
fag age : 
climb into its upper halls, and look down on ruiq 
ruin, ruin, all about it; the triumphal arches of Cop. 
stantine, Septimus Severus, and Titus; the Roman 
Forum ; the Palace of the Cwsars; the temples or 
the old religion, fallen down and gone ; is to see the 
ghost of Old Rome—wicked, wonderful old city. 
haunting the very ground on which its people trod, 
It is the most impressive, the most stately, the mog 
solemn, grand, majestic, mournful sight, conceivable, 
Never, in its bloodiest prime, can the sight of the gi 
tie Coliseum, full and running over with the lustiest life 
have moved one heart, as it must move all who look 
upon it now, a ruin. God be thanked—a min! 4s 
it tops the other ruins,—standing there, a mountaig 
among graves,—so do its ancient influences outlive 
all other remnants of the old mythology and olf 
butchery of Rome, in the nature of the fierce and 
cruel Roman people. The Italian face changes as 
the visitor approaches the city; its beauty becomes 
devilish,—and there is scarcely one countenance ina 
hundred, among the common people in the streets, 
that would not be at home and happy in a renovated 
Coliseum to-morrow. Here was Rome, indeed, at 
last,—and such a Rome as no one can imagine in its 
full and awful grandeur! We wandered out upon 
the Appian Way; and then went on through miles 
of ruined tombs and broken walls, with here and 
there a desolate and uninhabited house: past the 
Circus of Romulus, where the course of the chariots, 
the stations of the judges, competitors, and specta. 
tors, are yet as plainly to be seen as in old time: 
past the tomb of Cecilia Metella: past all inclosure, 
hedge or stake, wall or fence: away upon the open 
Campagna, where on that side of Rome nothingis 
to be beheld but Ruin. Except where the distant 
Apennines bound the view upon the left, the whole 
wide prospect is one field of ruin. Broken aque 
ducts, left in the most picturesque and beautiful 
clusters of arches; broken temples; broken tombs. 
A desert of decay, sombre and desolate beyond all 
expression,—and with a history in every stone that 
strews the ground.” 

From the blaze of the Castle of St. Angelo, 
on Easter Monday, Mr. Dickens and his party 
wandered out once more, when “the moon was 
looking calmly down upon her wrinkled image 
in the river,” to bid the Coliseum farewell:— 

* By way of contrast, we rode out into old ruined 
Rome, after all this firing and booming, to take our 
leave of the Coliseum. I had seen it by moonlight 
before (I never could get through a day without 
going back to it), but its tremendous solitude that 
night is past all telling. The ghostly pillars in the 
Forum; the triumphal arches of Old Emperors; 
those enormous masses of ruin which were once 
their palaces ; the grass-grown mounds that mark the 
graves of ruined temples; the stones of the Via 
Sacra, smooth with the tread of feet in ancient 
Rome; even these were dimmed, in their transcen- 
dent melancholy, by the dark ghost of its bloody 
holidays, erect and grim, haunting the old scene ; 
despoiled by pillaging Popes and fighting Princes, 
but not laid; wringing wild hands of weed, and gras 
and bramble; and lamenting to the night in ee 
gap and broken arch—the shadow of its awful 
immovable !” ; 

At Naples, Mr. Dickens introduces his readers 
to one of the feverish scenes of that city’s fevered 
existence, which may contrast in our columns 
with the hush and solitude of the mighty run 
we have left. Its moral does not, we grateful 
admit, need enforcing at this day amongst our 
selves. But the wisdom has no very ancient 
place in our legal philosophy, and is always 
worth repeating :— : a 

“There is one extraordinary feature in the r 
life of Naples, at which we may take a glance before 
we go—the Lotteries. They prevail in most parts 
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+ but are articularly obvious, in their effects 

ys Aeota on They are drawn every Satur- 





day. They bring an immense revenue to the Go- 
;ment; and diffuse a taste for gambling among 


the poorest of the poor, which is very comfortable to 
the coffers of the state and very ruinous to them- 
gives. The lowest stake is one grain,—less then a 
farthing. One hundred numbers—from one to a 
hundred, inclusive—are put intoa box. Five are 
dwn. Those are the prizes. I buy three numbers. 
If one of them come up, I win a small prize. If 
some hundreds of times my stake. If three, 
three thousand five hundred times my stake. I stake 
or play as they call it) what I can upon my num- 
bers, and buy what numbers I please. The amount 
Iplay, I pay at the lottery office, where I purchase 
the ticket; and it is stated on the ticket itself. 
Brery lottery office keeps a printed book, an Uni- 
yersal Lottery Diviner, where every possible accident 
and circumstance is provided for, and has a number 
inst it. For instance, let us stake two carlini— 
about sevenpence. On our way to the lottery office, 
ye run against a black man. When we get there, 
vemy gravely, ‘The Diviner.’ It is handed over 
the counter, as a serious matter of business. We 
Jook at black man. Such a number. ‘ Give us that.’ 
We look at running against a person in the street. 
‘Give us that.” We look at the name of the street 
itself ‘Give us that.’ Now, we have our three 
mmbers. If the roof of the theatre of San Carlo 
vere to fall in, so many people would play upon the 
mmbers attached to such an accident in the Diviner, 
that the Government would soon close those numbers, 
ad decline to run the risk of losing any more upon 
them. This often happens. Not long ago, when 
there was a fire in the King’s Palace, there was such 
a desperate run on fire, and king, and palace, 
that further stakes on the numbers attached to those 
vords in the Golden Book were forbidden. Every 
secident or event is supposed, by the ignorant po- 
pulace, to be a revelation to the beholder, or party 
concerned, in connexion with the lottery. Certain 
jeople who have a talent for dreaming fortunately, 
are much sought after ; and there are some priests 
vhoare constantly favoured with visions of the lucky 
mmbers. I heard of a horse running away with a 
nan, and dashing him down, dead, at the corner of 
astreet. Pursuing the horse, with incredible speed, 
wasanother man ; who ran so fast, that he came up, 
immediately after the accident. He threw himself 
upon his knees beside the unfortunate rider, and 
casped his hand with an expression of the wildest 
gief. ‘If you have life,’ he said, ‘ speak one word 
ome! If you have one gasp of breath left, men- 
tin your age for Heaven’s sake, that I may play 
that number in the lottery.’ It is four o’clock in the 
atemoon, and we may go to see our lottery drawn. 
The ceremony takes place, every Saturday, in the 
Tribunale, or Court of Justice—this singular, earthy- 
melling room, or gallery, as mouldy as an old cellar, 
adasdamp asa dungeon. At the upper end, isa 
platform, with a large horse-shoe table upon it; and 
aPresident and Council sitting round—all Judges 
ofthe Law. The man on the little stool behind the 
President, is the Capo Lazzarone,—a kind of tribune 
ofthe people, appointed on their behalf to see that 
ill is fairly conducted—attended by a few personal 
fiends, A ragged, swarthy fellow he is: with long 
matted hair hanging down all over his face; and 
covered, from head to foot, with most unquestionably 
guine dirt. All the body of the room is filled 
vith the commonest of the Neapolitan people: and 
them and the platform, guarding the steps 

lading to the latter, is a small body of soldiers. 
issome delay in the arrival of the necessary 
lumber of judges ; during which, the box, in which 
numbers are being placed, is a source of the 

est interest. When the box is full, the boy 
isto draw the numbers out of it, becomes the 
Mominent feature of the proceedings. He is already 
mwed for his part, in tight brown Holland-coat, 
vith only one (the left) sleeve to it,—which leaves 
Tight arm bared to the shoulder, ready for plunging 
into the mysterious chest. During the hush 

iad whisper that pervade the room, all eyes are 
ted on this young minister of fortune. People 
Yegin to inquire his age, with a view to the next 
} and the number of his brothers and sisters ; 

age of his father and mother; and whether 








| he has any moles or pimples upon him ; and where, 


and how many ;—when the arrival of the last judge 
but one (a little old man, universally dreaded as 
possessing the Evil Eye) makes a slight diversion, 
and would occasion a greater one, but that he is 
immediately deposed, as a source of interest, by the 
officiating priest, who advances gravely to his place, 
followed by a very dirty little boy, carrying his sacred 
vestments and a pot of Holy Water. Here is the 
last judge come at last, and now he takes his place 
at the horse-shoe table! There is a murmur of 
irrepressible agitation. In the midst of it, the priest 
puts his head into the sacred vestments, and pulls 
the same over his shoulders. Then, he says a silent 
prayer; and, dipping a brush into the pot of Holy 
Water, sprinkles it over the box and over the boy, 
and gives them a double-barrelled blessing,—which 
the box and the boy are both hoisted on the table to 
receive. The boy remaining on the table, the box 
is now carried round the front of the platform, by an 
attendant; who holds it up and shakes it lustily all 
the time—seeming to say, like the conjuror, ‘ There 
is no deception, ladies and gentlemen; keep your 
eyes upon me, if you please!’ At last, the box is 
set before the boy: and the boy, first holding up his 
naked arm and open hand, dives down into the hole 
(it is made like a ballot-box) and pulls out a number, 
which is rolled up, round something hard, like a 
bonbon. This he hands to the Judge next him; who 
unrols a little bit, and hands it to the President, 
next to whom he sits. The President unrols it, 
very slowly. The Capo Lazzarone leans over his 
shoulder. The President holds it up, unrolled, to the 
Capo Lazzarone. The Capo Lazzarone, looking at 
it eagerly, cries out, in a shrill loud voice, * Sessanta- 
due!’ (sixty-two),—expressing the two upon his 
fingers, as he calls it out. Alas! the Capo Lazzarone 
himself has not staked on sixty-two. Ilis face is 
very long, and his eyes roll wildly.’’ 

With this extract we must take our leave of 
Mr. Dickens on Italian ground. Another year 
of absence, which he is about to spend in Swit- 
zerland, may probably make us, at some future 
day, his travelling companions in that also well- 
travelled country of glen and glacier. 





Palestine—{ L’ Univers Pittoresque, §c. | 
Munk. Firmin Didot Fréres. 

Tuts ample and well-illustrated volume is the 
fourth of an important series of publications by 
the enterprising house of Firmin Didot Fréres; 
which series is entitled ‘L’Univers Pittoresque.’ 
It is the production of a learned, candid, and 
ge nee Jew, officially connected with the 

1S. department of the Bibliothéque Royale, 
at Paris. We fear, however, that, carefully as 
it is written, it will not be acceptable either to 
Christians or Jews. The former may be offended 
at his treating some of their most cherished 
notions with contempt: the latter will certainly 
be indignant when they hear that he is no great 
admirer of either priests or sacrifices,—that 
he lashes the vices of personages who have 
generally been thought holy,—does not place 
much faith in miracles,—and believes no small 
portion of the Old Testament to be a com- 
position purely human, often made up of 
legendary tales and poetic traditions. Thus, 
speaking of Elijah’s final separation from Elisha 
beyond the river Jordan, the writer adds, “Such 
is the poetic legend as to the disappearance of 
the prophet Elijah: at a later period, tradition 
placed him in connexion with the Messiah, whose 
as though he had ascended alive into 

eaven, he was to become in re-appearing upon 
earth. ‘The historical part of the relation is, 
that Elijah retired beyond the Jordan, where he 
directed Elisha to return into Samaria to fulfil 
the religious and political mission to which his 
whole life had been consecrated. From the 
bosom of his unknown retreat we shall find 
him, after the lapse of a few years, addressing 
a letter to Joram, King of Israel.”” This passage 
is characteristic of the book: but, to confirm 
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our observations, and, atthe same time, to show 
the nature of the author’s bias in a clearer light, 
we translate another. He is opposing the reality, 
and even the possibility, of predictions verified 
by the event: ‘If, here and there, you find in 
the prophets a foretelling of positive facts, dates, 
and proper names, and in any respect a history 
of the future, be quite sure that there has been 
either interpolation or invention. Use the cri- 
tical scalpel, and you will find proof enough of 
both. If, for example, in a prophetic book 
attributed to Isaiah, you read of the return 
from the Babylonian exile, and see the name of 
Cyrus, who was posterior to Isaiah by about a 
couple of centuries, make yourself quite sure 
that it is not Isaiah who speaks.” ‘ Examine 
the Hebrew text of these suspicious passages of 
Isaiah, and, notwithstanding the general purity 
of the language, you will find that the writer be- 
trays his period (that of the exile) either by some 
Chaldaism, or by some allusion to Babylonian and 
Persian ideas. To give a more recent example: 
If, under the name of Daniel, you find an ad- 
mirably clear account of the successes of Alex- 
ander, be quite certain that it is not Daniel that 
is speaking: examine more closely, and you 
will discern many Greek words betraying a 
writer of the Macedonian period.”’ (p. 420.) The 
general merits of the book are such, however, 
that we should have been glad to recommend it, 
But it will be read in this country by a very 
small class; by those only who can separate the 
wheat from the chaff,—and can shut their eyes 
to blemishes, however great, when there are 
merits still greater to cast such blemishes into 
the shade. 

De Antiquis Legibus Liber. Being a Chronicle 
of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, and of 
certain matters which happened in the times 
between the years 1178 and 1274. With an 
Appendix.—[ Cronica Maiorum, §e.] 

(Second Notice.} 

Tue progress of the new dissension between 
the king and his barons did not at first affect the 
prosperity of London,—the majority of whose 
inhabitants still adhered to the barons’ party : and 
this year (1261) they chose as mayor one who 
subsequently suffered severely in their cause, 
Thomas Fitz Thomas. Againstthis mayor, as, 
indeed, against all the adherents of De Mont~ 
fort, the writer is very bitter; still, from his 
own showing, Fitz Thomas appears to have 
been a vigilant magistrate. On the occasion of 
the attack on the Jews in 1264,—which appears 
to have been rather for plunder than on a reli- 
gious account, but in which many were killed,— 
he expressly says that those who escaped owed 
their safety to the justiciaries and mayor, who 
sent them to the Tower, together with the chest 
that contained their deeds.* The account of 
the battle, or mise of Lewes, is very short and 
unsatisfactory; the writer probably, with the 
fear of King Edward or his justiciaries before 
his eyes, not liking, perhaps, to record the 
prominent part taken by the citizens, This is 
probably the reason, also, why no mention is 
made of De Montfort’s triumphant entry into 
the city a short time before. 

After the battle of Lewes, the king was 
willing to agree with his barons: so, ‘on 
the Thursday before Ascension Day, peace was 
proclaimed between the king and the barons ; 
and on the morrow, the barons’ army entered 
London, and the Lord King and his suite, 
and the King of Almaigne his brother, and 
many prisoners.” Many of these, and the 
king’s brother among them, were sent to the 





* In Matthew Paris, this massacre of the Jews is stated 
to have arisen from their “‘ having conspired to set the city 
on tire on Palm Sunday with Greek fire,”—and, therefore, 
the populace rose upon them. The present writer makes 
no mention of this,—which, indeed, is very unlikely. 
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Tower; but the king was held in a kind of 
honourable ey at St. Paul’s. Meanwhile, 
the queen was endeavouring to raise an army 
in Flanders; to obtain which, she pledged a 
large portion of the crown jewels :—a precept 
was, therefore, sent to each of the counties in 
the king’s name to provide a certain number of 
men well armed. ‘ Immediately on receiving 
this,”’ says the chronicler, ‘innumerable people, 
both horse and foot, from each county in Eng- 
land, came together, well provided with arms, 
to the sea-coast, to protect the realm against the 
strangers. And in like manner innumerable 
ships belonging to the Cinque Ports and other 
maritime towns, with men well armed and ap- 
pointed, came to drive away with strong hand 
(manu validd ) the said foreigners.” Surely this 
looks like a general feeling. The foreigners, 
however, did not dare to approach. Well had it 
been, perhaps, if they had, for the leaders of 
the barons’ army would then have been other- 
wise employed than in falling out among them- 
selves. 

This portion of our history, notwithstanding 


some recent important elucidations, is still very | 


obscure; nor does the Chronicle before us clear 
it at all. From it we learn, that early in the 
following year there was a parliament, to which 
‘¢all the bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons of 


the whole realm and of the Cinque Ports, together | 


with four men from each city and burgh, were 
summoned.” This parliament was held at 
Westminster; and then it is stated, that “the 
Lord King obliged himself by oath that neither 
he, nor the Lord Edward, in future times, would 
injure, or cause to be injured, the Earls of 
Leicester or Gloucester, or the citizens of Lon- 
don, or any of those who adhered to them, by 
occasion of anything done in the time of past 
disturbances; and he expressly directed that the 
Charter of Liberties, and that of the Forest, made 
in the ninth year of his reign, should be held 
inviolably, together with certain other articles, 
which were enacted in the month of June, 
in the year of his reign forty-eighth.” The 
reader will soon see how well this oath was 
kept. 

The following month, the mayor and alder- 
men took the oath of fealty to the king; and 
three days after, all in the city above the age 
of twelve years also swore, ‘each in his own 
ward, and before his alderman.” From a 
note in the margin, we find that ‘‘this wretched 
mayor (Fitz Thomas) swore in the presence of 
the king, at St. Paul's; and in swearing was bold 
enough to use these insolent words, saying to 
the Lord King, in the presence of the people : 
‘ Lord, so long as you shall be willing to be our 
good king and lord, we will be your faithful and 
devoted subjects.’”’ Had the coadjutors of Fitz 
Thomas exhibited as true an English spirit, the 
battle of freedom would not have had to be 
fought over again. On approaching the crisis 
of contest, the writer exhibits more and more 
hostility towards the De Montfort party. Thus, 
he states that the mariners of the Cinque Ports, 
by licence of the Earl of Leicester and his sons, 
cruised along the coasts, and plundered all who 


were either coming to or quitting England, and 
“cruelly threw the men into the sea, not sparing 


either Enelish or foreigners.’’ Now, that the 
mariners of these towns did great service, in 
guarding the coasts against foreign invasion, 
we learn from other sources; but when we find 
it added, “and of all this plunder the earl and 
his sons had a third part, as it is said,’’ we can 
easily perceive that this is merely one of the 
usual stories fabricated by the triumphant 
perty, to excuse its conduct towards the van- 
quished. 

War now broke out again; and Edward, having 
escaped from Hereford Castle, put himself at 











the head of a large army,—among whom were 
the barons who had withdrawn from De Mont- 
fort,—and took Gloucester and its castle. 

At length, on the 4th of August, the battle 
of Evesham (Hevesham, our chronicler spells it, 
in the true cockney style) was fought; and the 
triumph of might over right was complete. The 
account here is very short, and affords no new 
information: the chronicler, however, informs 
us that, at the very day and hour of the battle, 
there was a severe storm at London, with thun- 
der and lightning.. Robert of Gloucester says 
that a great darkness, like an eclipse, took place, 
at the time,—at which he was “sore afearde.”’ 

The news of this severe defeat, and, yet more, 
the death of their great leader, seem to have 
paralyzed the adherents of the cause throughout 
the land. Among the many points of similarity 
which may be traced between this early contest 
for freedom and the war of the parliament, the 
fate of the two great leaders is very prominent. 
Had Cromwell, instead of triumphing on the 
field of Naseby, found a grave there, the results 
would, doubtless, have been the same as at 
Evesham. And though he lived to become 
Lord Protector, and to fulfil the chief wish of 
his truly English heart—to see his country 
honoured and feared by every nation of Europe, 
—-still all was lost at his death; and the Stuarts 
returned, to inflict upon the land, and especially 
upon its metropolis, as severe, if not a severer, 
measure of vengeance, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, than the cowardly third Henry wreaked 
upon it in the thirteenth. 

There is one important notice in the Chro- 
nicle here,—which seems to prove that, had the 
people maintained a more menacing attitude, 
they would have made much better terms for 
themselves. This is, that at the Parliament 
held at Winchester, within a week after the 
battle, the younger Simon de Montfort ap- 
peared, having letters of safe conduct from the 
king and his son; but they not being able to 
come to terms, “he withdrew, and placed him- 
self in the castle of Kenilworth, where he 
gathered together many soldiers and followers 
who adhered to him.’’ Had the citizens done 
the same,—more especially as the Cinque Ports 
still held out,—they might have even made 
their own terms; and that this was proposed by 
part of the inhabitants we have the reluctant 
testimony of this writer. At Michaelmas, the 
king came to Windsor with his army, “ deter- 
mined to attack the city of London, calling the 
citizens his enemies.” ‘‘ Certain stupid, and 
malicious men,”’ the writer goes on to say, “ of 
the De Montfort party, recommended that the 
city should be fortified against him. But the 
discreeter citizens, who held alway the peace of 
the Lord King,” overruled this counsel; and 
eventually, by the persuasion of Roger de Ley- 
burne, agreed to supplicate peace, ‘ wholly 
submitting themselves to the king’s will,—life, 
members, and all property, moveable or im- 
moveable.” Itseems astonishing that the popular 
party —especially as Kenilworth Castle still 
held out, and the Cinque Ports were at open 
warfare—should have yielded to this insidious 
advice. Perhaps they remembered the king’s 
oath, mentioned before, which solemnly pledged 
him to refrain from visiting upon the citizens 
their past conduct; and, Be we too, they 
depended upon that chivalrous feeling which 
would content itself with the mere acknowledg- 
ment of homage. But Henry, and his son, 
whose youth was marked by extremely fero- 
cious conduct,—although we may seek in vain 
for’ notices of this in our popular historians— 
had no claim whatever to knightly virtues; so, 
the mayor, Fitz Thomas, and a number of the 
chief citizens, on arriving at Windsor bearing 
letters of safe conduct, were admitted, and 





immediately placed in the Tower (probably te 
Round Tower) ,—“ the king’s letters of when 
duct availing them nothing.” After remain; 
there a night and a day, the king placed the 
greater part in the outer court of the cast] 
but the mayor and four others, who had 
chief leaders, “he gave to the Lord Edward, 
who sent them back to the Tower.” After thi 
the king entered London, and seized the houses 
and goods of more than sixty citizens, He alsy 
seized all their lands withoutside the walls :—hyt 
what the writer most laments over jis, that he 
made Hugh Fitz Otho, his seneschal, keeper of 
the city, instead of allowing a mayor, and ap. 
pointed two bailiffs instead of sheriffs, 

A Christmas gift of 20,000 marks subsequently 
drew from the king a letter, “by which he re 
mitted his anger:’’ but the city still remained 
at his mercy; although the Cinque Ports, which 
held out, ‘were received into the grace of 
the Lord King,” —*though,”’ as the writer que. 
rulously adds, ‘‘for what reason, or oe 
necessity, all these things were granted to them, 
I know not.” 

At length, the citizens obtained the right of 
choosing four, from whom the king selected two 
bailiffs: but the populace, on the day of election, 
cried out, “Nay, nay, we will have no one but 
our mayor, Thomas Fitz Thomas, and we will 
that he, and his companions, be liberated from 
their prison at Windsor.” This afforded a good 
opportunity to the king’s emissaries,—and more 
were made prisoners. What became of Fitz 
Thomas does not appear. His four associates 
seem, after some time, to have been released,— 
probably on paying aheavy fine ; but he, in all 
likelihood, laid down his life in prison for the 
cause he had so boldly advocated, 

The following entry seems to transport us 
from real to ballad history :—‘ Afterwards, 
about Pentecost, Lord Edward fought with 
Adam Gurdan and his associates, in the wood 
at Aulton; where many were killed and taken, 
and all his band destroyed.” The reader vill 
doubtless remember that the ballad represents 
Gurdan as making his peace with Edward, who 
was struck with his exceeding bravery. He 
was probably one of “‘thedisinherited, "—asthose 
who had been outlawed for taking part with 
De Montfort were called : and, from other en- 
tries in this Chronicle, we find that there were 
large bands of these outlaws in various parts of 
the country for some years after ;—one of which 
was sufficiently powerful to take the city of 
Norwich, and compel the citizens to pay a ran- 
som. This is, to us, an additional confirmation 
of the opinion we expressed [No. 958], that 
the Robin Hood Ballads had their rise towards 
the close of this century, and that Robin Hood 
himself probably flourished about this time. 

It is certainly a most remarkable fact that, 
although, so far as fines and imprisonment 
went, Henry wassufficiently vindictive, not one 
person appears to have suffered capital unish- 
ment for the part taken against him. Not only 
were the various nobles liberated, on the pay- 
ment of large sums,—but the most obnoxious of 
the citizens were eventually merely prohibited 
from again residing within the walls. A list 
of these—fifty-seven in number—is given, Wl 
their respective callings. Most of the names 
are Saxon, and many well known in the city 
annals, But that not one, either among the 
nobles or commons, should have suffered asa 
traitor, is to us strong proof that free principles 
had “mightily grown and prevailed.” 

Nearly six years elapsed ere the city reco 
vered its ancient charters, and its cherished right 
of choosing a mayor; and the recovery seems, 
eventually, to have been owing to the necessity 
of conciliating so powerful and wealthy a commu 
nity, at a time when the king was sinking 
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and his successor about to embark for the 
Land. So, probably, as Henry was very 
jerout in his own way, he might hope for the 
yers of the citizens: and, as his son was in 
re of money for his voyage, the long-prayed 
forboon was yielded, at Pentecost, 1270; when, 
wat the request of Lord Edward, he granted 
they should have a mayor, after their accus- 
tomed form, and also two sheriffs, who should 
joldthe shrievalty of the city and Middlesex in 
fm, as had been the custom.” And then 


fdward set out to Portsmouth, on his way to 
the Holy Land ;—and, as a climax, the writer 
adds, that the sheriffs, immediately on entering 

n their office, “‘ caused a new pillory to be 
zt up, in the very place where the old one 


The subsequent entries, although valuable 
forthe documents inserted, present nothing of 
ral interest; and the Chronicle concludes 
with a memorandum of the regal feast at the 
cronation of King Edward,—to which, we 
am, all were invited, poor as well as rich, 
and were feasted for fifteen days! 

The Appendix consists of the various entries 
md notices inserted by later hands in this 
ynerable book. Their ‘‘ scrap-book” character 
is very striking. Thus, we have lists of the 
bishops of the various sees ; wonderful stories from 
Malmsbury, including that of the old woman 
of Berkeley; additional charters and letters 
patent ; lists of ** Wicounts”’ of London, to the 
time of Edward II.; a curious table of 
weights, —from which we find that “the Ester- 
ling weighs thirty-two grains of corn, and that 
fve Esterlings make a quarter of an ounce.” 
There are also various memoranda, relating to 
the affairs of the city, in most cockneyfied 
French ;—“‘ ville’ being invariably written 
“wile”;—* vint’” “ wint’; while “ valet’’ is 
almost unintelligible as “‘ wallé.’’ A few of these 
entries are worthy notice.—‘‘ About the Feast of 
the Annunciation, in the 25th year of King Ed- 
yard, the remains of Sir Edmund, his brother, 
were carried from the New Abbey of the Mi- 
noresses, outside Aldgate, to St. Paul’s, and then 
from St. Paul’s to Westminster; and the King 
accompanied the remains throughout the city on 
fot, with earls, barons, and bishops; and, on the 
norrow, the remains were interred at Westmin- 
ster, on the left hand of the altar of St. Peter.” 
Eimund Crouchbach died nearly three years 
before, in Gascony; it is probable, therefore, 
that his body remained at the Church of the 
Minoresses until his beautiful tomb was pre- 
pred. The house of the Minoresses was 
founded by his wife Blanche of Navarre. ‘Be 
it remembered, that on the day of Pentecost, 
Edward, Prince of Wales, received his arms from 
lis father, with three hundred knights, and, on 
the following day, he held his feast at the New 
Temple, with eight hundred knights” (24th year). 
—Under the ““1™¢ han” of Edward IL., we find | 
that at Christmas the frost was so severe, that 
nec the Themes for nineteen days.— 
there is also a memorandum of the great rejoic- 
ig on the birth of Edward III.; when sae | 
vere “carols in the streets,’ and conduits run- 
ting wine, and a tun of wine set abroach at 
the Cross of Cheape. 

_ The most interesting portion of the Appendix | 
is, however, the act relating to buildings,—* in | 
the first year of the illustrious King Richard, 
Henry, son of Aylewin, being mayor;’’ which | 
here given at full length. By this, we | 
fnd that a jury of twelve citizens were to | 
decide all questions, ‘in full hustings.”” The 
importance of the country fairs, at this period, is 
rae, shown in the following extract :—“ But 
ifthe hustings be not sitting, as at the time of 
St Botolph’s fair, or the time of harvest, or the 





fair was the great one held at Lincoln; and 
doubtless, so many of the London traders 
attended both fairs that business was compa- 
ratively at a standin the city. Itseems curious 
to observe the provisions lest the neighbouring 
houses should be injured by gutters, or openings 
in the wall, or windows that might overlook the 
adjoining premises. The walls are to be three 
feetin thickness, and sixteen in height, if of stone. 
This seems very low; but we must bear in mind 
that the roofs were very high-pitched; and that 
the ground floor, being seldom used, except as 
a warehouse or store room, was low,—from some 
specimensformerly remaining in Bristol, scarcely 
averaging morethan seven feet in height. It 1s 
stated that, after the disastrous fire in the first 
year of Stephen, many of the citizens adopted 
stone houses, with thick shingles for the roof, to 
avoid a like danger; and it is probable that, from 
henceforward, these were the materials chiefly 
used. It would have been more gratifying had 
this old document entered fully into detail 
respecting the form and arrangement of the 
dwelling-house of the Middle Ages,—since we 
have so very few notices respecting it. From 
reference being made to “ solaria’’ above the 
walls, it seems likely that two, perhaps even 
three, tiers of apartments might be placed in the 
roof; and from the mention of “ corbells,’’ we 


has had some of the marks picked out, and been 
altered to his immediate purpose :— 


Klaus, * * Has a man more senses after he has been to 
the schools? Will he not bleed if you stab him, and over- 
sleep himself if you drug his posset? Doves not hot iron 
burn him, and coals black his fingers ? 


Neither by any effort can we drive it out of 
our imagination, that somewhere, and at some 
time, sleeping or waking, we have been visited 
by a sound like this :-— 

Elkanah. Meanest thou thy wife ? 

Kodenstein. My wife, my wife !—Oh, God, I have no 
wife ! 
— Of the Essays, with their illustrations, little 
need be said. They are the intellectual recrea- 
tions of a humble and toiling man ; and honour- 
able, as testifying to such an occupation of his 
leisure: but we should only deceive him if we 
allowed him to suppose they have any literary 
value. The mere didactic, not teaching by 
some form of example, is too cold and slow 
and unimpressive to find an audience now, 
even were it wielded by the master hands who 
made it popular a century ago; but speaking 
by well-worn commonplaces, as it does in Mr. 
Milne’s page, he must be content to find his 
readers within a very narrow circle around his 
own personality.— Morning, and other Poems, 
are the production of an accomplished gentle- 
man and scholar, no doubt; but, though not 





think that the overhanging stories of the 15th | 
century might have been adopted even in the | 
12th.—We must, however, conelude ;—express- 
ing our hope that the Camden Society will furnish 
us, from time to time, with many works of a 
character similar to the one before us; since it 
is only from a constant reference to contem- 
porary writers that we can obtain an accurate 
view of past times. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 
(Third Article.) 

The Wild Huntsman; a Drama.—~Twelve Essays, 
with Occasional Illustrations in Verse. By J. 
Milne. — Morning, and other Poems. By a 
Member of the Scotch Bar. — Poems. 
Camilla Toulmin.—Poems, Rural and Mis- 
cellaneous. By D. Holt.— Man in the Re- 
public; a Series of Poems. By Cornelius 
Mathews. Zhe Traitor; an Historical Tra- 
gedy. By G. Gaskell.— The Squire's Daughter ; 
a Tragedy. By A. Park.—Hymuns for the 
Festivals and Saints’ Days of the Church of 
England—Hymns and Songs of the Church, 
Translated and Composed by George Wither. 
Edited by the Rev. E. Havergal. 

Tue three titles next on our list may be dis- 

posed of each with little more than a single 

word of remark. Zhe Wild Huntsman,—with 
the exception that the piece opens in Hades, 
having an induction whose actors are Infernals, 

—and that a favourite poetical Cockneyism, 

which occasionally gets two syllables out of one, 

has grown with the author to such an unpre- 
cedented developement as marks a_ positive 


| idiosyncrasy—has nothing to distinguish it from 


the multitude of incoherencies which offer them- 
selves as that masterpiece of Art,—a drama. 
Hour, fire, sour, devour, empire, premature, se- 
cure, four,—et id genus omne,—do duty as hou-er, 
empi-er, prematu-er, sou-er, &c., to an extent 
which becomes a distinction :—it is scarcely so 
that the same author sets spawn to rhyme with 
born, &c.,—an admitted licence of Cockney- 
land. 
else, will we allow an author to force on our 
acceptance such confusion of numbers as the 
following :— 
Spirits of hell, thou dreadful forms, what are ye? 

It is with great regret, at any time, that we 
question a writer's poetical honesty; but we 
cannot persuade ourselves that the present dra- 


tne of the fair at Winchester.” St. Botolph’s | matist came fairly by the following,—though it 


By | 


But neither in Cockaigne nor anywhere | 


at all commonplace, they are, like Mr. Milne’s 
‘ Essays,’ far too cold to satisfy any of the crav- 
ings which poetry must answer to-day if it 
would win the name. They have the classic form 
without the classic finish,—and affect the Mil- 
tonic model, which, sometimes needing all the 
Miltonic fire to reconcile us to it, looks lifeless 
under this barrister's hands. 

The poetry of Miss Toulmin is of a class far 
above the mediocrities amid which, by its form 
and the occasional character of its efforts, it is 
| its unfortunate destiny to range. It contains 
much of wealth that deserves to be rescued from 
a lot so obscure. Indeed, Miss Toulmin gene- 
rally sings because she has first thought; and 

uts the Muse forward only because the Muse 
og something to say. The misfortune of this 
lady’s Muse, however, is, that it wants educating 
—both as regards its mind and form ; but it is 
rich in the materials that would make the edu- 
cation easy. A little more cultivation would 
teach it to avoid that confusion of images which, 
occasionally, does great injustice to its own 
meanings; and alittle earnest instruction might 
show this writer’s own earnest spirit how, some- 
times, she thinks in the direction of Truth, yet 
ends in falsehood after all, from not thinking 
quite enough. Anti-wisdom speaks at times so 
like wisdom, whose manner he apes, that it re- 
quires great care to avoid being misled: as 
Eros and Anteros each present a figure too apt 
to deceive by their resemblance,—while one 
speaks the language of the passions, the other 
that of the highest truth. We will refer Miss 
Toulmin for an example of what we mean to 
her poem, ‘The Death of the Pauper Peasant.’ 
We may observe, too, of Miss Toulmin’s 
| poetry in general, that her execution is rarely 
; equal to her conception—that she has more 

science as a singer than voice. She raises 
| a train of thought, too often, which she disap- 
| points us in working. There are few of her 

lyrics which we should choose to quote entire, 
when we seek todo her honour. ‘This is a fault 

obviously within the means of correction,—and 
of correction by the very qualities which the 
writer possesses. For the most part, her lightest 
essays are suggestive: 

Astrology and Alchemy. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.”—SHaksPEARE. 


Speak gently of those two wild dreams, nor curl tue ip with 





| 





scorn, 
That ever, wearing human shape, such reaming fools were 
rn, 
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As they whose gorgeous errors shook the steadfast thrones 
of kings, 

And shadowed long the mental world with their outspread- 
ing wings. 

It was an Age of Darkness—yea, the mighty Mind of Man 

Was struggling ‘mid the brambles which its pathway over- 


ran; 
And feebly shone the star of Truth, which rises as we gaze, 
Until at last we fain must hope "twill shed meridian blaze : 
But only near the horizon it glimmered to the view 
Of the earnest ones of olden time—the seekers of the True! 
Speak gently of those parents old, who, dying at the birth, 
Brought forth their marvellous offspring, to shed upon the 
earth 
The truth-enkindled, living light which never shall be lost. 
Astrovomy and CuEmistry !—oh, where can Science boast 
Such peerless daughters as the two that time hath won 


at last 
From travail of the teeming mind, through darksome ages 


It wasa dazzling meteor, that well might lead astray 

The bounding heart which fain would soar above its home 
of clay, 

To think the whirling Stars, that watch with their unslum- 
bering eyes, 

Had power unseen to guide the reins of human destinies. 

Oh! surely ’twas no grovelling soul that first the thought 
did own 

Which link’d his Being to the Stars, upon their purple 


‘one. 
And mounting on the pinions strong which only Faith can 
spread, 
Disdained sometimes the rugged path that Reason loves to 


read. 
And yet, methinks, with ded wing, Faith often in the 





race 
Didturn where Reason’s finger shewed anonaresting-place:— 
It might be such indeed were few, and yet the daughter fair, 
AstRONOMY, that mounts the path, and doth its steepness 


are, 
Reveals the things and thoughts that ask of man more 
ample mind 
Than in her old dead parent’s dream were ever found 
entwined. 
The Hand. 
What is it, fashioned wondrously, that, twin born with the 


Marks Man from every meaner thing that bounds across the 
plain, 

Or gambols in the mighty deep, or floats in summer air,— 

What is the help meet for the Mind no lesser life may 
share? 

It is the Hand, the Human Hand, interpreter of Will; 

Was ever servant yet so great, and so obedient still? 

Of all Creation’s mysteries with which the world is rife, 

Ir seems a marvel to my soul but second unto Life! 

How weak a thing of flesh it is, yet think what 17 has 
done! 

And ask from poor Idolators why it no worship won ? 

* 7 * * 


Yet think—that Hand which never yet knew weariness or 
Whose fairness neither summer's sun nor winter’s cold must 
Which doth not know a harsher rule than leisure’s chosen 
Is after. all but fashioned like the trembling, clammy 


hing 
With which the faded sempstress pale, in youth’s yet early 
spring. 
Digs ber own grave, with needle small, through Nature’s 
drowsy night. 
Oh! when will Fortune, Justice, too, unbind their eyes to 
ight ! 
How is it Fashion's proud array, thus wove on Death's own 


oom 
Ne'er changes, by a demon spell, to trappings of the tomb? 
There is simple and tender beauty in lyrics 
like the following :— 


The Blind Girl's Lament. 
It is not that I cannot see 
The birds and flowers of spring, 
"Tis not that beauty seems to me 
A dreamy unknown thing: 
It is not that I cannot mark 
The blue and sparkling sky, 
Nor ocean's foam, nor mountain’s peak, 
That e’er I weep or sigh. 
They tell me that the birds, whose notes 
Fall rich and sweet and full,— 
That these I listen to and love 
Are not all beautiful ! 
They tell me that the gayest flowers 
Which sunshine ever brings 
Are not the ones [ know so well, 
But strange and scentless things ! 
My little brother leads me forth 
To where the violets grow; 
Hlis gentle, light, yet careful step, 
And tiny hand I know. 
My mother’s voice is soft and sweet 
Like music on my ear ; 
The very atmosphere seems love, 
When these to me are near. 


My father twines his arms around, 
And draws me to his breast, 

To kiss the poor blind helpless girl 
He says he loves the best. 

*Tis then I ponder unknown things, 
It may be—weep or sigh, 

And think how glorious it must be 
To meet Affection's eye! 





Birthday Thoughts. 
’Tis a Birthday ! You know whose: 
One year added unto those 
Which came round so very fast, 
That we said, upon the last, 
We would chronicle no more 
Till had passed another score! 


Well! the sky is just as blue 

As it was in former years ; 

Roses have the self-same hue, 

And each summer flower appears 
Gracefully to raise its head, 

While its fragrant wealth is shed, 

As when rudely from their stem 

We young children severed them, 

To compose a plaything wreath. 

Just the same the hawthorn’s breath, 
As when, in the studious hour, 

It had a forbidden power; 

For, while stealing o'er our senses, 
Thought was lured from present ** tenses 
To the shady garden plot, 

Or the fields where brooks were not. 
There’s the old clock striking ten! 

Is it study-hour again ? 

Yea,—but not from grammar book,— 
Or in school-room's prisoned nook 
Read we, as we ponder thus 

Of the change that isin us! 


” 


Yonder oak tree—not a bit 

Has it grown—I'm sure of it, 

Since against its sturdy bark 
Measured we our three feet height, 
And indented there the mark, 
Which, alas! is vanished quite. 

Tell me—would’st thou, if we could, 
Recall one hour of childhood’s years,— 
With its April smiles and tears, 
With its trembling hopes and fears ; 
‘These so little understood, 

That a young child’s woe or mirth, 
Is the loneliest thing on earth? 

For the Future, castle- building, 
With bright fancy’s ready gilding, 
May not be the wisest way 

We can pass an hour to-day ; 

But methinks ’twere quite as wise 
As to turn, with longing eyes, 

To the years that dropped so fast 

In that grave we call the Past. 

Earth grows richer every day 

In the wealth that mind must sway. 
So, though the sky be still as blue— 
The summer clouds as fleecy too,— 
The flowers as bright—the thrush’s note 
As richly to the ear doth float, 

As when our tiny footsteps strayed 
In garden trim or emerald glade, 

Let us with hearts contented own 
That we the only change have known. 


“Sweet Poetry, I bid thee hail!’ says Mr. 
Holt—a needless invocation ; for it hails, and it 


rains, and it pours ! 


Mr. Holt is one of those 


bards who reckon on juvenility; and, with the 
— which his volume contains, we think that 
e and his friends may very fairly take it into 


their own account. 
flowing, the sentiments natural, the fancies gra 


The rhymes are easy and 


ce- 


ful. Mr. Holt has the sense of melody and many 


poetic instincts, there is no doubt ; and it is 
perly attributable to his youth that his Mi 


ro- 


use 


as not yet learnt to think her own thoughts or 


mix her own colours. 


The best advice that 


could have been given him should have come 
from his friends—not to publish for the present: 
the best thing he can do now is, to take ours. 
Let him persuade himself to look on this volume 
as a promise, not a performance—and he may 


prosper. 


Man in the Republic is a product of the Ame- 
rican mind; and differs from the ordinary poetic 
produce of the same soil in having a philosophy 


and a 


urpose of its own. 
small 


uodecimo, containing nineteen sh 


The volume is a 


ort 


poems; the first of which presents ‘The Child’— 
and, as the author intends him to be, the Ame- 
rican child—at his first entrance on the scene 


of life, after the following fashion :— 


The Chil. 

Calm in thy cradle lie, thou little child, 

Thy white limbs smoothing in a patient sleep, 
Or, gambolling when thou wakest at the peep 

Of the young day—as clear and undefiled 

Asthou! Around thy fresh and lowly bed 
Look up, and see how reverend men are standing, 
In wonder at a babe so all-commanding 

In his young spirit, at the fountain-head. 

They watch the quiet of thy deep blue eye, 
Where all the outward world is born anew ; 
Where habit, figure, form, complexion, hue, 

Rise up and live again in that pure sky. 





At every lifting of thine arms, they feel 
The ribbed and vasty bulk of empire shake 
And from the fashion of thy features take’ 

The hope and image of the eommon-weal. 

See ! through the white skin beats the ruddy tide! 
The pulses of thine heart, that come and go, _ 
Like the great circles of the ocean-flow, 

And dash a continent at either side. 

Thou wield’st a hopeful empire, large and fair, 
With sceptred strength: about thy brow is set 
A fresh glad crown, with dewy morning wet, 

And noon-day lingers in thy flaxen hair! 

Kingdom, authority, and power, to thee 
Belong; the hand that frees, the chain that thralls— 
Each attribute on various man that falls, 

Strides he the globe, or canvas-tents the sea: 

The sword, the staff, the judge’s cap of death, 
The ruler’s robe, the treasurer's key of gold, 

All growths the world-wide scope of life may hold, 

Are formed in thee, and people in thy breath, 

Be stirred or still, as prompts thy beating heart ! 
Out of thy slumbering calmness there shall climb 
Spirits serene and true against the time 

That trumpets men to an heroic part; 

And motion shall confirm thee, rough or mild, 
For the full sway that unto thee belongs, 

In the still house. or "mid the massy throngs 

Of life—thou gentle and thou Sovereign Child! 


This child, then, the author follows into the 
various phases of American life, by each one of 
these little poems ; with the view of enforcing 
their several dignities and duties, and com- 
posing out of all the figure of a Commonweal, 

irst, ‘The Father’ has his lesson of caution 
towards the fashioning of this newly-awakened 
spirit. Then ‘The Teacher’ is bid— 
With reverent steps approach the soul that lies 
Before thee, rude, unformed, and full of life, 


A chaos shrouding up a future world— 
To order born—yet with itself at strife. 


Peer for awhile within the dark domain, 

And see how temples mighty spring to sight, 
Arks, palaces—all dead or living things 

Doomed to climb up into the Heaven's light, 
To heap the earth, or sail the outward sea ; 

The giant mass of things to come at large 
Hovering about and shaping silently 

Within that baby soul’s unquiet marge. 

The child, grown into ‘ The Citizen,’ is told— 

Nowhere within the great globe’s skyey round 

Can’st thou escape thy duty, grand and high,— 
A man had d, h ‘vy d, h a 

Walk to the tropic, to the desert fly. 
A full-fraught hope upon ~~ shoulder leans, 

And beats with thine the heart of half the world; 
Ever behind thee walks the shining past, 

Before thee burns the star-stripe, high unfurled. 


‘The Merchant’ is reminded that— 
Undimmed the man should through the trader shine, 
Nor show the soul disabled by the craft : 
Slight duties may not lessen but adorn, 
As cedar’s berries round the cedar’s shaft. 
The pettiest act will lift the doer up, 
The mightiest cast him swift and headlong down,— 
If one forget the spirit of his deed, 
Another wear it as a living crown. 


‘The Soldier’ has his rule: and ‘ The State~ 
man’ his warning :-— 
Accursed who on the Mount of Rulers sits, 
Nor gains some glimpses of a fairer day ! 
Who knows not there what there his soul befits, 
Thoughts that leap up and kindle far away 
The coming time! * 
Be deep to feel, and slower to express— 
And then alone in the consummate act— 
Reap not the ocean, nor the free air till, 
But keep within their own peculiar tract: 
Confirm the state in all its needful right, 
Nor strive to draw within its general bound, 
For gain or loss, for glory or distress, 
The rich man’s hoard, the poor man's narrow ground. 
Strip from the trunk that props the empire up 
All weeds, all flowers that hide the simple shaft; 
Plain as the heavens and pure as mid-day light 
Swell up its ample cope; nor yet ingraft 
A single leaf nor draw a single line 
To cheat the eye, or coax the grasper's hand. 
Simple it rose—so simple let it rise— 
For ever changeless simple, let it stand! 
I see a nation stand beside a grave 
Wherein a statesman and a soldier sleeps; 

Red war and snowy peace, each careful holds, 
Silent and armed, a vigil for the brave , 
Good man :—’Twas he who knew the path to strife, 

And walked it ever with his offered hand 
And heart, and all he had, or hoped, of life,— 
And Ile that led to rest his native land. 


As ‘ Painter,’ ‘ Sculptor,’ ‘ Journalist,’ 
‘ Reformer,’ ‘ Poor Man,’ ‘ Scholar,’ and 
‘ Preacher,’ the Child of the first poem & 
tutored how to be a citizen: and the ‘Poets 
high and crowning mission is thus allowed:— 


On thee the mount, the valley, and the sea, ; 
The forge, the field, the household, call on thee! 
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tiful as trees in every field, 

ee eiving each a sea-god to be seen ; 
Men, to whose eyes & later truth revealed, 

Dazzling, cry out in anguish quick and keen, 
Ask to be championed in their new-born thoughts, 

To have an utterance adequate and bold— 
Ask that the ages’ dull sepulchral stone 

Back from their Saviour’s burial-place be rolled ; 
All pressing to be heard—all lay on thee 

Their cause, and make their love the joyful fee. 


its not in the wildernesses’ edge, 

= ouak lodges of the wintry north,— 
Nor crouches in the rice-field’s slimy sedge, 

Nor on the cold, wide waters ventures forth— 
Who waits not, in the pauses of his toil, 

With hope that spirits in the air may sing ; 
‘Who upward turns not, at propitious times, 

Breathless, his silent features listening : 
Jn desert and in lodge, on marsh and main, 
To feed his hungry heart and conquer pain. 
To strike or bear, to conquer or to yield, 

Teach thou! O, topmost crown of duty, teach 
What fancy whispers to the listening ear, 

At hours when tongue nor taint of care impeach 
The fruitful calm of greatly silent hearts ; 

When all the stars for happy thought are set, 
And in the secret chambers of the soul 

‘All blessed powers of joyful truth are met. 

Though calm and garlandless thou mayst appear, 

The world shall know thee for its crowned seer! 

Our readers will see, there is something of 
originality in this design and its treatment; and 
the execution is, in parts, good. An excessive 
carelessness of performance, at times—a loose- 
ness of metres beyond all reasonable allow- 
ance—and an occasional turgidity of tone—a 
lifting, as it were, of the author's self up on 
stilts quite out of sight of small men—disfigure 
a thoughtful and characteristic work. How, 
in anew edition, which this is, these faults have 
not been corrected, we are at a loss to under- 
stand. The little duodecimo is worth the pains; 
and we welcome heartily a minstrel from the 
great continent who treats us to American 
music, 

Of The Traitor, and The Squire’s Daughter, 
we have felt some remorse in even writing the 
names. The authors, it is seen, call them tra- 
gedies :—we are quite unable to make the proper 
technical correction by stating what they should 
be called; and it were merely idle to charac- 
terize them more generally—as we might. Of 
the two, Mr. Park’s is the greater literary folly, 

= 8 nn one 
—from being presented, by the insinuations of 
; geese jon der : 
its preface, as a finished specimen of its class: 
but Mr. Gaskell’s is conspicuous for exhibiting 
aman in whom the sense of rhythm and melody 
is absolutely wanting—writing in what he calls 
verse. A few lines will be sufficient to illustrate 
this assertion; when we state that Mr. Gaskell 
may change them for any others in the play that 
he shall prefer to offer in their place. His ear 
has a positive incapacity for measurement. By 
— : y 
some strange prosaic inherency, the lines, though 
broken into lengths, actually /ook like prose in 
his page, even before they are read :— 
We advise a 

Numerous force, which of itself is guarantee 

Enough, for if we fail to join, so strong 

A troop, must be its own defence.—Did we 

Not wish for your success we should not care 

To see you strong in arms. We have no motive 

But our country’s weal, and our desire to 

Live again upon its soil.—When these rival 

States last met in arms, it was a patriot’s 

Act secured the glory of the day—the 

Banished Ghibellines then sent the German 

Troops besotted to the field. 


Hymns for the Festivals and Saints’ Days of 
the Church of England, and Hymns and Songs 
of the Church, may have a paragraph between 
them. The former is one more added to the many 
examples of how inadequately the Muse is repre- 
sented by all those who seek to play upon the 

tpof David. With exceptions so few as merely 
to illustrate the rule, the singers of Israel have 

n below their themes in a degree far beyond 

mere measure of the impossibility of 
teaching them. The present attempt sings the 
rd’s Song on the lowest poetical key.—The 
second of these volumes, as a reprint of a por- 
tion of old Wither’s ‘ Divine Songs,’ calls for 
Ro particular remark ; though we may observe 





that, beside the comparatively full and swelling 
tone—the occasional organ note—of the old 
singer, modern church poetry like that of the 
companion volume sounds yet more flat and 
unprofitable. 





MEDICAL WORKS. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medi- 
cine, comprising Diseases of the Heart, by P. M. 
Latham, M. D.—Dr. Latham has long occupied the 
appointment of physician to one of the largest hos- 
pitals of the metropolis; and it is pleasing to find 
that he has done something more than make it a 
stepping-stone to practice. The series of Lectures, 
of which this is the first volume, will undoubtedly 
embody the experience for which he has had so 
ample a field. Amidst the improvements in phy- 
siology and chemistry of the present day, it might 
be excused if the work of a physician engaged in 
active practice contained evidence of his not being 
quite up to the science of the day. The present 
volume does not afford any such indications, although 
it is upon a subject which almost entirely belongs to 
the pathology of the nineteenth century. Disease 
of the heart, formerly the most obscure, and least 
certainly treated of all the maladies that flesh is 
heir to, has become, through the medium of the 
stethoscope, the lesion of all others that may be the 
most easily distinguished. It is the facility with 
which diseases of the heart are detected, at the 
present day, which has led to the notion that these 
diseases are on the increase. But so far from this 
being the case, there can be no doubt that the facility 
with which any disease of the heart can be detected 
is daily leading to a reduction in the number and 
fatality of these terrible visitations. This work, if it 
adds little to our knowledge of the pathology and 
treatment of the diseases of the heart, will, at least, 
be acceptable to the medical profession as the record 
of the experience of one of its most industrious and 
successful members. 

Practical Observations on the Diseases most fatal to 
Children, by P. Hood.—That the mortality amongst 
children is very much greater than at any other 
period of life, is a fact éstablished by the most exten- 
sive statistical details. “ Between the Ist of July 
1840,” says Mr. Hood, “and the 30th of June 1841, 
the number of births registered in England and 
Wales were—males, 257,129; females, 244,460; 
total, 501,589. In the same year, the deaths of all 
ages were—males, 177,926; females, 172,175; total, 
305,101; of this number, 76,328 were children, of 
both sexes, under one year, and 65,419 children 
between one and five years old,—making together 
141,747; which is at the rate of more than forty out 
of every hundred deaths.” Mr. Hood hints that 
the great disproportion that occurs between the mor- 
tality of the first five years of life and the subsequent 
quinquennial periods, arises from an insufficient know- 
ledge of the nature of the diseases of children by 
medical men. To a certain extent, this may be the 
case ; but the great amount of mortality arises from 
other causes, and those of a preventable or remove- 
able kind. In the first place, it is a fact worth 
attention, that first children die more frequently 
than the subsequent members of the family; and 
this arises undoubtedly from the imperfect knowledge 
and bad management of young mothers. A more 
active cause, however, of mortality is deficient ven- 
tilation. That this is the cause of a great amount 
of death will be seen by comparing the mortality of 
towns and cities with the country, and that of the 
poor and the rich. The want of ventilation, and a 
due access of pure air, is not confined to our courts 
and alleys, and the residences of the poor. It is 
more frequently a cause of disease amongst the opu- 
lent than they have any idea of. Deficient nourish- 
ment and a want of cleanliness add to the mortality 
amongst the children of the poor. We think these 
are rather the causes of death among children than 
mismanagement during illness. We have not been 
able to discover that Mr. Hood’s treatment of the 
diseases of children differs from that ordinarily adopted 
by his medical brethren. He is, however, a practical 
man; and the medical student will not fail to find 
some useful hints on the treatment of diseases of 
children in this volume. 

Health made Easy for the People.—This is a judi- 
cious compilation, intended to point out the structwe 





of the human body, and the best means of securing 
its healthy action. If people would but give up 
a small portion of their time to the study of books 
like the present, they would not only diminish the 
necessity of calling in a medical man, but they would 
also learn to send for those who really understand 
their profession. It is painful to witness, at the 
present day, the patronage and confidence,—and that 
by parties who, from their position, ought to be the 
leaders in the enlightenment of society,—bestowed 
upon the professors of homeopathy, hydropathy, ani- 
mal magnetism, and similar humbugs; whilst men 
profoundly acquainted with the structure and diseases 
of the human frame are left to struggle on unnoticed. 
In fact, it appears that, with those who send for the 
licensed medical man, a knowledge of his profession 
and a sound scientific education are frequently the 
last things that are required as a recommendation of 
his services. Such works as the present are calculated 
to open the eyes of the public to the impostures of 
the quack, as well as to the delusions practised by 
some of the diplomatized. 

Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences, 
Vols. I. and IL, edited by Dr. Ranking.—The in- 
creasing number of periodicals devoted to science has 
rendered it almost impossible, from the extent of 
surface over which the matter is distributed, to keep 
up with the advances of any particular branch of 
science ; and if this difficulty be great in one depart- 
ment of science, it is more so with medicine, whose 
practice depends on the knowledge of several distinct 
sciences. It is on this account that yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly reports, drawn up by indivi- 
duais who undertake the trouble of wading through 
the matter published in other forms, have lately 
become extensively adopted. Whether these re- 
ports give a fair view of what has been done, 
depends, of course, on the ability of the individual 
who draws them up. In the medical sciences, this 
is difficult, but most important. There is probably no 
species of literature that abounds with so much trash 
as the medical: and, unless a sound judgment and 
extensive knowledge are combined, the “report,’’ or 
“abstract,” is but a distillation of nonsense. The 
half-yearly abstract before uscontains two parts: —one 
devoted to a brief epitome of cases, papers, books, 
&c., in the various departments of medical science, — 
and the other to reports on the same. On the whole, 
we think this abstract an advance on its predecessors : 
and there is, on the part of its contributors, a more 
full recognition of the principles of science, on which 
the practice of medicine is founded. The reports 
on Chemistry, by Dr. Day, strike us as being parti- 
cularly valuable. If one science is more intimately 
connected with medicine than another that science 
is chemistry: and yet, till within a recent period, the 
methods of investigation in organic chemistry were so 
defective that its principles were almost disregarded 
in the treatment of disease. It is no longer so: and 
a brilliant path is opened up to the medical student 
who pursues the science of chemistry in the direction 
of his own studies. The otherreports are well written: 
and, for those medical men who have not time to inves- 
tigate for themselves, and are yet anxious to know 
what is going on in medical science, we can recom- 
mend these volumes. Such books, however, ought 
not to supersede the study of treatises developing the 
principles of science ;—a result which is to be feared 
from the increasing number of books of this class, 

Consumption and Asthma.—The Ladies’ Medical 
Friend.—Two books by the same author. We know 
not if he has any claim to the M.D. which he ap- 
pends to his name; but this we know, that if he has, 
he is a disgrace to his profession. Books more evi- 
dently written to impose upon the weak and gull the 
credulous, if their tendency be not even worse than 
this, we have seldom seen. 

Medical and Physiological Problems, by William 
Griffin, M.D., and Daniel Griffin, M.D.—Amidst the 
dogmatism, ignorance and presumption with which 
the majority of books on medical subjects are writ- 
ten, it is refreshing to find one of so earnest and truly 
philosophical a spirit asthis before us. No one can for 


| a moment doubt that the practice of medicine, like 


that of agriculture and every other art, must be 
benefited by a knowledge of the laws which govern 
the objects it embraces. Yetit is not an uncommon 
thing, at the present day, to find men totally unac- 


| quainted with the first eloments of human physiology 
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undertaking the practice of the most difficult of 
professions. In other arts, failure is the inevitable 
result of ignorance; and men find it necessary, in 
order to succeed, that they should keep up with the 
knowledge of theirday. Why then is it not so with 
medicine? Unfortunately for those who practise 
this art in earnest, the public are not able to judge 
of the results of their treatment. It is supposed 
that the human body presents no greater com- 
plication than an ordinary piece of machinery ;— 
that its derangements are as simple; and that a 
person who gets rid of a disease under the treatment 
of a homeopath, hydropath, or regular practitioner, 
has as assuredly got well because of this treatment 
as a watch goes right because of the treatment 
of the watchmaker. Now, in this fallacy lies, not 
only the confidence of the public in the empiric and 
impostor, but also much error on the part of the 
educated practitioner. The human frame is, in fact, 
infinitely more complicated than the most compound 
piece of human machinery. It depends for its healthy 
action upon a vast number of causes,—only a few 
of which have been arrived at by most skilful prac- 
titioners of the art of medicine. In the majority of 
diseases, only a distant approximation can be made 
. to a correct estimate of their causes, remote and 
proximate. The actions of medicines themselves 
are only imperfectly understood; and the list of 
remedies successively adopted and rejected by the 
most skilful of medical men proves how little is 
certain even on this point. In addition to all this, 
the human system has in itself an immense recover- 
able power, whose agency it is often most difficult to 
calculate ; and which certainly only those who ad- 
minister tricillionths of grains of medicine are ina 
Position to estimate. If we add to this the fact, that 
each individual is placed in peculiar cireumstances,— 
that he is endowed with a mind acting powerfully on 
the body,—and that in no two cases can it be said that 
the external circumstances, mind, and body are the 
same,—it must then be evident that the diseases of 
the body must be treated on general principles; and 
that only in a limited range of cases can the expe- 
rience of previous cases be made specially to bear 
onanew one. That this is really the position in 
which they are placed, evenall medical men donot sus- 
pect; and our medical literature abounds with details 
of cases successfully treated by opposite modes of 
treatment. The facts in such works are carefully 
enough stated ; but the conclusion of the writers, like 
that of the public in the cures of the empiric, is wrong: 
other causes—and those not alluded to at all—are 
the agents of cure. We have made these remarks 
in connexion with this volume of the Drs. Griftin, 
because we feel convinced they have not fallen into 
the error which we have attempted to expose. Their 
book consists of thirteen papers,—all on subjects of 
great interest to the medical man. These papers 
are not loose details of facts and hasty inductions 
therefrom ; but they have for their object the estab- 
lishment of great principles, and the building upon 
these of a sound and scientific practice of medicine. 
We regard these essays as models of healthy reason- 
ing; and worthy the attention of all who would 
pursue medicine in the spirit of a sound and practical 
philosophy. 

The Science of Phrenology as applicable to Educa- 
tion, Friendship, Love, Courtship, and Matrimony, &c. 
by J.C. Lyons. —A book with more than the usual 
amount of the twaddle with which the professors of the 
science of phrenology delight to indulge the public. 
It is, moreover, dedicated “to the ladies.” For their 
especial behest, we give the following passage on the 
subject of ‘Courtship..—“In entering upon this 
interesting portion of our life, truth must be observed, 
otherwise courtship will lose its charms. Many 
think themselves offended simply because, not know- 
ing their errors, they suppose others dwell in like 
darkness. The generality of young ladies are led 
away by a handsome face, good figure, warm passion, 
flattering tongue, and lastly a polite address ;_ whilst 
they invariably neglect the most important conside- 
ration—namely a well-formed head ; and great is the 
punishment that follows this want of foresight.” 
We would venture, however, to suggest to our fair 
friends, that well-formed heads are sometimes wooden; 
and that no amount of foresight will enable them to 
ascertain how much brains a man has, though his head 
be ever so well formed. 





The Descriptive Anatomy of the Brain, Spinal Cord, 
and Ganglions, and of their Covering, adapted for the 
Use of Students, by Robert Bentley Todd, M.D.— 
This is a reprint of an article in the ‘ Cyclopedia of 
Anatomy and Physiology,’ and is intended asa guideto 
the study of the anatomy of the nervoussystem. The 
author does not enter into the disputed points of the 
physiology of thenervoussystem,—and on that account 
the work is little adapted for general reading. With 
the scalpel and the microscope at hand, Dr. Todd's 
book will be found a valuable assistant in unraveling 
the intricacies of the structure of the brain, spinal 
cord, and nerves, 

The Cold Water Cure, its Use and Misuse ex- 
amined, by Herbert Mayo, M.D. F.R.S.—A feeling 
of melancholy has come over us in glancing our eyes 
over the pages of this volume. Were we not assured 
of the fact, we could hardly believe, on the evidence 
of our own eyesight, that Herbert Mayo, the Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at King’s College, the intelligent 
author of works on pathology and physiology, the 
skilful surgeon, and a rival discoverer with one of 
our greatest physiologists, could be the author of this 
volume. . His name will induce some to examine 
the cold water cure, who have only regarded it pre- 
viously as one of the heads of the hydra quackery ; 
and some whose interest in it may be less indirect 
than his own will be added to the victims of the 
system. How is it that a man of Dr. Mayo’s attain- 
ments and powers of investigation should have given 
such credence to this system? We will not answer 
this question; but we think that it is very evident 
that cessation from the anxieties of a metropolitan 
practice, the living in pure air, and an entire change 
of scene would suffice to account for any change in 
Dr. Mayo’s own health, without having recourse to 
the application of wet sheets and the drinking of 
pailfuls of cold water. Dr. Mayo himself also 
regards this as an element of his better health. 
“ And here,”—that is, at Muhlbad, he says,—* I pro- 
pose to remain some years; as I find my health 
continually improving, which I attribute in part to 
the influence of the dry air of this country ; and as 
I am able to exercise my profession in an hydro- 
pathic establishment, while still unfitted for pursuing 
it actively elsewhere.” Well may he express his 
astonishment at finding himself thus placed. He is 
not more astonished than are they who knew him in 
London as a man exercising his profession upon 
principles so ably expounded by himself,—and not 
the less true that he has departed from them. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


M 

A rapid tour through Italy peesants di fine 
country under such widely different social ang 
political aspects, that, were they a silent people, which 
by no means they are, the traveller would 
believe that they are members of one great family, 
speaking the same language. Here, we have anation 
of Policinellos, dancing and singing in the midst of 
the most abject wretchedness; and, whether Vesuving 
is peppering them with its fires, or the earthquake’ 
rocking them in their beds, or famine and taxation 
are bowing them down to the dust, still maintain. 
ing a perpetual gaiety—eating their maccaroni when 
they can get it, and leaving the care of all their 
sublunary affairs to their Saints.—On their confines, 
we find a people their very antipodes in character. 
graver and dignified—nay, silent by comparison: in 
the midst of their abjectness, not insensible to it; and 
notindisposed, did an occasion offer itself, to daresome- 
thing worth daring.— Arriving in Tuscany, the travel- 
ler finds something more cheering. There are evident 
signs of improvement—there are good influences at 
work: and so it is throughout the whole of the North 
of Italy—they are a different people from those of 
the South,—whether it be owing to a greater in- 
fusion of foreign blood or greater vigour in the 
government. On arriving in Tuscany, and travelling 
northwards, one meets with less misery, and withevi- 
dent signs of greater wealth and improvement. 

On coming north from Naples,as usual, I wentashore 
at Leghorn; and in the short time I remained, gleaned 
enough to make a favourable comparison between 
Tuscany and the Southern States. Whilst the Pope, 
either from fear of a revolution amongst the cabmen 
of his capital, or from a fear of the civilizing tendencies 
of railways, forbids their construction, in Tuscany 
one hears of their being laid down, or opened, or 
projected, in every direction. Thus, from Leghorn 
to Pisa, one has long been able to run up by railway; 
and now it is opened to Ponte d’Erra: in October it 
will be opened from Ponte d’Erra to Empoli, a dis- 
tance of nineteen miles; and, in 1847, from Empoli 
to Florence, a distance of fifteen miles,—thus con- 
necting Florence with the sea, A railway, from 
Florence to Pistoia, is to be completed in two 
years; from Pisa to Lucca, in October; and, from 
Empoli to Sienna, in six months. Thus, Florence, 
in addition to the advantages of its central position, 
will unite those atmost of a sea-port; and, running 
southward, will be nearly able to knock at the por 
tals of the Vatican, and waken the slumbers: of His 
Holiness with the snorting of her fiery steeds. Alas, 
how unfortunately and how curiously is the “Noli 
me tangere” system illustrated in the progress of 
railways towards the Papal States! Already, may 
we say, have they arrived, both north and south,—a 
Sienna and Capua ; and nearer and nearer will they 
approach the sacred frontier—which, yet, they dare 
not cross! 

As for any news of the Fine Arts at Leghom, 
it is so truly a commercial city that you will ex 
pect none. Yet, amongst many sculptors, they 
boast of a Demi—whose statue of Galileo, cou 
pleted in 1842, for a foreign commission, Was 
much admired; as they boast also of a Bardini as 
a painter of Quadri de Storia,—and of Orlandi as 
a Paesista. The style of architecture, too, has mut 
improved there within the last few years. The city 
itself has been greatly enlarged, by throwing down 
the old walls, and the erection of a new wall of cit 
cumvallation at a greater range; whilst public walks 
are being laid out, of no slight beauty. Everything, 
in fact, indicates progress. How mueh 
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ed, however, that the whole tract of country 
ning down by the sea to the Papal States, called 
the Maremma, is suffered to remain a pestilential 
marth ; instead of pap be pcre 2 ; am told 7 
means of a system of draining an 

pet into productive corn land, Government, 
it is true, offers it on sale, in lots, at very advanta- 
terms; and a few avail themselves of the offer: 

re is no general disposition to do so. On the 
a merchant to me, I —— ho 4 

* sen cee think it wiser to create an artificial branc 
yee by the importation of corn for the 
supply of Tuscany—An eight hours’ run brings us 
yp to Genoa, with its bauble churches and show 

ces, Your correspondent is quite right in his 
remarks on the meretricious beauties of these churches. 
Yet, often as I visit them, it is never without being 
filled with wonder and respect for the deep devotion 
of which all this gorgeous wealth may be considered 
the expression. I strolled into the Annunziata ; 
whose gildings are not yet finished, and the fagade 
of which is still incomplete. It now looks gayer 
(that is the term) - = ney a a! San 
o is to be taken down, and rebuilt. rom 
_ and merchants, +e the a — for 
nt, become philosophers. Every one, from 
ry we to thee Facchini, is talking of the 
“Riunione dei ogee polam vaay — will 
in September 15, and terminate the 29th. 
eee de Brignoli, Sardinian Ambassador at 
is. is to be the President; and balls and fétes 
oe without ogee’ are wap 
sittings are to take place in the University. 
oo Naples, all lodging-house and hotel keepers 
have been summoned before the Syndic, to give 
an account of their accommodation ; so that all 
that a scientific visitor will have to do, in order 
to secure apartments, will be to write to the 
municipality, and straightway an apartment will be 
found according to his resources,—price and every- 
thing settled. This is a curious way of managing 
afairs; but it cannot be denied that to the stranger 
and the foreigner it is an immense accommodation. 
The city has already voted 100,000 francs towards de- 
fraying the expenses of the meeting—a considerable 
am in such a country as Italy. Indeed, I cannot 
help thinking, sometimes, that the jealous spirit 
which politically divides the different states of Italy, 
insome degree enters into even this preparation for 
thescientific meetings. Thus,we were told at Naples 
of the superior splendour and gaiety of their scientific 
meeting above that of any other; and now, we have 
the same promise held out to us here. On one 
thing, however, the Genoese seem to be determined, 
—and that is to examine the claims of admission to 
membership more strictly than at Naples; where 
avast number crept in who had a better title to 
the reputation of gourmands than to that of scien- 
tiie or literary taste. However, the Neapolitan 
Reunion did its bidding ; and Iam only surprised that 
the jealous and narrow spirit of the Italian sovereigns 
pemit these nominally scientific—but, to a certain 
extent, necessarily political—_meetings. They are wise, 
ttwithstanding, in their day and generation, to put 
themselves at the head of a movement which they 
cannot resist, and so modify and control its actions. 
Orioli well described these “Riunioni” when he 
declared that the future of Italy was centred in 
_ In whatever sense you take his words, it is 
y true. 

Of Milan I have not much to tell you.—Report 
speaks of a statue of the Emperor Francis I., just 
isued from the foundry of Viscardi, and now on 
is toad to Vienna. Its gigantic proportions, as 
Well as its successful execution, entitle it to attention. 
It is nine braccia high, and weighs 37,000 Milanese 
pounds, The monarch is enveloped in a large and 
nich a oe his brow is surrounded by laurel. 

nght hand is in a raised position, as if in the act 
ofaddressing the people ; as in his left he holds a 
keptre, which is supported upon his arm. Modelled 
by Marchesi, I might say it is necessarily excellent ; 
but the fact is, says my informant, that the pre- 
twion of design, the energy of expression united 
sovereign beauty of form, the exactness in all 
tilievi and in all the folds, give this statue 
ew of life and motion, and make it a 
triumph of Art. 
Must not conclude my rambling letter with- 


but there 1s. 
contrary, said 





out adverting to a question which I heard agitated 
to-day, and which now @ great import: 

for our country. It is well known in England, 
at least by the medical world, that a disease 
exists throughout Lombardy, called the Pellagra; 
and that the origin of this disease is attributed to 
the general consumption of Pollenta, or Indian corn. 
Certain it is, that the disease exists in no other part 
of Italy; and that in no other part of Italy is Pollenta 
the staff of life. It is occasionally eaten by the 
peasantry in the neighbourhood of Naples, under the 
name of “ Farina Rossa”; but the eating of it during 
the hot season I have always heard cited as a mark of 
extreme poverty,—it being a cheap and satisfying 
diet, but leading inevitably, I have heard a thousand 
times, to cutaneous disorders. Now, I met, to-day, 
a medical friend, established in Paris, who has arrived 
here with the express purpose of examining into the 
origin and action of the disease. Not content with 
reading the best authorities on the subject, he visits 
the hospitals daily ; and is intending to visit the 
country places about Milan where the disease is most 
rife. The disease he described to me as being of a most 
distressing character in Lombardy,—affecting the 
whole system, indeed, but particularly the nervous 
system and the spine, and producing at times insanity. 
At present, he does not consider himself competent 
to give an independent opinion ; but, as far as he has 
read and examined, and basing his opinion on the 
highest authorities, amongst whom he particularly 
cites Strambio, sen., who wrote about fifty years since 
on the disease,—as also on the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the Milanese physicians,—he inclines to 
think that the disease must be attributed to other 
causes than to a Pollenta diet. One thing is unde- 
niable—that this malady does not confine its attacks 
to those who subsist on Indian corn. And Dr. 
Schedel further tells me, that amongst a certain por- 
tion of the population of Lombardy, where this grain 
is the general food, the disease does not appear.— 
I send these observations to you, though the Atheneum 
is not a medical journal, from the conviction that the 
subject of which they treat must, now especially, have 
a great interest for the British public. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Second Annual Meeting of the Society for 
Improving the Labouring Classes was held, on Friday 
in last week, at the Hanover-square Rooms—Lord 
Ashley taking the chair—The report stated that the 
committee had experienced considerable difficulty in 
obtaining the land for carrying out their allotment 
system. In Middlesex, Hertfordshire, and at Can- 
terbury, eleven, ten, and sixteen acres respectively 
had been taken. In six other counties, portions had 
been allotted at the instance of the society; and in 
five land had been promised. With respect to the 
model lodging-houses erected by the society, 6,2004. 
had been expended in that way. The inmates of 
these premises had been now constantly resident in 
them for nine months; and their payments, which 
were most punctual, yielded a rent of 400/, per annum, 
including taxes,—giving them theaccommodation they 
required at two-thirds the usual rate, and yielding 
more than 5 per cent. on the capital laid out.—Lord 
Ashley observed that “the society never contem- 
plated the improvement of the condition of the work- 
ing classes by its own efforts on a large scale. Its 
object was, by models and examples in the country 
and towns, to show the poor themselves the way in 
which their condition might be improved; and to 
hold out reasons to induce men of wealth to lay out 
their capital in effecting that improvement, knowing 
that they might do so—and yet receive a fair profit 
on their outlay.”—It was stated that the great point 
on which the society rested its claim to public sup- 
port was, the experiment which it had instituted, 
with such success, for improving the dwellings of the 
working-classes.—Prince Albert sent a donation of 
100/.:—and among the resolutions passed, was one 
for the erection of another model lodging-house in 
the district of St. Giles’s, capable of accommodating 
one hundred persons,—the cost of which will be 
about 4,000i. 

The Baths and Washhouses, for the Labouring 
Classes in the north-west district of the Metropolis, 
situate in George-street, Euston-square, are, it is 
stated, so far completed, that in a few weeks they 
will be opened for the public accommodation. There 








is still wanting a sum of from 800/. to 1,000/., to com- 
plete the buildings ;—which sum, it is confidently 
hoped, will ere long be raised. 

The Glasgow papers mention the death, in that 
city, of Dr. Meikleham, Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in its University. ‘“ His removal,” it is ob- 
served,” strikes off the last link, except one or two, 
of those which remained to connect the present pro- 
fessors with the distinguished men, Millar, Jardine, 
Young, Richardson, and others, who, about the 
close of the last, and the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, shed lustre on the University, and con- 
ferred signal benefits on education.”— The Paris 
journals report the death, at Senegal, under melan- 
choly circumstances, of Mr. Ollivier, the French 
Governor,—a retired naval officer, the companion 
of all the hydrographical and other scientific labours 
of Admiral Roussin.—Speaking of Senegal, we may 
mention that a young traveller, M. Raffenel—_who 
has already distinguished himself in that character 
in Western Africa—is about to depart for Senegal, 
under the auspices of the Minister of Marine,—with 
the intention of traversing the whole of the same 
continent from west to east. 

Our Naples correspondent writes as follows, on the 
9th inst, :—“ The news from Catania continues to be 
of a very alarming character. The shocks of earth 
quake which, on April 22nd, had been so strong and 
had left such visible marks of their action, continued, 
night and day, though in a less degree, up to the 
28th; when they increased in violence, and were 
repeated at intervals up to the hour when the last 
advices were received. A private letter from an 
English lady established in Catania, which I heard 
read yesterday, describes the panic of the population 
as being excessive, though public order had not been 
interrupted. ‘The shocks on the 22nd,’ she writes, 
‘were continued three minutes without interruption. 
Our houses danced and tumbled from side to side so 
that there was no standing upright; and we were in 
momentary apprehension of the whole city falling. 
Large clefts from roof to base are left in many of the 
buildings. Of course, we are in a dreadful state of 
alarm ; and in almost every family in Catania some 
members are ill from excessive fear.’ A violent 
eruption of Etna or Vesuvius would probably avest 
the danger,—but there seems to be no likelihood of 
such anevent. Vesuvius is gorged to the very brim. 
Its fires may be seen rising every night like a fiery 
crest upon its summit; and a stream of lava struggles 
already down,—but the wells of the neighbourhood are 
not yet dry.” 

At the close of a discourse, ‘On the Surface- 
Accumulations of Russia and the North of Europe,’ 
delivered at the Royal Institution, last week, Sir R. 
I. Murchison mentioned that, of all the larger mam- 
malia whose bones are found in a fossil state, one 
species only, the Bison, or Bos Aurocks, is still in 
existence,—and in one forest of Lithuania only. Our 
readers may remember that a skeleton of the present 
herd was sent to England by the Emperor of Russia, 
at the request of Sir R. I. Murchison, a year or two 
ago; and has been placed in the British Museum. 
Sir R. I. Murchison, on this occasion, stated, that, hav- 
ing since expressed to His Imperial Majesty the vast 
interest which would be attached by Englishmen to 
the presence of a live specimen of this companion of 
the mammoth in the Zoological Gardens of London, 
that sovereign has authorized Count de Kisseloff, the 
Minister of the Imperial domain, to order the capture 
of a male and female of this race,—for the purpose, if 
found possible, of transporting them to the Regent’s 
Park. No living Bos Aurocks has ever been seen in 
Western Europe. 

A German journal states positively that the basis 
of a treaty has been agreed upon by France and 
Austria, for the reciprocal protection of Literatureand 
the Arts against piracy. 

In the ball which crowned the spire of the tower 
of the old market-house at Breslau, just taken down, 
have been found a plate of copper, highly gilt, and 
bearing inscriptions of the date of 1571,—a large 
quantity of coins, gold, silver, and copper, of 1544,— 
and a box inclosing receipts for the price of all the 
materials furnished for the construction of the tower, 
and the salaries of the workmen employed—as well 
as a record on parchment, stating that the tower was 
built by a furrier of Breslau, named Gladwisch, in 
conformity to a judgment, of 1570, which condemned 
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him to erect it as the expiation of a murder by him 
committed.—From Breslau, too, mention is made of 
the completion of one.of the greatest modern works 
achieved in Germany ; a magnificent viaduct, near 
Bunzlau, to carry the railway of Upper Silesia—88 
feet in height, having 38. arches, and the cost of 
which has been nearly 700,000/. 

While gossipping in Silesia, we may mention that 
the famous lordship of Muskau, which the notorious 
Prince-tourist sold, not long ago, for a sum exceeding 
300,000/. of our money, has again changed hands; 
having been purchased, at an advanced price, by his 
Royal Highness Prince Frederic of the Netherlands. 

The temperance cause is making rapid progress in 
the northern kingdoms of Europe,—where its argu- 
‘ment was greatly needed. There are now in Sweden 
323 societies, placed under a central direction com- 

of the Count de Hartmannsdorf, the Baron de 

lius, and Professor Retzius. The members are 
88,687 in number—being a twenty-eighth of the 
whole population. Of the Stockholm Society the 
King and the Prince-Royal are members; and it 
has obtained the King’s authority to convoke, in the 
capital, for the 15th of June next, a congress of all 
the temperance associations throughout Sweden—to 
which those of foreign countries are to be invited to 
#end deputations. it is stated that upwards of five 
hundred distilleries have been shut up, in Sweden, 
in the course of the last two years.—In Norway, the 
first society of the kind was established so lately as 
the end of 1844; and there are already ninety-two, 
<ounting 11,000 members.— We mentioned, last year, 
the address of the Storthing of Norway to the King, 
in which they requested that a commission of juris- 
<onsults might be sent to England, France and 
Belgium, to examine into the practical working of 
the Jury institution, and its results moral and mate- 
tial. His Swedish Majesty has complied with the 
wish of that body; and appointed M. Ole Munch 
Roeder, Professor of Law at the University of Chris- 
tiania, and M. Emile Aubert, Advocate to the Ap- 
peal Court of the province of Bergen, to carry it 
into effect. 

That modern European civilization and improve- 
ment are making rapid way against the long paralysis 
of Egypt, may be gathered from the following de- 
tails, given in a letter by Clot Bey—in addition to 
the many other indications of the same progress 
which we have laid before our readers :—“ A project, 
long since, it seems, conceived by Mehemet Ali, to 
ameliorate the mode of building villages in Egypt, 
has just been put into execution. Three commis- 
‘sioners have been sent into Lower Egypt to superin- 
tend the reconstruction of three villages, which are 
to serve as models for the future. The villages in 
question are Ghesac, Neghile, and Kafr-Zayat. The 
new plan proposes to place the cemetery apart from 
the habitable buildings: the slaughter-house is also 
to be at some little distance; the ground is to be 
faised and disposed on a slope towards the Nile ; all 
the streets are to be built in a direction either per- 
pendicular or parallel to the river; a wide open space 

lanted with trees is to serve as a market-place, and 
in each village is to be established a public school, 
baths, an hospital, and other useful buildings.” 

The Paris papers state that the house on the Quai 
de Napoléon, which, according to tradition, was 
the habitation of Abélard and Heloise, is now being 
pulled down, and swept away from among the ancient 
monuments of Paris. 

Some weeks ago, we mentioned a report which was 
current at Zanzibar, that a young gentleman of the 
French navy, M. Maizan, having gone up the 
country, was murdered by a black servant whom he 
took with him. It is now stated that M. Broquant, 
the French Consul, having made inquiry into the 
truth, has ascertained, almost to a certainty, that M. 
Maizan has not been killed; but is detained pri- 
#oner by the Karras, on the frontier of the kingdom 
of Quiloa :—and he hopes shortly to obtain his 
release, by negotiation with the Imaum of Muscat. 

The Geographical Society of France held its first 
general meeting for the year on Friday in last week ; 
when its gold medal was awarded to Dr. Beke, the 
enterprising traveller in Abyssinia,_who last year 
was honoured with a similar award from the Royal 
Geographical Society of London.—The French Ar- 
cheological Congress will meet at Metz, on Monday 
next ; and the following are some of the questions 





proposed for discussion :—Is it not possible to ascer- 
tain in churches of pointed architecture the numeri- 
cal relation of the several portions, and a geometrical 
deduction of their architectonic forms ?—Do not the 
ecclesiastical monuments of the Middle Ages prove 
the existence of an architectonic hierarchy, by which 
all cathedrals, and abbatial and parochial churches, 
and even private chapels, were severally built accord- 
ing to certain dispositions and dimensions ?—Is not 
the pointed or ogival style better indicated by the 
presence of pinnacles than by pointed arches ?_-May 
we not trace the progress of the styles of Gothic 
architecture by the technical terms employed in 
architectural documents of different epochs ? — 
What are the distinctive characters between the 
pointed styles of France and those of Germany ? 
and is not the cathedral at Metz an example of 
transition between two varieties of that style ?— 
—Was there not in each of the dioceses of Metz, 
Tréves, Strasbourg, and Verdun, a special architec- 
tonic school? and if so, what were their distinctive 
characters ?_-What were the monuments which 
served as the prototypes of those churches with a 
choir at each end, so frequently met with in Ger- 
many ?—If, as supposed, there was some absolute 
rule for building churches due east and west, how 
can we explain the numerous exceptions to such rule 
observable in Lorraine and about Metz ?—What is 
the origin of the little gallery so commonly found on 
the outside of Germano-Romanesque churches ?— 
In the architectonic decoration of Gothic churches, 
should not the disposition of their statuary be under 
the architect’s control, and considered as an integral 
part of his original design?—-What kind of pave- 
ment was employed in the civil and ecclesiastical 
edifices of the Middle Ages ?-What were the inno- 
vations in castellated buildings brought into Western 
Europe after the first Crusades >What is now the 
most expedient form of church-building, whether 
considered artistically or economically ?—What is 
the most fitting style of decoration for churches in 
the pointed style of architecture ?—In what cases 
may we venture to repair ancient monuments, and 
according to what general rules should such repairs 
be conducted ?—In what proportion, and to what 
kind of edifices should be restricted the employment 
of coloured glass as church ornament ? 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
—Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) Is.; Catalogue, ls. 
HENRY HOWARD, RB.A., Sec. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 

their GALLERY, Firty-THREE, PALL MALi.—Admission, 1s. ; 

Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, ls, ; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


WHITSUN HOLIDAYS. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Dr. RYAN’S new 
and Interesting LECTURE on the CHEMISTRY and PHILOSO- 
PHY of DIVING, at Half-past Three daily, and on the Evenings of 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Prof. BACHHOFFNER’S LEC- 
TURES on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with brilliant experiments, 
daily. MACINTOSHE’S REVOLVING ENGINE, COLEMAN’S 
PATENT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE for ascending and descending 
Inclined Planes. FARRELL'S ARCHIMEDIAN RAILWAY, the 
ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, an ENVELOPE CUTTING 
MACHINE, all in action. Scenes inthe OREGON TERRITORY 
are among the NE ISSOL YG VIEWS. Portraits of distin- 
guished Men in the GOVERNMENT and ARMY of LAHORE, 
magnified by the OPAQUE MICROSCOPE. The OXY-HYDRO- 
GEN MICROSCOPE exhibiting a fine collectien of Living Objects, 
&c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 





WHITSUN HOLIDAYS. 

GENERAL TOM THUMB will continue his LEVEES at the 
EGYPTIAN HALL, previous to his Final Departure to America. 
The Little Genera! will appear every Day and Evening, in ali the Cus- 
tumes and Performances in which he had the honourof appearing three 
times before Her Majesty and at all the principal Courts of Europe. 
Hours of Exhibition, from half-past 12 to 2; half-past 3 to 5, and half- 
pon 7 to 9 o’clock.—Admission, Is. ; Children under Ten years of age, 

alf-price.—All tickets that have been issued will be admitted, not- 
withstanding their dates.—After 9 o’clock each Evening, the General 
appears in his New Play atthe City of London Theatre, Bishopsgate- 
street. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
GeoerapuicaL Socrery.—May 25.—Anniversary 
Meeting.—Lord Colchester, the President, in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were elected into 
the Council—W. J. Hamilton, Esq. M.P., as a Vice 
President ; E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Sir W. Chatterton, 
Bart., Viscount Eastnor, General Monteith, G. 





O'Gorman, Esq., Lieut. Raper, R.N 
Smith, Esq. His Imperial Highnes. the ras 
Duke of Tuscany was elected an Hon 

The President delivered the Founder's 
Medal to Count P. E. de Strzlecki, for his ex 
tions in the South-Eastern portion of Aust: 
and his work on the same; and the Patron’s Gol 
Medal to Prof. Middendorf for his explorations j 
Northern and Eastern Siberia. The latter being abr ; 
the medal was received for him by Sir R, J i 
chison.—The President then delivered his anniv 4 
address, ‘On the Progress of Geography during the 
Past Year.—In the great room of the Society, w 
displayed two elaborately coloured maps, each ™ 
ao feet long, of Van Diemen’s Land and 
the South-eastern angle of Australia 
Stralecki. . > Con 

Sratisticat Socrety.—April 20.—T. Too! 
V.P., in the chair—The sabe: read was vale, 
Criminal Courts of the Metropolis, and their Ope. 
ration,’ by J. Fletcher, Esq. Resuming the subject 
of criminal statistics at the point of the excess of 
juvenile. offenders, made manifest by papers read 
before the Society by the Rev. W. Russell, Mr 
Fletcher gave an outline of the history, organization, 
cost, and operation of the police courts and hi 
criminal courts of the metropolis; endeavouring to dis- 
cover whether, in their early treatment of early offe 
some means might not be found to stem or to divert 
the tide of crime at its outset. The coroners’ courts 
are the most ancient existing courts of police; and 
next to these in antiquity are the Lord Mayors 
and that of the aldermen respectively. Beyond the 
limits of the City there were no justices of the peace 
but those included in the usual commissions of the 
several counties, until about fifty years ago, The 
Government then established the Bow-street Police 
office, in which stipendiary magistrates were ap 
pointed to sit; seven other offices were created in 
1792; and the Thames Police-office in 1800. Two 
other establishments in the eastern and western sub- 
urbs of the metropolis, each with two domiciles, have 
recently been added ; and these eleven, with the two 
City courts of the Mansion-House and Guildhall, 
form the existing police tribunals. The annual 
expense of the whole metropolitan establishment, 
including 4,000/. for the superannuation of magi- 
trates and officers, amounts to about 45,000/., of which 
nearly 10,000/. is defrayed by fines and fees, leaving 
35,0007. to be discharged out of the public pum. 
The two city offices may be stated to cost about 
6,5001., of which about 650/. is met by fees. Of about 
48,000 persons, whose cases are in each year sum 
marily disposed of at the metropolitan police-offices 
without the City, 20,000 are discharged, 15,800 fined, 
1,300 imprisoned for periods not exceeding seven 
days, 3,000 above seven and not exceeding fourteen 
days, 5,000 above fourteen days and not exceeding a 
month, 2,000 not exceeding two months, 850 no 
exceeding three months, and only about 50 fm 
higher terms, not exceeding six months, About 
5,000 are annually committed for trial in the supe 
rior courts. The general or quarter sessions of the 
peace, held by the magistrates of each county and 
bailiwick, comprising different parts of the metro 
polis, were in full and uninterrupted operation, until 
1834, when the Old Bailey Session, forming the 
court of gaol delivery for the City of London and 
county of Middlesex, was converted into the presest 
Central Criminal Court for the whole of the metre 
polis and its neighbourhood in whatever county 
cluded. Such are the advantages of this 
which disposes equally of the most trifling and the 
most serious cases committed for trial, that it has 
absorbed a great portion of the business which for- 
merly went to the sessions ; and it was even de 
in the Commons Police Committee of 1838, whether 
it would not be better to abolish the latter altogether, 
and divide their functions between the magistrates 
police and the Central Criminal Court, to which sit- 
sevenths of the criminal business is actually brought, 
while the parts of Surrey, Kent, and Essex within 
its jurisdiction are already wholly relinquished t 
its powers by the magistrates of those counties 
—To dispense with the second trials at the higher 
courts of juvenile offenders for petty larcenous crimes 
at a great expense to the public in money, time, 
annoyance, and to the further initiation of the yous 
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“in every degrading subterfuge, Mr. Fletcher 
ond, * the abolition of the trial by jury in 
arn but rather its extension, in a ‘modified 
form, into the police-courts themselves, in like man- 
per ag it now exists in the county court of Middle- 
sex, since its extension, in 1838, to the recovery of 
debis not exceeding 102. Thus, with a small jury 
of assessors serving for the day, the police-magistrate 
ight safely be intrusted with the disposal, at once, 
of the very petty cases which form more than one-half 
of the present business of the Central Criminal Court, 
ghich would thus be enabled to absorb the remainder 
of the criminal business of the Westminster and 
¥iddlesex sessions of the peace, without any express 
alteration in its constitution. These courts would 
thus cease to entail a heavy expense, while the po- 
lice-magistrates and police-courts, whose daily in- 
fuence upon the thoughts, feelings, and manners of 
the population is incalculable, would at once gain 
the support of a higher public opinion, which they 
merit, and the assistance of intelligent men of the 
middle classes, well qualified to deal with such cases 
wit is proposed to leave to them, and whom the 
sitting magistrates would array, on each occasion 
requiring their assistance, precisely as a judge arrays 
the jury of a superior court. 
Branotocicat Society. — April 29. — Sir C. 
Malcolm, President, in the chair.—W. S. Feather- 
done, Esq., H. Hallam, Esq., and F. Bower, Esq. 
were elected Fellows. ‘The paper read was entitled 
‘Observations on the Indian Tribes inhabiting the 
North-West Coast of America,’ by J. Scouler, 
MD. Under this title, Dr. Scouler has given a 
classification of the various tribes found between 
Behring’s Straits and the Columbia River, and 
induded between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Ocean. They are sixteen in number ; which 
is very considerable for the narrow district within 
vhich they are confined. ‘To the east of the moun- 
tain range, the Algonquin race alone occupies a 
territory exceeding that of the sixteen families men- 
tioned. Even if we exclude the Esquimaux, we find 
there is a considerable variety in the physical features 
the Indians of the North- West Coast of America, 
wvell as in their intellectual and moral character : 
comparing them en masse with their neighbours east 
ofthe Rocky Mountains they have a more extensive 
range of ideas, are less inflexible in character and 
nore imitative; and instead of the hard-heartedness 
of the Iroquois, the ferocity of the Carib, or the 
impossible cruelty of the Brazilian, are truly humane. 
The custom of scalping is unknown; prisoners taken 
inwar are rarely put to death after the excitement 
of the contest has subsided, and they are never ex- 
pued to lingering torture. The elaborate carvings 
ofone of the sixteen families, the Haidah, are, in Dr. 
Scouler’s opinion, equal in skill to anything displayed 
bythe Mexicans ; and show how small an amount of 
cwilization might suffice for the construction of the 
monuments of Chiapa or Yucatan. The Flat-heads, 
Cayuse, and Shahaptans, are remarkable for their 
noral character and religious culture. 


Isstution or Crviz Encineers.—May 5, 12, 
ad 19._Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair. 
—The paper read, on the first of these evenings, 


wg ‘A Descriptive Account of the Recent 
Works, designed by Mr. Cubitt, for the Improvement 
the River Severn,’ by E. L. Williams. It com- 
nenced by giving an account of the previous condi- 
ton of the Severn between Stourport and Gloucester; 
thich it described as being a succession of deep and 
varly quiescent pools, separated by a series of rocks 
thoals, forming comparative rapids. In these 
tev works the remedy adopted was the removal 
af these natural dams, and the substitution of 
artificial weirs, placed diagonally across the 
ume! of the river: in connexion with these weirs 
verea series of locks, placed in artificial lateral chan- 
ith, by means of which the navigation was main- 
These weirs and locks were described as 

ed at Lincomb, Holt, Bevere, and Diglis: Lin- 
‘mb being one mile below Stourport, Diglis one 
ile elow Worcester, and Holt and Bevere at in- 
fiate distances. The general dimensions of 

al the locks resembled that at Lincomb; which 
™ 100 feet long, by 20 feet wide, and 17 feet 9 
aches deep, with a lift of 8 feet, anda depth of 6 





feet 6 inches over the cills. It is built of stone and 
brickwork, upon a foundation of red sandstone rock. 
The water was admitted to and discharged from the 
lock chamber in a peculiar manner; a lateral arched 
culvert was built parallel to the side wal!s of the lock. 
It communicated with the bottom of the chamber by 
seven lateral arched openings, at right angles to the 
culvert ; and by it 16,000 cubic feet of water flowed 
in or out of the lock in one minute and a half, and 
loaded vessels have frequently been passed through 
in three minutes. The construction of all the locks 
was described as similar to that at Lincomb. The 
lock-gates were described as being 33 feet 6 inches 
in height, by 17 feet 6 inches wide; the overhanging 
portions of the balance-beams are of cast-iron; and, 
although the total weight of each gate was 16 tons, it 
was worked by one man. Diagonal iron tie-rods were 
inserted in the framing of the gates, from the top of the 
heel post to the mitre post, at an angle of 45°, and 
by this arrangement the gates were rendered perfectly 
firm. The weirs, which are chiefly built across the 
bed of the river, but in one instance in an artificial 
channel, were described. They are constructed of 
large rubble stone, abutting against a foundation of 
piling, and vary in length between 300 and 400 feet. 
The facility with which the freshes are discharged 
by these weirs was accounted for by their length, 
their obliquity, and the uninterrupted action of the 
under-current. The advantage of their length was 
self-evident ; and, to obtain that, it was necessary to 
carry the line of the upper cill obliquely across the 
stream, by which an equal discharge was insured 
throughout the whole length of the weir. The free 
action of the under-current was also maintained to 
be an important cause of an efficient discharge of 
the land waters. It was found that the under-current 
was improved by the obliquity of the weirs, and less 
impediment was offered to the water than by weirs 
placed at right angles to the stream. In fact, if the 
area of the section represented by multiplying the 
length of the oblique weir into the depth of the sheet 
of water flowing over it was equal to the area of the 
direct transverse section of the water of the river above 
it, the weir offered no impediment to the water, and 
the stream flowed onwards with a regular velocity. As 
a proof of this under-current, it was stated that an 
old barge, which had been laid up as useless, got 
adrift, and sunk in ten feet water, twenty yards above 
one of the weirs. It continued undisturbed during 
the short water season; but the first heavy fresh raised 
it from the bottom, and laid it on the upper cill of 
the weir, there not being sufficient water to carry it 
over. Another instance of the free action of the 
under-current was, that the channel not only main- 
tained its original depth, but was scoured out in 
some instances to a depth of two feet. A series of 
experiments made in connexion with these works 
proved that the under-current flowed in lines parallel 
to the surface of the river till it reached the foot of 
the weir. As an illustration of this fact, a float, 
which was loaded in such a manner as to swim at 
different depths, approached the weir in a line paral- 
lel to the surface, until it came nearly close to the 
upper cill of the weir, where it rose and formed a 
parabolic curve in its passage over it. The fall, at 
low water, between Stourport and Worcester, was 
stated to be at the rate of twenty-one inches per 
mile, while between Worcester and Gloucester it 
was only at the rate of four inches and three-quarters 
per mile. On account of this variation, a different 
mode of improvement was there adopted,—viz., re- 
moving the shoals by dredging, and constructing a 
series of embankments for the purpose of equalizing 
the width and depth of the river. The whole series 
of locks and weirs between Stourport and Gloucester 
was completed by Messrs. Grissell & Peto, the con- 
tractors, in the short space of fifteen months. The 
works have been satisfactorily tested by the floods of 
two winters, and the efficiency of the weirs in dis- 
charging the flood waters has been fully demon- 
strated. At the ballot, the following candidates 
were elected :— Messrs. A. Causton, W. W. Col- 
lins, S. Frost, C. Harratt, T. M. Gladstone, and J. 
Tully. 

The second evening was entirely occupied by the 
renewed discussion upon the above paper. The 
theory of the oblique weirs was strongly contested ; 
on the ground, that, although by its obliquity the 
obstruction to the stream was more gradual, yet that 





the vertical obstruction must exist to the extent of 
the cubic content of the object placed in a channel 
of given dimensions. After much discussion, in which 
it was argued that the real position assumed by Mr. 
Cubitt in his design for these weirs had not been 
perfectly seized by the members, it was shown that 
the intention of the works was, to place such weirs 
in the river as should, at all times, retain a depth 
of water sufficient for the navigation even in the 
shoalest spots; but that such weirs should be so 
constructed as to permit of the free passage of the 
water without raising it higher in times of “ freshes™ 
or floods, than it had been raised in times of similar 
floods before the construction of such weirs. This, 
as was satisfactorily shown, had been done by the 
oblique weirs; and that the navigation by means of 
the lateral locks enabled a certainty of transport of 
merchandise to be attained, which could not pre- 
viously be thought of; while, at the same time, the- 
drainage of the country had not been at all dete- 
riorated by the regular medium height of the water 
in the river. 


The paper read on the third evening was ‘ On the 
Combustion of Fuel under Steam-boilers; with a De- 
scription of Bodmer’s Fire-grate,’ by J. G. Bodmer. 
This paper, after drawing attention to the importance 
of insuring a more perfect combustion of the fuel used 
in furnaces than has hitherto been attained by the 
ordinary methods, proceeded to give a description of 
the new fire-grate by which the author arrived at the 
desired object. The main feature of this grate consisted 
in the ends of the fire bars being laid in the threads of 
two parallel endless screws placed longitudinally 
beside the fire space, and revolving slowly, so as to 
move the grate bars gradually forward: the fresh fuel 
being thus received on a bare surface, and consecu- 
tively moved towards that portion ina state of ignition, 
a more perfect and effective combustion of the fuel 
and the gases was stated to take place than could be 
obtained by the ordinary method of throwing the 
fresh fuel on an ignited surface; for, in the latter 
case, the gases suddenly developed passed off to a 
considerable extent through the flues as smoke, with- 
out being ignited, and a considerable waste of fuel 
was the consequence, which it was the principal object 
of this grate toavoid. The fire bars, on arriving at the 
farther end of the machine, descended on to another 
parallel pair of endless screws which had a contrary 
motion to the upper pair, and thus restored the bars 
to the front of the grate, when they were again 
lifted up to the upper screws, by means of levers, and 
were in a position to receive fresh coals, and again to: 
be moved forwards into the fire: a rocking motion 
was communicated to them by a drunken thread, so. 
as to prevent the spaces from filling with clinkers, 
The paper then proceeded to notice the applicability 
of this grate to all situations in which furnaces were 
required; and concluded by contending that, with the 
more perfect combustion that would be insured, a 
less draught, and consequently less fuel, would be 
required ; which, it was maintained, was an object 
of great interest, when it was considered that millions 
of tons of coals were annually consumed in this coun-. 
try, and that, with a daily increasing consumption, the 
time might, ere long, arrive when any means by which 
even a small saving of fuel might be effected would 
be looked upon asa matter of paramount impor- 
tance. 

Sir John Rennie announced that the first of 
the series of his Soirées would be held June 
13, and that it was his intention this season to repeat 
them on the evenings of Saturday, June 20,and 27,and 
July 4. The members were requested to co-operate 
in procuring interesting models and works of Art for 
these meetings. 





Astronomicat Socrety.—April 8.—Capt. W. 
H. Smyth, R.N. President, in the chair. Extract 
of a letter from Madame Bessel, dated Konigsberg, 
17th March, 1846:—“ This evening, at half-past 
six, fell gently as in a sleep, after long suffering, my 
beloved husband the Privy Councillor Professor Dr. 
F. W. Bessel, in his 62nd year. This melanchaly 
event I, herewith, in the name of myself, my daugh- 
ters, and my sons-in-law, beg respectfully to intimate. 

(Signed) Jonanna Besset, born HacEn.” 

The mean places of various stars in the parallel 
of Astrea, January 1, 1846, were given. 

*The Longitude of the Observatory of Geneva, 
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deduced from the Occultations of Fixed Stars,’ by 
Mr. H. Breen, jun. 

*On an Error of Twenty Minutes in the Prediction 
ofthe Lunar Eclipse, March 31, 1847, by Mr. Drew. 


Horticotturat Society.—May 1 and 5.—The 
first of these was the Anniversary Meeting, when Lord 
Prudhoe took the chair; succeeded by C. B. 
Warner, Esq. The report of the auditors, and a 
report from the Council on the progress of the 
Society for the last six years, were read to the 
meeting. It was resolved unanimously, that the 
Council be requested to print and circulate the re- 
port. It was suggested, that it is desirable that in 
future the annual balance-sheet be distributed at the 
meeting a fortnight previous to the Anniversary ; in 
which suggestion the chairman and secretary ac- 
quiesced on the part of the Council. General 
Caulfield, C. Devon, Esq., and J. C. M‘Mullen, 
Esq. the scrutineers, reported that Lord Prudhoe, W. 
H. Pepys, Esq., and Mr. Loddiges, had been removed 
from the Council; and that Sir G. Staunton, Bart., 
M.P., E. Barker, Esq.,and F. G. Cox, Esq., had been 
elected in their room ;—and also that the Duke of 
Devonshire had been elected President ; T. Edgar, 
Esq., treasurer ; and J. R. Gowen, Esq., secretary. 


On the second evening Mr. E. Beck in the chair. 
—H. Petre and J.C. Weir, Esqs., were elected Fel- 
lows.—Acurious novelty came from the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, in the shape of Platycerium grande, one 
of those Ferns which grow on trunks of trees, deriving 
theirsustenance from the atmosphere, and multiplying 
themselves by means of little patches of cinnamon- 
brown bodies attached to the under sides of the leaves, 
looking something like diseased spots. A number of 
seedling plants raised from these bodies was produced, 
exhibiting a curious peculiarity of growth. The 
young plant increases in a horizontal direction for a 
time, then strengthening, throws up from the centre 
numerous large fronds, having the appearance of 
antlers, a form of growth observed by all the Platy- 
ceriums. A Knightian medal was awarded for this 
noble fern, of which not more than two or three 
plants are as yet in England. To insure success in 
raising seedlings, it was mentioned that the seed 
must be sown immediately when ripe. Messrs. 
Henderson sent Hypocyrta strigillosa, a Solanum with 
lilac blossoms, misnamed Salvia azurea, said to be 
suitable for bedding out, and Tremandra verticillata, 
a pretty little heath-like Swan River plant, with 
beautiful violet flowers, having reddish purple centres, 
the two colours strikingly contrasting with each other; 
a Banksian medal was awarded it. Sir T. D. Acland, 
Bart. sent a bundle of asparagus, for which a certifi- 
cate was awarded. This was a fine sample,—106 
heads weighing 10 lb. 15 0z., each head being thicker 
than the thumb. Specimens in spirits, from Borneo, 
were exhibited. One was an epiphyte, and was men- 
tioned to be an object of extreme beauty. It was 
found, by Mr. Low, growing on old trunks of trees, 
producing long chains or racemes of inflorescence, 
nine or ten feet in length. Living plants of these 
were stated to be in England; and if we should suc- 
ceed in flowering them, they cannot fail to be striking 
objects in cultivation.— Various specimens of wood, 
exhibiting curious expansions of different forms, 
looking as if they had been carved, were produced. 
These were, however, not carved, except by the hand 
of Nature; they were the work of a parasite, nearly 
related to our misletoe, which, insinuating itself among 
the ends of branches, and increasing slowly, stops all 
growth in that direction. The tree, however, makes 
an attempt to grow laterally, and, in time, almost 
encases the parasite in its woody embrace; at last, 
the latter shrinks and tumbles out, leaving the beau- 
tiful anomalous expansions in question. These spe- 
cimens were brought over to Dr. Lindley, from Gua- 
temala, by Mr. Skinner,—and show what is going 
on in these respects in the woods of the tropics. 





Linnean Society.—May 5.—The Bishop of Nor- 
wich, President, in the chair.—A note was read from 
Dr. Forster, on the migration of the swallow. The 
author gave the results of his observations on the 
migration of the swallow (Hirundo rustica) on the 
continent of Europe, being an extension of his former 
observations on the same subject in Great Britain.— 
A note on the impregnation of the British species of 
Viola was read by T. S. Ralf, Esq.—At the conclu- 








sion of the first paper, Mr. R. Taylor observed, that 
as it was not in opposition to the bye-laws, he would 
make a few observations on the paper he had just 
read, and drew attention to the tables drawn up by 
the Belgian naturalists for the registering phenomena 
like those recorded by Dr. Forster. The President 
stated that it had long been his conviction that discus- 
sion should be allowed at the meetings; and he hoped 
that, as the bye-laws did not forbid it, for the future 
the Fellows would be induced to discuss the papers 
brought forward—In our report of Mr. Quekett’s 
paper at the last meeting, it was stated that that 
gentleman had observed grains of starch are always 
developed on the outside of a cytoblast in Exogens 
and Endogens, We are requested by Mr. Quekett 
to state, that although he had always found starch 
granules on the outside of the cytoblast in Exogens, 
he had found them inside in Lilium bulbiferum, and 
outside, alone amongst Endogens, in /ris germanica. 





Asratic Society.— May 16.— Anniversary Meeting. 
The President, the Earl of Auckland, in the chair— 
The Secretary read the Annual Report, which began 
by a statement of the changes among the members 
occurring since the last year by deaths, retirements, 
and elections. Concise accounts of some of the most 
distinguished of those whose deaths were stated fol- 
lowed this announcement. Major G. Broadfoot, one 
of the victims of the recent Sikh war, was first com- 
memorated, as an officer whose extensive acquaint- 
ance with the people and languages of India gave 
hope of rich accessions to the stores of oriental 
knowledge which had been disappointed by his death. 
—Sir H. Compton was gratefully mentioned as 
having actively supported and encouraged the pursuit 
of historical and antiquarian research, as well as the 
advancement of objects of general interest and 
utility, not only in India, where he successively filled 
eminent situations at the bar and on the bench in 
each of the three Presidencies, but also in this 
country, by his active co-operation with the Society 
in all that it endeavours to effect.—Sir J. Bryant 
was for many years a zealous member of the parent 
Society in Bengal; and he brought to this So- 
ciety the same ardour for the promotion of its 
objects as he had evinced in India.—Sir J. Carnac 
was not only a valuable friend to the Society as 
an individual member, but in his high office of 
Chairman of the Court of Directors he showed every 
disposition to forward the claims of this Society to 
public support—cCol. Burney was well known as an 
excellent scholar in several oriental languages, par- 
ticularly those of Ultra-Gangetic India, where his 
peculiar acquisitions made him eminently useful in 
some of the most eventful periods of our Indian his- 
tory.—_He was a member of the distinguished literary 
family of that name, and proved himself worthy of the 
connexion. He was a valuable officer in several 
negotiations with Malay and Siamese chiefs; and 
when the war with Ava broke out, he proceeded 
as envoy to Siam; where the result of his negotia- 
tions was perfectly satisfactory to the Indian Govern- 
ment. Among other subjects for congratulation, he 
procured the liberation of 1,400 Burmese and Peguen 
slaves, who had been carried off by the Siamese, and 
who were thus restored to their homes. It is a sub- 
ject of regret that a full account of this mission to 
Siam still remains in MS. ; but it is understood that 
the Society will do all they can to promote its pub- 
lication. In 1829, Col. Burney was nominated 
Permanent Resident at the Burmese Court, an office 
of much delicacy, which he filled in such a way as 
to win the confidence of both Governments. During 
his residence in Ava, he applied himself to the col- 
lection of information respecting the history, geo- 
graphy, and antiquities, as well as to the manufac- 
tures, commerce, and statistics of that country ; and 
a list of papers published in the Bengal Asiatic 
Journal, together with an historical review of the 
relations between British India and Ava, showed 
some of the results of his observations. Copy of a 
Pali Dictionary, compiled under his superintendence, 
is deposited in the Bodleian Library. Col. Burney 
quitted Ava for Europe in 1838, in consequence of 
ill health. In 1842 he returned to India,—where he 
died last year. 

The death of W. A. von Schlegel occurred before 
the last anniversary, but it was then too recent to 
admit of any obituary review. Since then, various 





notices of the distinguished career of that jae, 
scholar have appeared. The Council, een 
not pass by the opportunity of affording their { 

of praise to an oriental scholar, in whom that qui; 
fication was superadded to what was alread: 
European reputation for general erudition pas, > 
found criticism rarely surpassed. The Publication 
of the Hitopadesa and Ramayana was adverted to: 
and due praise given to the remarkable correctney 
with which they were edited. To the impulse given 
by these publications of Schlegel, and to the influ 
ence of his Jndische Bibliothek, the extensive culti 
y ‘ 

a: - _—— literature throughout Germany 

The expected publication of the great Persian 
Inscription of Major Rawlinson was then b 
under review; and a concise sketch given of the 
European history of these remarkable monum 
the accounts of which were first brought to the notice 
of the learned about two hundred years ago, The 
attempts made to decipher these curious inscriptions 
were then stated; beginning with that of G: 
in 1802, and continued, with repeated additions ty 
our knowledge of the character and language, until 
the present time, when Major Rawlinson has com 
pleted the work, by procuring a copy of a long and 
most interesting document, the difficulties of which 
had deterred all former scholars; and by making 
such profound and laborious investigations into ity 
character and language as have enabled him to give 
a complete translation of the whole, with a grammar 
and dictionary of the language in which it was written, 

The Council alluded to the Kapur-di-Giri inserip. 
tion, of which the final examination was being made 
by Professor Wilson. The fac-simile of the inscrip 
tion would be accompanied by that of the Gimar 
tablets; and the curious facts of their general con- 
formity, and of their concurrence in specifying the 
names of Antiochus and the Greek monarchs would 
be put beyond question. 

The formation of a Branch Society on the Island 
of Ceylon was announced; and it was said that the 
historical traditions, and the ancient remains still 
existing in that island, would now be in the way to 
receive a full investigation; and that the productions 
of the region, the character of the people, their man 
ners, languages, industry and commercial habits, 
would be brought to the knowledge of othen, 
besides those who came in contact with them. The 
financial condition of the society was stated; and 
the announcement made of another donation of 100. 
by J. Alexander, Esq. 

The report of the Oriental Translation Fund 
Committee followed. It was announced that the 
office of chairman, vacant by the death of Sir Gore 
Ouseley, had been accepted by the Earl of Clare, 
A list of the works in the course of publication and 
preparation was read, comprising, among others, a 
additional portion of Quatremeére’s * Histoire des 
Sultans Mamlouks de Makrizi’; part of the thin 
volume of Ibn Khallikan’s* Biographical Dictionary; 
translated by Baron de Slane; the fourth volume of 
the great work, ‘ Haji Khalfe Lexicon Encyclope 
dicum;’ the second part of the ‘ Travels of Eoliya, 
translated from the Turkish by Baron Hammer 
Purgstall; and a posthumous work, by Sir Gore 
Ouseley, comprising critical notices of several Persian 
poets. 

The report of the operations of the Society for the 
publication of Oriental Texts showed in 
activity in that body; and a confidence was exp 
that the subscribers would find reason to be wel 
satisfied with the publications issued. The ned 
appearance of the Dasa Kumdara Charita, and of 
another portion of the Sharistani, was announced; 
and the two poems of Ahli, of Shiraz, were stated 
to be ready for the press.—It was also 
that the offer of Prof. Forbes to edit the Hadikah, 
of Sandi, had been accepted. The report annout 
the donation of 100/. to the funds, by J. B. Elliot 
Esq., of Calcutta, for the purpose of publishing the 
Khamsahs of Nizami and Jami; and it was stat 
that Prof. Falconer was actively engaged in preparing 
Jami’s first poem for the press. 

All the officers were re-elected ; and N. Bland, 
Esq., S. Ball, Esq., General A. Galloway, CB, 
J. M. M‘Leod, Esq., General W. Morison, MP, 
Sir H. Pottinger, Bart, and Sir H. Willock, wet 
elected into the Council. 
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5 oF British ARcHITECTS.—May 25.— 
V.P. in the chair.—A. J. Baker was 
Associate —A paper was read, by T. L. 
,on * Damp in Buildings, its Prevention 
Cure, founded on a treatise on the subject, 
y written by M. Léon Vaudoyer. The object 
‘how the ill effects arising, in ordinary con- 
ions, from damp entering the lower parts of 
jwildings, by the footings and by the faces of the 
walls being in direct contact with the earth, or 
to rain and the humidity of the atmo- 

. The advantages of having a thorough circu- 
lation of air about the walls, by means of external 
greas and internal casings, and the necessity of intro- 
ducing into the walls, a little above the ground line, 
me substance impervious to wet, 80 as to check the 
damp rising from below, were strongly set forth and 
ilustrated by numerous diagrams. A work published 
gme years since in Paris, by M. Dagoumer, entitled 
‘Du danger dhabiter trop tét des maisons nouvelle- 
pent baties,’ was forwarded by Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
seompanied by a letter from that gentleman, with 
ference to the unhealthiness and personal incon- 
yenience attendant upon the habitation of houses 


affected by damp. 


Soaety or Arts—May 6.—T. Webster, Esq., 
VP., in the chair.— The first communication 
radwas by W. Everett, Esq.,“On an improved Poppet- 
head for Turners’: —“ The first attempt at improving 
the poppet-head, observes Mr, Everett, was to take 
of the point and insert a screw, carrying a spindle 
wd wheel fitted up as a drill, to be driven by the 
wethead motion, and this I found answer very well 
when the hole to be drilled could be brought in a 
jne with the drill. Having done this, I still anti- 
pated that I could make this part of the lathe 
nore useful,—in fact, a substitute, in a great measure, 
for the slide-rest. The following motions have, 
therefore, been given to the point:—First, an upward 
ud downward motion, so that it can be applied 
to all lathes. Secondly, a circular motion, which 
enables it to be applied at any required angle; and 
thirdly, a motion directly across the mandril: and 
there is no motion but what is strictly mechanical, 
weach has a scale to guide the workman in its use.” 

The second communication was, by Mr. A. J. 
Green, ‘On the Ventilation of Buildings.'\—The paper 
cmmmenced with an account of the various plans 
vhich the author had adopted for the purpose of 
ventilating the sick ward and other rooms of the 
Sudbury Union Workhouse ; and it then proceeded 
point out the way in which he would propose that 
ill large buildings about to be erected should be 
il. “ Where a double chimney is to be erected, 
Ivould propose, (says Mr. Green,) that two air flues 

ld be carried up in the stack, as near the centre 
wthey can be got. If the chimneys are not in the 
centre of the side, or end of the room, the flues should 
be carried so as to bring them as nearly into that 
Paition as possible. The flues need not be more 
than 14 in, by 6 or 7 in., or 9 in. by 9 in., and should 

commenced from the first floor and continued 
through each story to the top of the chimney, 
Mthe same way as the flues for the smoke. One 
fue of the above size would be sufficient to ven- 
tlate four or five stories, if each room required it. 
Valves would require to be fixed in the wall or ceil- 
"gin connexion with the flue.” This system of ven- 

m, he considers, would be very applicable to 
Mtoking-rooms, tap-rooms, eating-houses, or any 
buildings where a large number of persons assemble, 

third communication was by Mr. Warriner, 

the Concentrated gravy of Meat.'—This article is 
Manufactured at Sydney, in New South Wales, from 
ke carcases of oxen and sheep which are bred there 
fit the sake of their tallow, wool, hides and bones, 

Value of oxen in Australia is from 15s. to 20s., 
ind of sheep Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each. During the last 
year the leg bones of upwards of 109,000 oxen were 
tt over to this country, the greater part of the 
fesh of the animals having been thrown away. The 

yect of the present manufacture is to render down 
be lean of the carcase into a solid portable soup by 

“wing itdown in its own gravy without water in 

ue pans. By reducing it in this way the water 

the lower pan prevents the fire passing through 

Giving to the soup the burnt flavour which it has 

"ys hitherto had. When manufactured, it is sold, 


§ Angell, 


and 
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in cakes of various sizes, at the rate of 2s. per pound. 
One pound of the soup is said to be equal to twenty- 
four pounds of the best gravy-beef. 





Decorative Art Society.—May 13.—Mr. Fildes, 
V.P., in the chair—A paper ‘On Ornamental 
Floors,’ was read by Mr. Laugher. The subject was 
treated principally with regard to modern appliances, 
and more particularly to the use of parquetry (or 
inlaid wood), in our principal apartments. Some 
observations, however, were made respecting the 
pavements and floors of antiquity ; of which several 
familiar imitations were referred to in the painted 
floor-cloths of the present day. Subsequent to the 
introduction of Canadian timber into this country, 
stone floors were said to have become nearly uni- 
versal; and also that, for upper rooms, plaster was 
generally adopted. It was observed that boarded 
floors (usually of oak) were considered a very dis- 
tinctive appurtenance to the English mansion in the 
seventeenth century; and that they received in- 
creased attention to ornamental effect in the early 
part of the eighteenth, at which period the parquet 
floor had obtained considerable favour, and was con- 
structed at great cost. Carpets of home manufac- 
ture then began to enter into competition with them; 
and the use of foreign deals (which, from their 
shrinking, rendered carpeting more essential to com- 
fort) tended to the disuse of this superior kind of 
flooring. It was remarked that at present there was 
a revival in the feeling towards parquetry; and ex- 
planations were given of several applications of 
steam and machinery (by Messrs. Steinitz & Co.) 
for accelerating, not only the production of the geo- 
metric forms of the component parts, but ulterior 
processes of framing and construction, whereby con- 
siderable economy in time, labour, and cost resulted. 
Several observations were made upon the relative 
cost of parquetry; and it was said that its price, 
when laid down marginally in dining-rooms, does not 
now exceed four times that of its imitation on painted 
cloths, and than for drawing-rooms it is not more 
expensive than the richer kinds of carpet. The 
superior results arising from having an inlaid margin 
of hard polished wood were enumerated. 





Asnmo.ean Society.—May 11.—The Treasurer 
in the chair.—C. Lloyd, Esq. was elected a member. 
Dr. Daubeny read a paper ‘On the Site of the 
Ancient City of the Aurunci, and on the Volcanic 
Phenomena which it exhibits.’ Having, in his two 
former journeys to the South of Italy, examined the 
active and semi-active volcanoes round about Naples, 
and the extinct one of Mount Vultur in Apulia, the 
author took occasion, during his third visit to the 
same country, in the autumn of last year, to explore 
the volcanic system existing in the Neapolitan terri- 
tory near Sessa, on the lower road between Naples 
and Rome, at Rocea Monfina. This mountain ap- 
pears to have been the capital and stronghold of the 
nation of the Aurunci, of whose wars with the Ro- 
mans frequent mention is made by Livy. Ona 
conical hill, which rises through the centre of the 
crater, this nation would seem to have built their 
citadel, as remains of ancient walls and buildings are 
still discoverable on its summit. The spot was well 
chosen for defence; as, whilst the precipitous sides of 
this central cone rendered it difficult to attack them, 
the margin of the crater would furnish an outpost 
from which they could reconnoitre and oppose any 
invading force ; and at the same time the rich pas- 
turage enclosed within the crater itself, would afford 
ample nourishment to their flocks and herds, when 
forced to take refuge within its area. Accordingly, 
though often repulsed by the Romans when they 
made inroads into their territory, they appear never 
to have been pursued by that people into this their 
stronghold ; their final expulsion from which is 
ascribed by Livy to the Sidicini, a neighbouring na- 
tion, who inhabited the city of Teanum (now Teano), 
situated on the eastern declivity of the same moun- 
tain. The author then proceeded to describe the 
geological features of this locality. The sides of 
Rocca Monfina are composed of volcanic tuff, con- 
taining fragments, &c. of a particular description of 
lava, in which the mineral called leucite is very abun- 
dant. The crater is perfect, except on one side, where 
we approach it from the west ; and is covered, as are 
also the external sides of the mountain, with a rich 





vegetation. From the centre of the crater rises the 
conical protuberance above alluded to, which attains 
the height of 3,200 feet above the sea, and is com- 
posed of trachyte. It seems to have been forced up 
through the middle of the tufaceous beds which 
mantle round it, by one great elevatory movement ; 
and hence it may be inferred, that the whole moun- 
tain was heaved up by the same force which caused 
the central mass to be evolved ina pasty or semi- 
fluid condition from the interior of the globe. The 
author remarked, that the objection which certain 
geologists entertain to this mode of explaining the 
formation of volcanic mountains, seems to arise in 
part from their unwillingness to admit that nature 
has ever produced effects different from those of 
which we are eye-witnesses at the present time; 
whereas many other cases might be cited in which, 
owing to the laws of nature acting under a different 
condition of the external world, the mode of their 
operation must be supposed to vary somewhat from 
what we have any actual experience of. Thus, granitic 
rocks, though doubtless produced under the agency 
of heat, are distinguished both in their structure and 
chemical composition from the products of volcanoes; 
and, indeed, a series of intermediate links may be 
pointed out, connecting the one with the other 
through the successive introduction of new ingre- 
dients not occurring in the primeval granite. The 
author proceeded to elucidate this, by appealing to 
the researches of Abich on the composition of fels- 
pathic rocks and minerals. Some remarks were then 
made with regard to the support which these, and’ 
other facts that have newly come to light, may lend 
to the chemical theory of volcanoes. The notion 
that voleanic may be formed out of granitic rocks by 
the addition of lime, magnesia, potass, soda, &c., to 
the ingredients of the latter, seems to give counte- 
nance to the opinion that volcanic action originates 
in the oxidation of the bases of these bodies ; 
and another recent observation, made by Professor 

Pilla, of Pisa, namely, that inflammable gases are 
actually evolved from Vesuvius during an eruption, 
and give rise to the production of genuine flames, 
favours the same supposition, by rendering it probable 
that water is decomposed in and about the focus of 
the voleano. For, the decomposition of water would 
necessarily result from the access of the sea to por- 
tions of the interior of the globe containing the bases 
of the earths and alkalies in their unoxidized state, 
and cannot, indeed, be readily accounted for without 
this assumption. In conclusion, the author remarked, 
that, in the course of the three visits he had made tothe 
South of Italy,an opportunity had been afforded him, 
within the compass of the Neapolitan territory alone, 
of observing three phases or conditions of volcanic 
action exhibited :—namely, Ist, That which consists 
merely in the elevation of a volcanic mountain, as at 
Mount Vultur; 2ndly, That in which the elevation 
of the mountain is seen to be connected with the 
protrusion of a cone of trachyte through the centre 
of the crater, as at Rocca Monfina; and 3rdly, 
That in which the elevation of the mountain has 
been followed, after a long interval of apparent re- 
pose, by the establishment of a permanent vent, — 
through which lava, fragments of rocks, and elastic 
vapours, are from time to time disengaged, as is the 
case of Vesuvius. 

Mr. Woodward gave a short account of a disease 
which has recently attacked a large plantation of 
young fir trees, near Cirencester. The disease is due 
toa plant, afungus (the Acidium Pini), which spreads 
by seed with great rapidity. 

“Mr. S. Maskelyne exhibited some specimens of 
vegetable wax and tallow, recently imported from 
China. The Chinese extract it from plants. The 
composition is very similar to ordinary wax, but it 
appeared, from analysis, that there are certain speci- 
fic differences. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Institute of Fine Arts, 8, P.M. 

Entomological Society, 8. 

. Linnean Society, 8. 
Geological Society, half-past 8. 
Society of Arts, 8. 
R. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Rev. J. Barlow, Sec. R.I. 
*On the Laws of Sight and the Stereoscope.’ 

Botanical Society, 8. 
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PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue pertinacity with which Mr. Charles Landseer 
confines himself to that narrow region in Art’s realms 
within which his genius has hitherto been tethered, is 
somewhat surprising. His sympathy with the higher 
impulses of both sexes, his keen sense of the neces- 
sary correlatives that belong to any given situation, 
the extensive learning which he possesses, and the 
power of illumination which is so peculiarly his, 
ought long since to have led him to essay higher 
themes than those of mere melodrama. Despite all 
that has been said at Art-Union Meetings, and even 
in assemblies more august, about the great improve- 
ment of public taste that has been effected, we shall 
persist in our incredulity—-which is applied to the 
amount, and not to the fact—until we shall observe 
those artists who have been content to stand still, 
though it were easy for them to advance, eager to 
achieve that position for which nature has fitted 
them, because that which they have secured is no 
longer certain or advantageous. The most important 
of the three works which Mr. Charles Landseer has 
contributed to this exhibition is called The Wounded 
Smuggler (152). It represents a scene which, in 
various forms, is, unhappily, but too often enacted 
throughout the civilized world. A wild, brutal, law- 
less man lies stricken down in his iniquity, in that 
home which has been the scene of many an orgy— 
and, haply, of deeds much darker. His bared breast 
exhibits a broad gash ; from which the blood oozes, as he 
tosses about in the pangs of traumatic delirium. Beside 
him stands, watching in noiseless anguish, one of those 
beings with whom it is oftener the fortune of repro- 
bates than of other men to be linked,—whose tender- 
ness increases with the worthlessness of its object, 
and whose fidelity is commensurate with the ruin to 
which it has doomed them. These two figures,—the 
one so coarse and savage, the other so beauteous and 
so gentle,_the one violent even in insensibility, the 
other not vindictive even under such a blow,—pre- 
sent a contrast that reveals all their past exist- 
ence. There is a third person, an old woman, 
seated at the hearth in the background; who looks 
round with an air of indifference, and almost of 
triumph, that identifies her interest with the other 
female, whose wrongs and long suffering are now to 
be avenged. It would scarcely be possible to tell a 
tale more forcibly, or, with one exception, by means 
more genuine and less affected. The offensive wea- 
pons of the smuggler’s trade are displayed somewhat 
ostentatiously; but otherwise, all the accessories are 
significant and well-chosen, Asa painting, this work 
ig entitled to great praise. The colour is charming, 
and the fidelity of imitation remarkable.—A scene 
from ‘The Monastery,’ Mary Avenel showing her 
Trinkets to Mysie Hopper (387), is a picture by 
the same artist. Far inferior in invention and power 
to ‘The Wounded Smuggler,’ it is, nevertheless, a 
very pleasing performance. It must be remarked, 
also, that the contrast of the two female prisoners 
seems rather to be one of race than of rank and 
manners,—and so the story is but feebly told. We 
could also wish the two young ladies a trifle prettier. 

To the works of Mr. F. Goodall, despite the in- 
terest which they excite when an opportunity for 
seeing them is given, of the popularity which the 
artist enjoys, and of the unquestionable merits which 
he displays, the Hanging Committee has assigned 
positions not very advantageous. They are not 
large,—are exquisitely finished; and yet they are 
hung so low, that it is painful to look at them.— 
Going to Vespers (239) is a signal proof of the 
power over landscape which they possess who can well 
render the scenes in which human action is the centre 
of interest. Within the porch of a church, illumed 
by the conflicting lights of shrine and stars, two 
groups are seen: the onean old man, hungry, ragged 
and infirm, with his grandson,—crouching to earth ; 
the other an old woman, infirm, but not in want, 
conducted to vespers by her daughter—the little girl 
offering alms to the wretched group which they are 
passing. The touching action of the child that gives 
alms, the infirmity that has overtaken alike rich and 
poor, the support derived from family affection com- 
mon to both, and the solemn grandeur of the scene, 
combine to make this picture far more religious in its 
character than many a work devoted to the glories 





of “grisly saints and martyrs hairy.’”’—The other 
work of Mr. Goodall, (83) Spanish Peasants re- 
treating from the French Army, though of a charac- 
ter more tragic than those which he has heretofore 
exhibited, is no less conspicuous for force and truth. 
Less abounding in variety it is, undoubtedly ; but 
then, one sentiment only dominates all the actors; 
and the object of the artist appears to have been rather 
the recital of a terrible fact than an essay in psycho- 
logy. 

On first looking at the single picture which Mr. 
Frank Stone has contributed, “ Soft hour, which 
wakes the wish and melts the heart” (621), we were 
much disappointed. Subsequent examination, not 
unwillingly repeated, has convinced us that it is well 
worthy of the artist’s reputation, and of the great 
professional strides which, in the course of the last 
three years, he has made. In none of his pictures 
is the refined sentiment at which this painter aims, 
and for which he is so distinguished, more remark- 
able. The story is a short one. A widowed father 
sits, at evening, surrounded by his family, on a ter- 
race that overlooks a southern sea. In his arms he 
holds his youngest child; at his feet sits his only 
boy; on one side isa daughter, with a lover whis- 
pering his tale into her ear,—on the other, a daughter 
musing on an absent lover. The air which high 
rank and noble thoughts impress on the human form 
is forcibly brought out by contrast with the swart 
features and clumsy gait of a negro slave, in a fan- 
tastic scarlet costume. The ladies are of almost 
Patagonian stature; and this singularity, not to say 
defect, is much heightened by the smallness of their 
features. This excepted, he who looks at this pic- 
ture will become alive to the wealth of suggestion 
which is conveyed by this group so passive, and these 
faces so calm and apparently so little moved. 

Mr. Harley’s Romeo and Juliet (467) is a chaste 
and excellent picture. The scene chosen is the 
seventh in the third act,—that in which the newly- 
married lovers are about to part, warned by the 
approach of day. No language can convey the deli- 
cacy and purity with which the costume of Juliet 
suggests the nuptial night. More justice can be done 
by words to the boding thoughtfulness of her face,—so 
different from the repose and security of that against 
which it leans. The artist shows his knowledge of 
Italy by giving to these two beings, whose passion is 
so sudden and overwhelming, complexions the very 
opposite of one another. The silken curtain rope, 
attached to the balcony, is also an incident that tells 
the foregone history of the scene. All the details 
are most carefully wrought out and finished :—indeed 
this picture is fully equal to the reputation which 
the author has gained by works in a different style, 
to which it has often been our pleasure and duty to 
offer a tribute of commendation. 





PICTURE SALES. 

A Mr. Nicholls’s collection of pictures was sold on 
Wednesday and Thursday week, at Foster’s,—which 
deserves particular notice on account of its non-im- 
portance. It had been trumpeted by that “ sounding 
brass,” the Daily Press, as a constellation of gems no 
less splendid than Ariadne’s crown,—as equal to the 
Duval Collection, &c. &c.:—flourishes loud enough 
to shake every lath-and-plaster wall within the lamps 
prefaced this wonderful display, and promised every 
amateur raptures who witnessed it. Yet, what did it 
prove? Quite a Brompton-square “ celebrated 
collection”! Not one article in it showed a scin- 
tilla of the first-water gem; nor were all the valuables 
together worth the dross of the Duval assortment. 
None brought, or should have brought, a high price; 
notwithstanding the auctioneer’s tact and stimulative 
vivacity of manner,—such a pleasant medium be- 
tween the drowsiness and the over-smartness which we 
are often condemned to endure from other sale-room 
pulpits. A Lucas Cranach, ‘Herodias’s Daughter 
with the Head of St. John,’ obtained the largest sum 
—180 guineas. This excellent, but very eccentric 
old master is so unknown amongst even our connois- 
seurs, that a plausible imitation like the above passes 
for genuine upon many a sagacious collector. ‘The 
Warrior,’ by Gerard Dow ; an agreeable ‘ Landscape,’ 
by Ruysdael ; a very pretty little ditto, by Adrian Van 
der Velde; an ‘Interior,’ by Adrian Ostade ;—170, 
116, 53, and 94 guineas. We give these names as 
we find them in the Catalogue,—but should be loth 
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to guarantee them. One of the few reall rma 
items was a little ‘St. Jerome,* by Lucas VanL 
cheap at 124 guineas; though not by an artist hn 
name we see almost everywhere, and his painti 
seldom anywhere. *A Young Lady sketching’ 
guineas; ‘Cupid and Psyche, a Sketch,’ 94 cuinens- 
both by Reynolds, have his rich colour and 
attitude about them, with more than his accustomed 
unsteadiness. A Giorgioneand a Titian, “ exhibited 
at the British Institution,” went for contempt 
sums,—their full values: thus it is that the Pall Ma 
Committee of Taste ekes out its annual array of An. 
cient Masters! On the whole, we trust amateurs yijj 
henceforth have a salutary suspicion of ne 
esthetics: such artistic announcements as even 
Great Trumpeter puts forth being little better then 
“invocations to call fools into a circle,”"—the invoke 
himself being, of course, “ in the middle.” 

At Messrs. Christie & Manson's, several Cattle. 
pieces,’ by T. S. Cooper, were disposed of on Saturday 
week ; and some found considerable favour with py. 
chasers. A group of idyllic animals, numbered [ot 
30 in the Catalogue, produced 1157. 10s.; another 
group, Lot 35, comprehending Peasants, 1471,; 4 
Summer Noon,’ 404/. 5s.; and ‘The Border Raid? 
2102..At the same auction, two ‘ chefs-d'ceuvre' of 
their respective painters, J. B. Pyne and G. Chamber, 
brought 126/. and 160 guineas: the subjects, * Wing 
sor Castle’ and ‘ Laying Lobster-pots,’—this last not 
so poetic in name as scene, Saint Michael's Mout, 
Cornwall— 

Where the great vision of the guarded mount 

Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold! 
A portrait-piece of ‘ Mrs. Blake and her Children’. 
obtained, it is said, by the proprietor, from the family 
for whom Sir Joshua painted it,—one of his earlier 
works, and therefore of interest and value—was passed, 
A ‘Landscape,’ ascribed to Ruysdael, and an ‘Em 
peror Maximilian,’ to Holbein, brought 3671. 10s.and 
80 guineas. Both made part of the late Mr. Bertie 
Mathew's “ choice collection,”"—-which deserved that 
title, inasmuch as pictures may be (and, indeed, are 
most often) choicely ill, no less than choicely well, 
selected. 

Three or four Sir Joshuas of some interest were 
sold, last Saturday, at Messrs. Christie & Manson's 
From their style, they seemed to mark an earlier 
date, but not the earliest,—and so to furnish biog 
phical details of our great Portraitist’s mind during 
its least-known period. A * Family Group,’ repre- 
senting an officer-like gentleman, his lady, and soa, 
exhibited a semi-successful attempt at good compo 
sition; the parts rather jointed, than joined together, 
—the manipulation tormented, or, when it had wearied 
the hand, too free,—colours led into one another with 
much care, yet ill-blended, productive of a some 
what harsh effect, which their unusual dryness did not 
abate,—little individualism in the countenances; but 
the Young Squire, leather-breeched and top-booted,s 
personification of that character as it existed when Rey- 
nolds drew. This large picture brought 135 guiness 
Two portraits of the same elder personages, though les 
finished, were (perhaps for this reason) better done: 
we have seldom, indeed, seen anything similar much 
more elegant than the Lady’s meditative attitude, ot 
more full of delicate charm than her expression, 
matron as she is, and her hair powdered a haggish 
grey. She well deserved double her market price, 
80 guineas,—and her husband quite his, 29. ‘Pore 
trait of a Young Gentleman,’ apparently Master 
Hopeful above-mentioned at boy’s age, 420 guiness 
Its greater dimensions, if not merits, explain this 
greater price. As regards mellowness and juiciness of 
colour, it makes visible approach to Sir Joshua's best 
works ; while, on the other hand, as regards elegance 
of attitude and charm of expression, it rather > 
proaches George Morland’s master-pieces, and rewallt 
far behind the lady-portrait just spoken of. Mayhap 
the little gentleman was delineated in rustic characte, 
—but the rays of an embryo Apollo do not shise 
through the clownish costume of the chub-faced 
shepherd-boy. Still, we allow it a valuable pictum 
* Portrait of the Prince of Wales (George 1V.)' pie 
sented by him, the Catalogue says, to the proprit 
tor’s father; an off-hand, spirited bust, fully depicie 
ing a “person of quality,” a supreme 


and fop-leader,—above which this Royal Personage 
: ascended the throne,—lé5- 


never rose, even when he 
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yINGS OF THE FRESCOES BY CORREGGIO AND 
” PARMEGIANINO, AT PARMA, 
«This work,” Messrs. Paul Colnaghi & Co. 
us, “has been undertaken by the Chevalier 
jat agreat pecuniary sacrifice—giving up, as 
= eeielene from publishers which might 
eld him thousands. To engrave these frescoes was 


ihe wish of Toschi’s boyhood,—but no publisher 
quld be found to assist his wish ; now, in later life, 
ih independence the reward of an honourable 
qreer, he commences the task—to use his own words 
comme un devoir de tout tenter et de tout 
pe pour sauver de 1'éternel oubli qui les 


-, les grandes conceptions de Corrége.” The 
wet hae been in progress at Parma for four years. 
Tweaty of the plates are more or less finished. The 
fist portion of the work will be completed in about 
gre years from the present time. Parts I. and II. 
ae now published. Part III. (St. John writing 
uder Divine inspiration) will appear towards the 
of June.” 
, far the respectable house of Colnaghi, Pall 
East. Our readers will accept its guarantee, 
yith all due trustfulness, for the completion and pub- 
fication of Chevalier Toschi’s work—verily a Her- 
clean labour of love—at the time appointed. 
Indeed, we ourselves received a proof of Part III. a 
week since; being one full month before the time 
inted for its public issue,—which is good earnest 
of active exertion and progress. The whole serics 
vil comprise 48 engravings ;—viz., 4 after as many 
fescoes by Parmegianino in the Church of San 
Giovanni, —and 44after those by Correggio in the said 
Church and elsewhere. These latter, Chevalier 
Toschi tells us, are all the Correggio works of this 
kind extant,—and moreover they all exist within the 
inctsof Parma city itself: arareness, he observes,— 
ud an isolation, we add,—that much enhance their 
lu. What a heaven-favoured little capital, 
atistically considered! and how ingrate and insen- 
ute, to have let the noble productions which 
immortalized it perish one half of them, and the 
dher half decline daily towards the brink of utter 
unihilation, without an effort to preserve them 
een under such faint and spectre-like forms 
ss engraving can exhibit? When we stood, 
wme dozen years ago, beneath the stupendous 
dome, and strained our necks to behold the‘ Assump- 
tm of the Virgin,’ she had lost half her angelic 
boly-guard—_minus a few legs and arms, they had 
been translated heaven knows whither! They had 
tiher ascended out of sight, in the shape of damp, 
trough the vault,—or fallen down, in that of dust, 
tpon the pavement. Amid thissad wreck, five or six 
por Saints clung to the balustrade,—and had alone 
ured themselves, or certainaliquot parts of themselves, 
fom perdition : once witnesses of the sublime vision, 
tow gazers on the lamentable vacuities left ; solemn 
duirers of blank plaster, instead of a scene so 
cowded with glorious and glorified beings. ‘There 
yamed those mighty Shells indeed,—each, by its mere 
weadth of chiar-oscuro, shadowing outagrander cupola 
tun the dome itself whose pendentives they adorned. 
din, in San Giovanni, the vault-figures seemed 
petty well preserved under a thick coat of dust and 
smut; but, even were they not thus hidden, 
tuless the spectator could bespeak a bright noonday 
sn for his own particular convenience when he visited 
them, their beauties would remain as undistinguish- 
ttle as those on the roof of a spar-hung grotto with- 
ta torch to illumine it. Why the Art-encouragers 
“0 commissioned this work had it painted beyond 
‘facile reach of eyesight, we shall feel better able 
tell our readers if they will tell us why modern 
fittons have Nelson's statue clapt atop of a gigantic 
slumn, where it baffles inspection, unless the ama- 
‘tw mount to a neighbouring chimney-pot,—armed 
4 powerful telescope into the bargain. How- 
ver it may have happened, want of sufficient light 
vil explains the long time employed and to be 
“ployed, about these copies, or imitations, by 
alier Toschi and his School. The designs for 
hem, now exhibiting at Oxford, occupied five years. 
Her Parmesan Majesty (“maesta’’), widow of 
tpoleon, commanded the aforesaid designs, it 
seem :—it is the single high-minded act,whether 
at second-hand or on her proper suggestion, 
We ever heard ascribed to Maria Louisa, 





descendant of the Caesars. Let her memory smell 
sweet in posterity’s nose on account of it !—still, we 
cannot but think the Engraver himself merits chief 
honours both from future times and our own. His 
enthusiastic ambition to render permanent the “grand 
conceptions of Correggio” began with boyhood ; his 
spirit of disinterested enterprise has now carried him 
forward, with matured experience yet unchilled 
ardour, to preserve their traces ere swept off alto- 
gether by the besom of destruction,—which acknow- 
ledges among sacredest human things no plea of pass- 
over. Many years ago, we imagined the two Cupolas 
would soon be left clear arenas for the monochromes 
of that favourite ecclesiastical frescante—the white- 
washer. Chevalier Toschi’s project, therefore, has 
high claims upon public patronage. Asa mercantile 
speculation it could never repay him ; and he expects 
his full reimbursement in the shape of golden opin- 
ions—a pure and noble cupidity! Allegri’s nume- 
rous admirers ought to feel especial gratitude towards 
an engraver who gives them indestructible reminis- 


cences of the fast mouldering monuments they wor- | 


ship ; and all Art-lovers must have a deep thankful- 
ness that the relics of these precious objects, though 
undera transubstantiated form, are thus re-enshrined. 
Parts I., IT., and III, already executed, contain 
six prints :—the first part comprises four prints ; the 
two others furnish one large print a-piece. We quote 
their respective titles: ‘Santa Lucia and Sant’ Apol- 
lonia,’ by Parmegianino; ‘ Diana,’ * Boys with Mask, 
and the Lunette beneath,’ ‘ Boys with a Dog, and the 
Lunette beneath,’ from the Convent of St. Paul, by 
Correggio; *St. John, St. Augustin, and Angels,’ 
from the Church of San Giovanni, and ‘ St. John,’ 
the grand Lunette, from the same place, both by Cor- 
reggio likewise. A descriptive text precedes all; 
and includes biographical accounts of the painters, 
as well as critical remarks upon their performances. 
Our present cue is not to discuss it, nor what it de- 
scribes; but to appreciate the prints themselves, if 
we are anywise able, in their own artistic province. 
The modern style of engraving we have always 
held radically, irremediably unsound—rotten at its 
heart; those few among its so-called consummate 
productions, which now and then have met our ap- 
probation, we praised, like apples of Jordan, for their 
outward attractiveness alone. Let us acknowledge 
this our prepossession; and Chevalier Toschi take 
the benefit of its being supposed a prejudice, should 
we eulogize his works with a temperance the result 
of our bias towards the Ancient Masters. Let us 
grant, too, that this style, though founded and built 
up to its pinnacle of false perfection on the fatalest 
system, yet possesses certain advantages: its fulness 
of relief, flowingness of line, smoothness and softness 
of surface and effect, in some cases beget agreeabilities 
such as the stern earlier style could never produce, 
even were its possible ¢rue perfection reached. Now, 
the advantages enumerated are precisely those best 
shown off by engravings after Correggio—the faults 
of the modern system best concealed. Correggio’s 
forms seem to be more harmonious than any other 
with arcual architecture: their undulant contours 
and rounded developements, the serpent grace run- 
ning everywhere over them and through them, nay, 
their broad, gentle gradations of light and shade, the 
fancied continuous swell and fall of their chiar-oscuro, 
make them so amalgamate with the curvilinear 
mason-work they adorn, that we might think both had 
arisen together. None appear better fitted to recline 
upon a semi-circular pediment, or bend along the 
sweep of an architrave,—to lie beneath a lunette, or 
float, like heaven-descended creatures, amidst the 
vast concavity of a cupola. This is a merit little 
noticed in Correggio’s architectonic paintings ; yet it is 
no less manifest than the apposite rectilinear cha- 
racter of those antique paintings which embellish 
Gothic edifices, where the perpendicular principle 
predominates. That “system” which we mentioned as 
improved to a false perfection by modern engravers, 
that groundwork of their style—whether the Cor- 
reggiesque principle suggested it or not—has a close 
analogic similitude therete: the sinuous line per- 
vades it, when human or other fleshly forms are ren- 
dered—covers it all over, till its regular sets of parallel 
curves often, if much pronounced, resemble printed 
hair-collars of S S, or delicate horse-curbs. Its 
Correggiesque character, however, must needs suit it 
sfor engravings after Correggio’s pictures. Here we 





allow it does well; and Chevalier Toschi gives it 
judicious scope to insure by its means the roundness, 
softness, and breadth of the originals—a large divi- 
dend of their beauties. Still, amidst our specific 
praises, we repeat our protest against the modern 
style generally : its monotonous parallelism, stroke 
beside stroke, either straight or serpentine, laid down 
according to Cocker; its cross-bar “squares” and 
“lozenges ;"’ its excessive neatness; its smoothness 
that polishes away all traces of power; its fine- 
tailed grooves, and dots that “carry on;” its 
water-stroke and its cloud-stroke and its cloth. 
stroke,—that, despite these nice distinctions, confuse 
different textures, and make a woman's limb seem 
of the same material as her linsey-wolsey cloak, a 
cherub seem a child of the mist—these and other 
artificialities have to us a look of mechanism and 
routine manufacture, which freezes our admiration 
below the enthusiastic point, and sometimes petrifies 
it altogether. Give us, in preference, the strong, 
deep, hard, old masterly cut into the copper,—the 
hap-hazard hatching, or scratching, where a shadow 
was wanted. These will transplant the spirit, life, 
and soul of the picture to the plate,—will preserve 
the higher qualities of the work, if they sacrifice the 
inferior! No doubt, this handmaid art, Engraving, 
alwaysaccompanied her mistress, Painting,—or rather 
followed; for Mare Antonio’s style retained its 
primitive rigour when Raffael’s had acquired “ Vene- 
tian” softness. But surely she ought to follow as a 
Muid of Honour, who supports her own dignified 
character even while she serves,—and should not a 
all her sovereign’s caprices? Is she, like Tilburina’s 
attendant virgin, to go mad, because her sentimental 
lady does so?—-We pipe without dancers; let us 
cease ! 

Upon the specimens themselves before us, we 
have said what will, doubtless, most commend them 
to the major part of amateurs—they succeed in 
the way their engraver wishes, if not unto his 
utmost hopes, unto owrs—style considered. They 
succeed in the way now practised by the profes- 
sion, and deemed by it the straight way towards 
highest perfection, Such it is, peradventure,—albeit, 
our hobby bolts from it as a precipice! Parme- 
gianino’s sister Saints are rendered with soft elegance 
befitting the peculiar air of the originals, which our 
soft English word loveliness can alone indicate. Cha- 
racteristic expression was little the painter's object; 
yet Chevalier Toschi may admit that he has distin- 
guished Sant’ Apollonia well enough without help ofa 
“symbol.” These gentle martyrs were bereft, one of 
her eyes, the other of her teeth ; and hence, while 
Santa Lucia holds her lustrous orbs in a charger 
(having got azure substitutes, still more beautiful, 
from heaven), Sant’ Apollonia’s sweetly compressed 
lips may be meant to declare her, since her associate's 
lips no less sweetly apart give the contrast apparent 
significance, A string of teeth held forth bad been 
unpardonable except in an antique martyrographist. 
Our engraver’s ‘St. John,’ also, is a faithful version of 
the fine original: it displays the “correggiescity of 
Correggio” with a sympathetic skill quite felicitous, 
Whatever faults many among the plates reveal, 
belong to the modern style itself; and are the heritage 
of its whole offspring, though not share and share 
alike. Their greatest fault, a certain feebleness or 
over-smoothness, we think is that into which this 
style oftenest runs, and which will em-pejorate it da 
after day, because popular taste accepts the blemish 
as a beauty. 

Let us subjoin a list of very low prices demanded 
by the artist,—manifestly unremunerative, and vir- 
tually more so from the small number of Proofs he 
has printed. Part I. costs 3/.; Part II. 3 guineas; 
Part IIT. will cost 12. 5s.,when published; Part IV., 
to appear about November or December next, 2 
guineas. Proof copies double the cost of prints; 
artist's proofs (all those finished have been disposed 
of) treble the same.—Perchance these prices may 
tempt purchasers who waver between their love of 
Art and love of money: we would, if possible, lead 
them to indulge the elevated, even by an appeal to 
the sordid, passion. 





MR. WYATT'S GROUP OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Mr. Wyatt's group, commemorating, in the 
western metropolis, the glory of the Duke of 
Wellington, has been, from first to last, the 
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subject of as much dissatisfaction and dispute as falls 
to the lot of most performances of the kind,—though 
paid for with a larger sum than perhaps any 
other equestrian statue in the world. Subscriptions 
to the amount of about 30,0007, we believe — 
25,000/. are admitted—have passed into the hands 
of the artist for this long-deferred work. Yet, he 
and his partisan Committee, unsatisfied with an over- 
payment already so great, have not hesitated to be 
rs to the Government for metal and for a 
——. Now, when the Subscribers have at 
ength the prospect of a return for their money, the 
estal is considered by many amongst them as 
inappropriate to the group; and the decision which 
unites these two works of Art, like many another 
ill-assorted union, is looked upon as impairing the 
character of both. Our readers know that the 
triumphal arch at Hyde Park Corner is destined, 
by royal concession, to receive this monument,—and 
is already covered with scaffolding for the purpose. 
This arch, it is considered, suffers in its essential 
meaning by being degraded into a pedestal ; while the 
group will be lifted to an elevation which will interfere 
with its just appeal to the eye. The archway, too, it 
is contended, is itself an entire work; to which no 
figures can be properly added but such as are 
accessorial. These opinions, urged by the press, 


very decidedly entertained by Sir Robert Peel him- 
self; since he offered, it appears, to give the 
committee “almost any other site that might be 
agreed upon,” instead of this,—specifically suggesting 
two of the finest in the Metropolis—and to ask from 
Parliament a sum of money for the erection of a suit- 
able pedestal. The sites proposed by Sir Robert Peel 
are the admirable one of Waterloo-place, between the 
Atheneum and the United Service Club Houses,— 
and the appropriate one of the Parade Ground in 
St. James’s Park, behind the Horse Guards. As 


the Duke of Rutland, who is chairman of the 
Monument Committee, is understood to disavow the 
‘meditated incongruity, and the architect of the arch 
to protest against it, it might be supposed that so 
large an amount of unanimity must produce its 


natural result, and that no difficulty would be found 
in altering the destination of the work ere it be too 
late. There is a difficulty, however,—and it was 
stated by the Premier himself; it supposes a pre- 
dilection for this particular elevation on the part 
of the Subscribers themselves. The royal promise 
of the arch is assumed as having been an induce- 
ment with many to contribute their money — 
and its withdrawal now, it is conceived, would 
be a fraud on them. There is certainly a mis- 
take in this argument itself—or it can be true 
only to a very partial extent. By far the greater 
portion of the Subscribers, we imagine, had been 
obtained before the site in question was ever thought 
of. The present is not the first of the Committee's 
proceedings which have excited the displeasure of the 
Subscribers, since they had committed themselves as 
contributors to doings which they disapprove. But, 
even if this were otherwise, it would be well at least to 
take the sense of the Subscribers, as a body, on the 
question of taste now raised, before proceeding to 
its practical and summary decision on a responsibility 
80 personal. For this purpose, it does not seem to us 
that even a public meeting of the Subscribers is 
necessary. Let it be publicly announced that the 
idea of making his Grace an Arch-Duke will be 
abandoned, unless the Subscribers object by letter 
within a given time. If a majority—or, even a con- 
siderable minority—of such objectors express them- 
selves on the subject, then, of course, the contract 
must be kept with the Subscribers,—supposing it to 
exist. 

Onthe question oftaste, we ourselves are for Water- 
loo-place. As a matter of delicacy, we would rather 
see the monument anywhere else than opposite 
the Duke’s windows. It cannot, we think, contri- 
bute to the comfort of the veteran’s home to make 
him cast his bronze shadows in every direction about 
it. We would have some door by which he might 
issue from his house, without being mocked with his 
own “brazen image.” We join, too, in the arguments 
against the homogeneity of these two distinct works. 
The Arch will be diminished into insignificance, the 
Statue exaggerated into bombast. It is by no means 
desirable that the former should be made to appear 


, | birth, marked with a character wholly peculiar. 
have been echoed in Parliament,—and seem to be | 





at all smaller than it actually is—yet so it inevitably 
will be. Nor will that be the only ill consequence ; 
for the neighbouring structures—the opposite en- 
trance into Hyde Park, and the Duke’s own house— 
will be reduced in scale also. At the best, colossal 
statues detract in some degree from the architectural 
objects near them, unless the latter happen to be 
colossal also; — wherefore, absolutely to unite a 
figure upon such scale with a very moderate-sized 
piece of architecture, is nothing less than prepos- 
terous. It is an absurdity too wholly gratuitous 
—since other sites and pedestals are offered,—and 
very extravagant, as making the occasion which 
should give an additional public ornament to the 
metropolis, the means of disfiguring one which we 
already possess. 
HAMBURGH AND THE HAMBURGHERS, 
Paris, May. 

An Englishman who has been at Hamburgh sends 
me some particulars about that very remarkable 
town, which will, I think, interest you. The writer 
has, I know, too sincere a zeal for progress of all 
kinds, and especially in Art, to be displeased at find- 
ing a wider extension than he contemplated given to 
the details with which he has favoured me. 

The cities of the Hansa have been, from their very 
An 
analysis of this would be a long chapter of history, 
geography, political economy—and I know not what. 
Time, which changes everything, has greatly modified 
their peculiarities, individual and collective; but 
they have still a life and character of their own 
—a life and character more nearly akin to those 
of England than any other people in the world. 
Maritime and commercial—not because this or that 
government has willed them to be so, nor because 
they have followed the theories dictated by restless 
jealousy of the advantages of other nations, but 
in conformity with the laws of nature, which, by 
placing them where they are, marked out their voca- 
tion,—they are, however, not insular; they are con- 
nected with the Continent—with Germany—by all 
the ties of a common Fatherland. Accordingly, they 
present a curious mixture, made up of some of the 
enterprise and energy of England with some of the 
contemplative and artistical tendencies of Germany. 
The Hamburghers are reproached with being imi- 
tators—I think unjustly. Their resemblances are 
rather the effect of analogous circumstances. They 
are not, like French horse-racing, factitious and 
incongruous, and therefore bad, importations; they 
have a root in the nature of the men and of the 
country. But let my correspondent speak :— 

“T wish to convey to you some idea of the change 
that has come over Hamburgh and the Hamburghers, 
—and, if possible, to excite in you sufficient curiosity 
to induce you to examine the transition state of this 
mighty chrysalis with your own eyes. Your remi- 





| niscences, coupled with the accounts received from 


others, and with the impressions gathered from those 
parts of the town which had not been destroyed by 
the fire, would afford a tolerably safe clue to the esti- 
mate of the energy and power developed by the free 
burghers subsequent to the (apparent) calamity of 
“42. These are indeed surprising ; and they become 
the more so, when we recollect the political position 
of the place, surrounded by jealous neighbours, who 
think that everything which may tend to raise Ham- 
burgh must exert a correspondingly depressing influ- 
ence upon their own relations, Unsupported by a 
powerful government or an influential aristocracy, the 
Hamburghers appear to me to profit as largely by 
the lesson which their own individual experience has 
taught them, and by the previous experience of our 
countrymen, as can reasonably be expected. Of course, 
there are illiberal and bigoted people here, as else- 
where. The fire (the new cra, by the bye, for Ham- 
burgh) has had an indirect, but not inconsiderable, 
influence upon the Arts,—and more especially on the 
decorative branch of painting. You may remember 
that the Senate voted letters of thanks to the differ- 
ent crowned heads that had sent the town assistance 
and support in “42; they were executed by the chief 
Hamburgh artists, in the style called by the Germans 
miniature, and by us illumination,—with arabesques 
and a profusion of gold and body colour. The one 
sent to the Queen was done by J. Unsler; and was 
favourably noticed, at the time, in the Morning Chro- 
nicle. The Rath and Biirger deputation having lately 





concluded their labours, the members determine, 
upon presenting their chairman, Amainck, (the 
dic) with a token of respect,—as his cerinceat 
versally allowed to have been immense: and, “a 
objected to the stale custom of giving a sn 
plate, they applied to that very clever artist, 
Speckter; and, telling him to spare no expense, lef j 
to his imagination to invent a suitable test ~ 
He has accordingly composed, with his usual of 
nality, an admirable set of vignettes ; embodying ay 
the chief improvements, in the new town, which 
been planned and executed by the deputat 
These are to surround the Gothic characters of the 
address. This is to be framed in crimson velret, 
studded with silver and precious stones—The 
from Italy, of Speckter’s elder brother, Erwen, Tea, 
conscientiously recommend to you, as the genni 
outpourings of a German artist’s heart. T 
unaffected and true ; and bear internal evidence that 
they were not written with a view to publication, 

The revival of the old art of illumination is ng 
the only one here. The architects, too, have g 
passion for the medizval style,—especially Biilay the 
Pugin of Hamburgh. There is one peculiarity iy 
his buildings, which deserves to be more 
imitated :—he uses no stucco, but ornaments th 
houses with different coloured bricks; and the ray 
material certainly produces a much more substantia 
effect than the paint and plaster which veils the 
defects of most of the new houses, Chateauneufy 
buildings are chaste in point of design and material: 
but he is apt to incline to an excess of simplicity, 
You are probably aware that the erection of thener 
church, St. Nicolas, has been confided to an English. 
man of the name of Scott; whose design, similar in 
style to the Cathedral of Cologne, gained the prizeat 
the competition,—to the great disgust of the Ham. 
burgh architects and artists, who awarded the palm 
to Semper, of Dresden. This gentleman has left one 
memorial of his taste in Hamburgh, in the facade of 
the house of his brother, an apothecary. It is covered 
with drawings emblematical of the healing art; andit 
is only to be regretted that they are very indistinct, 
as they are extremely well conceived. They are not 
painted, but engraved ; the walls being covered with 
a black composition, which is painted or stuccoed 
white, the superficial layer is etched or scratched 
off, and exposes the Jower dark stratum. There are 
no frescoes :—the very bad climate of the place will 
prevent this department of Art being cultivated s 
at Munich, or other towns of the south of Germany, 
You will readily conclude that there is Renaissance 
—satis superque. There is a very fair exhibition of 
paintings open just now; at which, I regret to say, 
no English artist has thought proper to exhibit, The 
French (André, Scheffer, Urdin) have been less chary 
of their favours,—and the Dutch and Belgians till 
less so than the French. There is a great return to 
subjects from nature among the Germans ;—at leat 
landscapes and genre pieces cover the walls, to the 
exclusion of almost everything else.” 

Why, so they do everywhere ; and how can itbe 
otherwise? Modern civilized life is a succession of 
“ genre pieces”—taking it at the best ; at the worst, of 
caricatures. I should like to know how a man living 
in London or Paris society, or in any of the various 
reduced copies of the same, is to come by any genuine 
heroic inspirations, Even the very perception of the 
conditions of the human form is lost. You hear met 
—men of sense, and in some respects of taste—at- 
miring women whose bodies—* figures,” as they call 
them—would, to a Greek, have conveyed no other 
sentiment than that of wonder and disgust that » 
much distortion and disease could live and move. 
There is scarcely an eye, fifteen years old, that has 
not come to find more or less of beauty in the forms 
of the Journal des Modes. I must repeat what 
said in my last letter:—Not all the efforts of dl 
Academies and Societies in the world, with all the 
governments at their back—not the riches of Cress 
spent in “encouraging” Art—can produce anything 
great or true, while the national eye (to use a fashiot 
able piece of slip-slop,) is thus educated and thus 
depraved. The sculptors of Greece, the painter 
Venice and Florence, carved and painted not from 
prescriptive traditional types, but from the men 
women whom they saw and knew, admi 
loved,—whose forms were in their eyes and hearts 
The living world around them did not give the lie# 
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jpstant, to the world of Art. Now, the two 
Se ea esdcap; nd hare 

This is not the case as to scape; a erefore 
ipadecape survives. But if Nature could be put into 

sail fields, and woods, and mountains, and 
as, could be reduced to a Versailles garden, 
wiih square ponds, clipped trees, and formal foun- 

: adieu to landscape. It is not by looking 

exquisite pictures of Claude and Poussin, Hob- 

: Ruysdael, and being taught to call them 
iful, that the living artist would escape the 
gyal influence of the scenes in which he was doomed 
oe reason, I must, with great deference, pro- 
inst the definition of a very eminent and 

living critic, “ that the essential quality of a 
gecessful work of Art is to give a balance of plea- 

sensation.” If this be true, Punch is a more 
artist than Michael Angelo ; for, the mass 
of men being what they are, “the balance of plea- 
sensation” is unquestionably very large on 
desde of the former. It is, perhaps, audacious in 
obscure Art-lover, to rebel against such an autho- 
vas Sir Edmund Head deservedly possesses. 
But the question of the “essential quality” of Art 
gone of so much importance to the moral welfare 
mankind, that it is stuff of the conscience to 
pimit, even tacitly, such a solution of it as this. I 
meonvinced, on the contrary, that the desire to 
pleasurable sensations never made a great 
wiistand never will ; and that such a view of the 
adof Art has a direct tendency to keep it down to 
its present level. 

Herr Biilau’s successful employment of bricks of 
diferent colours, reminded me of the Exchange at 
Frankfort (qu. did he build it?); and may, perhaps, 
wnind you of what I said of the use of that mate- 
mal. There is a great field open here for taste and 
invention in domestic architecture. 

The Rath and Biirger deputation proved them- 
wives Germans, and not Englishmen, by their 
zihetical deviation from the * piece of plate.” In 
the palmy days of Art, ideas of magnificence and 
beuty were indissolubly associated with artistical 

jus and perfection. The decoration of houses 

not sunk into the hands of the upholsterer. 
Those who could afford splendour, had works of 
wt; and those who could not, had—nothing! You 
vilsay the alternative was un peu dur. I admit it; 
mi the more readily, since it was the one I must 
have accepted myself. But the advantage of sharing, 
nore or less, in the wide diffusion of the cheap 
bourgeois elegance which is now stereotyped for the 
weof all classes, does not blind me to the effect of 
tat diffusion on Art. The eye is educated in the 
decoration of buildings by the upholsterer, as it is in 
that of the person by the dressmaker. And unques- 
tionably these two classes of artists succeed in pro- 
ducing a large t of *pl able sensation,’ — 
tpecally in Paris, where their talent and their 
uthority are greater than anywhere else; and where, 
ul believe, for that very reason, the grand, the 
~ oN the pure in Art, is in the least hopeful 

ion, 





When Catherine de’ Medici went to be married 
to the Duc of Orleans, what were her wedding 
tukets? A casket of crystal, sculptured by Valerio, 
awork of infinite beauty—a mirror, the frame of 
which was chased by Il Pilato—candelabra, by Ca- 
ndoso—a harpsichord, painted by Giulio Romano. 
Such were Florentine ideas of a princess's trousseau, 
mthe sixteenth century. The royal ladies of our 
days have pocket-handkerchiefs which cost 1,500 or 

francs, 

The mention of Florentine bijouterie reminds me 
fa Whip-handle now executing here, by M. de 
Triqueti. The subject is the Metamorphosis of 


Daphne; the figure carved in ivory—the foliage, 


after his model, in green gold. This exquisite little 
thing recalls the bright days when men of genius 
ud poetical culture were the decorators._The same 
elegant and classical artist has just modelled two 
fuses, to be cast in bronze. They are surrounded by 
bapreliefs of singular grace. A sight of M. de Tri- 
queti’s studio is necessary to help one to get rid of 
the disastrous impression of modern sculpture pro- 

by the Gallery at the Louvre. I hear and 
We praises of M. Pradier’s Poésie légere. If any- 

could surprise me as to the direction of the 





public admiration, it would be this. The Muse of | point in their progress ; the very worst fissures—those 
M. Pradier is an opera-dancer without clothes, and | on the east side, from the second to the third tier of 


in a very painful attitude. The skill with which the 
marble is handled adds to one’s regrets at its em- 
ployment. 

Not less surprising is the chorus of approbation of 
M. Desnoyer's engraving of the ‘ Madonna Sistina.’ 
To those intimately acquainted with the picture, it 
is distressingly unfaithful; and even a sight of 
Miiller’s noble (though not faultless) engraving 
would, one would think, suffice to show the miserable 
falling off in this, It is the one picture about which 
I can venture to speak with confidence,—having sat 
for hours and hours before it, in a room by itself. I 
know nothing about “le burin,” &c. &c., so much 
vaunted here; but I can affirm that the print is not 
like the original. I hope better things from Steinla. 

There is a severe, but good article, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, on the Salon of 1846, Such cou- 
rageous, uncompromising criticism is a great and 
painful public service. 

To return to Hamburgh. Mr. Scott must be a 
strong man to drive M. Semper out of the field,— 
one of the most original as well as accomplished of 
architects. Let us hope our countryman will do us 
credit. I am very curious to see those wonderful 
house-etchings of M. Semper’s. That process sounds 
as if it might be applied with success to exterior 
decoration. And then ?_-Why then, there is nothing 
more to think of but the designs—that is all! 





Fine-Art Gossir.—Hopes, it appears, may be at 
length entertained for the speedy realization of a desire 
which we took occasion to express only a week or two 
ago. Theunsightly parallelogram of boards which has 
so long surrounded the base of the Nelson Column 
and deformed Trafalgar-square, will shortly disappear. 
During the last week, a considerable number of work- 
men have been employed in dressing the bricks, 
and making preparations for the foundations of the 
pedestals of the recumbent lions which are to orna- 
ment the angles of the basement, and for the recep- 
tion of the flights of granite steps which will com- 
plete the original plan. ~ 

We have seen, in the Maidstone Journal, some 
interesting particulars relating to an example of 
church adornment—which are worth recording, as 
introducing a beneficed incumbent, the Rev. Mr. 
Musgrave, in a character which recalls the venerable 
figures of Waynflete and Wykeham to the imagina- 
tion. Ina small village, situate at the distance of 
about a mile from Sittingbourne, stands a venerable 
edifice of the earliest Norman architecture (flint- 
built) and known as the parochial church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, Borden. The only exterior 
adornment is the western doorway ; formed under an 
arch of the pure zigzag carving of the Saxon style,— 
the detailed minutiz of which are still surprisingly 
perfect. There is also an octagonal tower contiguous 
to the southern porch; containing a stone stair in 
perfect preservation, which led into the ancient rood- 
loft. The interior, however, of this fine old remnant 
of antiquity is eminently beautiful—each of its ten 
windows having, within the last eighteen months, been 
enriched in the most brilliant and elaborate style 
of pictorial illumination, and diffusing hues of “dim 
religious light’’ throughout the aisles and nave, 
which, says the correspondent of the paper in question, 
in whatever direction viewed, impress the mind of 
the beholder with a sense of overpowering solemnity. 
The principal subjects are from Scripture :—while 
“the remaining windows are enriched with scroll 
decoration, mitres, scriptural labellings, &c.; and 
exhibit an accurate knowledge of the department of 
Art, under which, as paintings on glass, they would 
be classed—the style, as we are informed, of the 
fourteenth century.” Of all these works of illumina-~ 
tion, the designer is Mr. Musgrave himself. 

A few bits of intelligence relating to restoration 
and decoration we glean from various quarters.— 
From Oxford, we learn that a body of the members 
of Oriel College have undertaken the restoration of 
the west end of the south aisle of Dorchester Church, 
including the elegant buttress at the south-west angle, 
with the adjoining porch and window. To this pur- 
pose they have determined to apply the proceeds of 
a terminal subscription, amounting to about 80/. per 
annum.—The works at the Norman tower, at Bury, 


have now, the Builder informs us, arrived at a critical | and of Miss Sacirone, 4, Southampton-street, Fitaroy-square, 





arches,—having been laid open through the whole 
substance of the masonry.—The stained glass for the 
south transept of Westminster Abbey is nearly 
finished, and will shortly be put up.—A new stained 
glass window has been placed in the church of Lost- 
withiel, in Cornwall, by Mr. William Westlake, in 
memory of his deceased wife.—And in the parish 
church of Loftus, inthe North Riding, an allegorical 
monument to Major-General Dundas has just been 
completed by Mr. Thomas Earle. 

The Athenian papers express theirindignation at the 
projected removal into France of a statue of Sopho- 
cles, obtained for the Louvre by M. Piscatory; in 
contravention of the law of 1834, which expressly 
forbids the export of antiquities from the kingdom. 
—In Paris, on the occasion of the King’s féte, M. 
Belloc, Director of the Royal School of Design, and 
M. Lehman, the painter, have been created Che- 
valiers of the Legion of Honour.—The name of M. 
Famsey, the sculptor, has since been included in the 
list of those so honoured. 

At Nimes, a remarkably fine mosaic pavement is 
stated to have been discovered in the Church of St. 
Paul. It represents a warrior in his car, driving his 
fiery coursers at their utmost speed, dragging after 
him the body of a man, fastened by the feet to the tail 
of the car; and is supposed to represent the triumph 
of Achilles—From Rome, there is an account of the 
restoration of the column erected in honour of Anto- 
ninus Pius, 

The monument to St. Bernard about to be erected 
at Dijon—in a new quarter of the town to which has 
been given the name of Quartier St. Bernard, and 
fronting the village which gave him birth—is com- 
posed of a hexagonal pedestal, ornamented with six 
statues in bas-relief, and surmounted by the bronze 
statue of the revered founder of Citeaux. The figure 
of St. Bernard is clad in monkish garments, having 
the head uncovered; and stands erect,—with one 
hand pressing to his heart the cross, and with the 
other pointing to heaven. The sculptor is M. Jouf- 
froy,—who will proceed at once to the execution of 
the design. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On FRIDAY EVENING, June 5, 1846, will take place a Cen- 
tenary Performance of Handel’s Oratorio ‘JUDAS MACCABEUS.’ 
Principal Vocal Performers— Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Rainforth, 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. Rafter, and Mr. H, Phillips. The Band and Chorus 
will consist of above 500 performers.—Tickets 3s. each. Reserved 
Seats, in the Gallery, 5s.; in the Area, 10s. 6d., may be obtained of 
the principal Music-sellers; of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing-cross; 
Mr. Ries, 192, Strand; or of Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing-cross. 

THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 


The QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER-SQUARE,. 
MRS. ALFRED SHAW acquaints her Friends and Patrons that she 
will have the honour of making her Last opecennes before them for 
the present season at her ANNUAL CONCERT, which is fixed for 
SATURDAY MORNING, June 6, 1846. At the same time, she begs 
respectfully to announce that in consequence of the numerous appli- 
cations with which she is favoured for Private Tuition, it is her inten- 
tion, for the present, to relinquish all public engag in order to 

evote her time exclusively to that purpose. A limited number of 
Reserved Seats, 1/. 1s. each, and Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, may be had of 
all the Principal Musicsellers; and of Mrs. Alfred Shaw, 7, Upper 
Montague-street, Montague-square. 

Programme. 

PART I.—Terzetto, Signori Marras, Ciabatta, and Herr Pischek, 
{I due Illustri Rivali), Mercadante—Duetto, ‘O notte soave,’ Miss 
Lincoln and Sig. Brizzi, Cimarosa—Song, ‘I am thine, only thine,’ 
Miss Rainforth (Crusaders), Benedict—Fantasia, Violoncello, Sig. 
Piatti, sur les Motifs de Lucia, Piatti—Romance, ‘ Robert, toi que 
j'aime,’ Miss Lincoln (Robert le Diable}, Meyerbeer—Aria, ‘ Bell’ 
adorata incognita,’ Signor Marras (Giuramento), Mercadante—Duetto, 
. te sacrai,’ Madame Henelle and Mrs. A. Shaw (Semiramide), 
Rossini—German Song, ‘ Adelaide,’ Herr Pischek, Beethoven—Fan- 
tasia, Pianoforte, Madame Dulcken, Thalberg--Cavatina, ‘ Elena, oh 
tu,’ Mrs. A. Shaw (La Donna del Lago’, Rossini—Quartetto e Coro, 
‘ Alziam gli evviva,’ the Solo Part y Becoanen Caradori Allan; Mrs. 
A. Shaw, Signor Marras e Ciabatta (Euryanthe), Weber. 

PART II.—Duett, Mdile. Schloss and Herr Pischek (Joseph), 
Mehul—Aria, ‘Quando quell’ uom,’ Madame Caradori Allan, Nini— 
Duetts, ‘ Scotch Air’ and ‘ May Bells,’ Miss Rainforth and Mrs. A. 
Shaw, Mendelssohn—New Fantasia, (Ms.) Gothic Harp, Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton, F. Chatterton—Serenade, ‘Ouvrez, ouvrez,’ Madame 
Claire Henelle, Dessauer—Terzetto, ‘Soave sia il vento,’ Miss Lin- 
coln, Mdile. Schloss, and Herr Pischek (Cosi fan Tutte), Mozart— 
Scena ed Aria, ‘ All’ eta dell’ innocenza,’ Signor Ciabatta (Il Bravo), 
Mercadante—German Song, ‘ Das Ferne Land,’ Mdile. Schloss, Hen- 
selt—Scherzo Russe, Violoncello, Signor Piatti, Piatti—Moorish 
Serenade, Mrs. A. Shaw, Kiicken—Romanza, ‘ Ciel che fece, ’ Signor 
Brizzi, Verdi—German Song, ‘ Sudlander’s Lied,’ Herr Pise ek, 
Esser—Quartetto, ‘I) Carnivale,’ Miss Lincoln, Mrs. A. Shaw, Sig. 
Conductor, M. BENEDICT, 





Brizzi e Ciabatta, Rossini. 


The QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER-SQUARE.— 
MISS MACIRONE respectfully begs to acquaint the Nobility, 
Gentry, her Friends, and Pupils, that HER FIRST MORNING 
CONCERT, will take place at the above Rooms, on FRIDAY, June 
the 26th, 1846: to commence at Two o’Clock precisely. 
occasion she will be assisted by the following eminent Artists:— 
Vocalists: Madame Anna Thillon, Miss Raintorth, Miss Bassano, 
Miss Lincoln, Miss Messent, Mr. Lockey, Mr. F. Bodda, Herr 
Hoelzel, and Herr Pischek. str lists: FP Miss 
Macirone; Violin, M. Sainton; Violoncello, Mr. Lucas. Conductors : 
Messrs. Jules de Glimes and Brinley Richards. A limited number of 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. each; Single Tickets, 7s.; and Family Tickets, 
to admit four, 1/. 4s. May be had of all the Principal Musicsellers ; 
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Ancient CoNncERTS.— 
— Old folks, who sing old songs 
To old subscribers rather deaf.— 

Such was poor Hood’s definition of an Ancient Con- 
cert, many years ago,—one which the noble Directors 
are resolved not to let us forget. The “old songs” 
are, of course, provided for by their statutes. They 
have grown somewhat faithless, it is true, to the “old 
folks”; since rarely has anything less antiquated 
been heard “ within the gates” of the HanoverSquare 
Rooms than the voices of Miss Birch and Miss Bas- 
sano :—if Madame Thillon be perruque, it can only 
be in right of her chevelure (a vision which Lely 
might have painted!)—while as to Herr Pischek, 
never had youth, strength, enterprise, and lusty 
manhood, a fairer representative in Art. Can it be, 
then, to keep “ the old subscribers” awake that the 
Conductor acts on the principle of the Chorus in the 
“Cheval de Bronze,’ assembled round the tranced 
mandarin,—and becomes, with each successive per- 
formance, noisier and noisier? This is the worst 
characteristic of the new school of writing and exe- 
cution. Composers now load their scores from begin- 
ning to end with “ percussion instruments.” “ Young 
Italy” no longer sighs, but bawls his ‘ 4mor mio’! 
Germany does everything in full chorus style—and 
then “those stunning French drums”! Now, really, 
to have these exaggerations applied to the composi- 
tions of Haydn, Handel, Graun, Mehul, Marcello, 
and othe ancients and “ elderlies,’ who had some 
pity for the public ear, is too bad !—a frisk—to 
= it pleasantly—on the part of the venerable 

irectors altogether too revolutionary and rash for 
Bishops and Archbishops, Royal Dukes and Pleni- 
potentiaries to sanction. Let not the above be taken 
as a caprice, written merely to “make laugh.” We 
have ever, on principle, denounced the old-fashioned, 
lazy, whispering style of English execution—which 
rated a songstress as expressive in proportion as 
she “ broke time”—and refined, because she could 
not open her mouth. But the unmitigated forte 
which has of late prevailed at the Ancient Con- 
certs, whether the song be Haydn's ‘ Marvellous 
Work,’ or Beethoven’s ‘In questa tomba oscura,’ 
—unaccompanied by any animation on the part 
of the Conductor as to time and accent (climax of 
course precluded),—is little less tolerable than the 
obsolete “ die-away” manner of our glee and ballad 
singers. We are not extreme in dwelling on the mat- 
ter, since there is, more or less, a connexion between 
thisestablishment and our Royal Academy; and if not, 
our Ancient Concerts ought to be, for vocal art, what 
our Philharmonic is for instrumental, and our Opera 
for Italian musical drama. It is useless, we suppose, 
toexpect from the Directors such unity and foresight 
(presuming the possession of musical acumen) as 
should lead to a consideration of this growing plague. 
But, since the increase thereof was again forced upon 
notice at the Eighth and last meeting of the season, 
under the direction of the Earl of Westmoreland, 
our testimony toits importance may, possibly, be more 
valuable than a bit-by-bit criticism of the programme, 
which included much good music, but nothing 
remarkable for its novelty. 





Concerts oF THE WEEK.—We must pass by the 
concert of Signor Regondi and Mr. Case, with an ex- 
pression of regret that one so richly gifted as the 
former should step from the poverties of the Guitar 
(asa vehicle of musical expression) to the yet greater 
poverties of the Concertina.— More matter or remark 
is afforded by Mr. Brinley Richards’ Concert. First, 
as regards himself,—if not one of the most forcible of 
our pianoforte players, he is among the most elegant. 
This was attested on Friday week by the delicacy 
with which (among many other unaccompanied 
morceaux) he gave a Notturno by Chopin. When 
attempting composition, however, he appears timid 
and trammelled. Apropos of English backwardness 
his concert afforded us a display of opposite qualities, 
which we would fain pass over, but cannot: this was 
Scott's ‘ Allen-a-Dale’—set by Mr., and sung by 
Mdme. Macfarren. How a musician, who has 
given us songs so beautiful, could produce such a 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones version of the fresh and 
easy Border ditty,—or permit an exposition thereof 
80 strictly accordant with the repulsive nature of the 
composition—are matters only to be accounted for 
on the score of an audacity so extreme as to leave 





the critic no option about denouncing it. Mr. John 
Parry’s inimitable melodrama of Humpty Dumpty 
in captivity—which drew tears of laughter—might 
have furnished the model for the experiment. And, 
with such vagaries by the dozen to be laid at its door, 
“Young England” still complains of being denied 
its place among the musical nations! Mr. Macfarren 
will do well to believe—for both his own and his wife’s 
professional sake—that any pain which the above 
plainness may give, is better than the possible repe- 
tition of such an exhibition. There was no lack of 
Ballads at this concert. Why (save to please such of 
the audience as belonged to the Principality) did 
Mr. W. Seguin disinter that lachrymose ditty of Mr. 
Phillips’s youth, ‘The Maid of Llanwellyn’ ?—and 
how could Miss Steele,—except from the fancy of 
something expressly for herself, bestow time and 
pains on ‘The Adieu’ of M. Roch Albert? But 
there were better things to be heard: Miss Birch 
and Miss Hawes in very good voice; the Misses 
Williams prompt and delicate in one of their Duetts; 
Mr. Parish Alvars magnificent and masterly, as usual, 
on the harp; Sig. Frederic Lablache nimbly articu- 
lating and cleverly singing Cimarosa’s ‘Sei Morelli’ ; 
and Herr Pischek, without whom a concert would 
seem like “a banquet without the grace.” The 
intensity with which he delivered his part in Nico- 
lai’s *O du geliebte’ (Miss Birch singing the soprano 
with expression as well as energy) was such as to 
place him for ever in our treasury of remembered 
pleasures by the side of Pasta and Duprez, and a very 
few others. We are perpetually hearing this great 
singer, and the other clever one; but how immeasur- 
ably they stand beneath artists of genius, we are only 
aware when the power to compare succeeds the 
pleasure of excitement! 

The third Academy Concert was, in some respects, 
superior to most of its predecessors: in one im- 
portant instance, worse. All honour to the People 
(not professors) whom Mr, Hullah trains, if no 
better singing of Marcello’s Tenth Psalm can be 
produced at a conservatory of English Art! So very 
bad an exhibition need not have been presented to 
the public. As a set-off, however, we must record 
with praise three Coneerto performances: one on 
the pianoforte by Mr. Palmer, one on the flute by 
Mr. Wells, and (last and best) one on the violin by 
Mr. Simmons. This young gentleman ought to grow 
into a very distinguished performer if such are his 
beginnings. Then, among the singers, Miss A. Ro- 
mer’s obvious tendencies towards the dramatic and 
expressive—greater rarities amongst us than they 
should be—claim our good word. But why, in Pro- 
priety’s name, was she allowed to sing ‘ Non pitt di 
fiori,’ her voice having no contralto notes, and the air 
altered accordingly ?—wherefore such an initiation 
of a student into the least defensible caprices of an 
old stager? Miss Stewart has a brilliant soprano 
voice, with great executive power in progress of deve- 
lopement : as the firmness of her rou/ades in Rossini’s 
‘Alma invitta’ testified. She has gifts which ought to 
make her one of the most distinguished singers of her 
day: and we hope she will mature them diligently 
during the present—her gathering-time. 

Miss Dolby and Miss Orger’s Concert.—That Miss 
Dolby’s recent continental excursion has neither worn 
out her voice, nor exaggerated her style, nor super- 
induced any of those peculiarities called “ airs,” we 
had a pleasant proof on Monday evening. We have, 
certainly, never heard her sing with so much of that 
finish which distinguishes the artist from the student, 
the vocalist from the musician. Her delivery of 
Mozart’s ‘Al desio’ was graceful and expressive to a 
wish: doubly welcome as contrasted with the huck- 
a-back versions of it to which we have been treated 
by certain German ladies. Her Scena from Persiani’s 
‘Inez di Castro,’ (written, if we mistake not, for 
Malibran) gave her occasion to display the very great 
increase of her executive resources. Miss Dolby has 
something still to do in regulating her cadences ; one 
or two of which were rather wild; this would be 
easily accomplished by added care in the preparation 
thereof. Our English vocalists, it is often said 
apologetically, and with some truth, “must fly at 
every game ;”—sing Italian, German and French in 
addition to their own country’s music; and are, 
hence, unable to do much more than provide for an 
accurate rendering of the text committed to them. 
Truth (for general purposes) lies betwixt this com- 





pulsory recklessness and the indefatigable difie = 
of Pasta in preparing her songs. That greatest 


cantatrici, when about to venture a new compos) 


used to try it in every possible form, and with 
conceivable embellishment: by degrees eamant 
the reading which best suited the work and i 
powers. Such extreme nicety becomes, of 
impossible where the repertory is more extensive. 
but to recall the example from time to time and ts 
point to the disastrous results of a converse melts 
proceeding adopted by the race of German 
stresses,—is not only expedient, but, also, n 
We must not, however, longer defer our compliments 
to Miss Orger. She is the first of English pianist 
before the public; with a manner of “setting a 
her music” perhaps decided rather than deli 
which recalls to us Mdme. Schumann (ci-devant 
Malle. Clara Wieck.) For all this, Miss 
should know better than to select the wonders of 
M. Leopold de Meyer: to render which effectiye the 
steam-power of the composer is requisite. We mg 
not close this paragraph without a word in Praise of 
the tenor singing of Sig. Marras. This, though sadly 
mannered, is the best tenor-singing at present attain. 
able by concert givers, and precious accordingly, 
Though the Third Vocal Concert was seriously 
marred by the absence of Miss Birch, owing to indiy. 
position, some of the music went very well. Mis 
Hawes is never heard to greater advantage than when 
leading glees ;—her contralto tones being delicate and 
distinct, without undue separation from her comm. 
nions; her voice keeping singularly well up to pitch 
and her intention (whether we agree or di vith 
it) always intelligent and original. While ‘ By Celia 
arbour’ was being sung, we could not but 
tulate ourselves on the relief from that monstrosity. 
a male counter-tenor; the only possible defence of 
whose employment lay in the old Salic 
against women taking part in the musical services of 
the Church. But, in the Solo from‘ The Tempest,’ 
which Miss Hawes delivered very impressively, she fell 
into the old English slackness of tempo ; that which 
was sufficiently trying in the more cheerful voices of 
Miss Stephens and Mrs. Knyvett, becomes lugu- 
briously wearisome when the organ is graver in tone, 
and when accompaniments as meagre as Purcell'sare 
handed over to the Pianoforte. Was it, too, from 
some mistaken notion of nationality that Mr. Phillips 
began Mozart's ‘Qui sdegno’ adagio, growing yet 
slower as the air proceeded? Healthier times” 
(allowing for play on the words) are now; and weare 
glad to assist in insuring their continuance, by the 
putting of old mal-practices civilly “to the door.” 
Without rhythm, even in the phrasing of recitative, 
there can be no music. Miss Birch’s duty was divided 
between Miss Ley and Miss Rollo Dickson. The 
former lady has a beautiful English voice ; need- 
ing tuition in every possible respect. The tenors 
were Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Lockey; the latter seems 
in the highway to the best engagements. He has 
still much to learn: but much also to work with—and 
we hope that occupation will not make him careless 


a 





Mvsrcat Gosstr,—Among the signs to gladden 
the heart of those who would fain see artistic culti- 
vation keep pace with industrial progress, not the 
least welcome is one, for the knowledge of which we 
are indebted to the Dramatic and Musical Review. 
This is the formation of a musical establishment at 
the Swindon Station, on the Great Western Railway, 
It already comprises “a band of wind instruments, 
performed by about thirty well-disciplined amateurs 
connected with the Railway Company. The Com- 
pany,” it is added, “have presented the band with 
one hundred pounds for the purchase of m 
instruments. There is also in formation a band 
of stringed instruments; and the children, amount 
ing to about three hundred, are taught singing 
very satisfactorily, by an assistant in the School. 
The above facts are pretty well for an Irm 
Age;—in the teeth of whose children (so to 
certain benevolent persons are for ever perve 
throwing the May-poles and the Morris Dances, 
and the so-called “ manly sports” of onr ancestors: 

We learn, on good authority, that Malle. Jeany 
Lind has declared her intention of not returning 10 
Berlin. Every possible means, we believe,—ev@ 
to the point of a mission-plenipotentiary, with Pe 
mises that all possible law proceedings should 
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“sod for her, and all forfeits paid,—has been 
to, to tempt her to our Italian Opera ; but, 


yeh i yain. It is said that her fear of the public 
of Landon 


and Paris is very great; and that she in- 
her independence by a long summer 

ne etteertand. In this last measure we hold 
per wise. The Artist's service of the public too fre- 
quently means that slavery of body and soul to money- 
ae the end of which is often premature loss of 

: oftener still, vacuity or bitterness of spirit in 
_tadery when the retirement becomes compulsory. 
When shall we find the man—still more, the woman 
d genius — wise enough to provide against other 
many days” than those which Danaé’s canopy can 
gen out—against caprice of the public, and loss 
mans to please? The old age of such, and its 
cncomitants, form one of the saddest of social 


poblems. , 

Débuts, and nothing more, seem the order of the 
fine at the French Opera Houses. M. Bessin, a 
ys, and M. Dufresne, a second tenor, have tried 
tir fortune at ['Académie.—M. Latouche and 
Milles. Lemercier and Mercier, from the Conserva- 
ire, are about to attempt the Opéra Comique, where 
¥. Pradeau has been heard, and has failed ;—and 
Mime. Saint-Ange is engaged thereto take the charac- 
ters which will be ere long vacated by the departure 
efthat capital actress, Mdlle. Prevost. 

Madame Rossi-Caccia has been successful at the 
Julian Opera at Marseilles. There, too, Miss 
Eivards is about to adventure a second time; we 
hope with better success than in London.—Belgian 

announce the arrival of Lady Bishop at 
Brussels, on her way to England.—A letter from an 
Italian critic in the Gazette Musicale, asserts that 
Sig, Verdi's ‘ Attila’ had not a brilliant success at 
Venice: and gives 1814as the year of the composer’s 
tithCrescentini is gone; the composer of ‘ Ombra 
domta” known in Napoleon’s time as the singer 
decorated with the Iron Crown, and by many a 
sudent since, as a writer of some, the best, though 
wverest, vocal exercises which exist. He died 
atNaples, his age unknown: since he was of those 


vhoevery year subtract a figure from their calendar, | 


ad perish, therefore, in the prime of—their vanity. 
From Milan, a correspondent writes to us as 

— ‘Though this city is the seat of 
maical and dramatic taste in Italy, there has 


ben nothing this last season to call for remark. | 


‘Roberto il Diavolo’ has been almost the solitary 
till of fare offered for a long time, and of this only 
tieeacts. So much for La Scala. To-day, Sunday, 
ater the high mass in the Duomo, there wasa crowd- 
ig to the Ridotto of the Scala, to witness the 
imoguration of a bust of Rossini—of course I 
jiined the multitude, but, as admission was by invita- 
im, I found myself excluded. The bust was the 
vork of Barruzzi. A hymn was sung on the occasion, 
tewords of which were by Romani, and the music 
byMandanici. With this exception, no other mu- 
sethan that of the Pesarese was executed.”—Speak- 
ig of monumental honours to Rossini, we may add 
tat a musical festival is in preparation for the 
inauguration of the great composer's statue at the 
Opera House in Paris—where it has already been 
placed on its pedestal. 

Meyerbeer is engaged at Berlin in setting to 
musical accompaniments the tragedies of A&schylus ; 
fot representation at the palace at Potsdam—where 

has been already naturalized.—_To perpe- 

tute the memory of these previous performances, 
the King has had a medal of the Greek poet struck 
inthe work-rooms of Herr Pfeiffer. One side con- 
‘uns the bust of Sophocles,—with the epitaph of 
the great dramatist, taken from the Anthology. The 
"verse represents an altar, with a Genius sacrificing; 
and over these, two small medallions containing the 
profiles of Tieck and Mendelssohn, On the same 
fle are, also, a listening Syren, and Dionysos, the 
her of Tragedy. The King himself, in counsel 
with tr Beckh, supplied the designs for this 
Yurk—A contemporary, too, tells us that Professor 
pert is about to superintend the getting up of 
the* Rudens’ of Plautus for the ‘ Concordia,’—a dra- 
natie society of the Prussian metropolis. Probably 
t time since the comedy was written, 

female parts will be on this occasion filled by 





Paris Academy of Sciences. —May 4.—Two 
letters were received on the subject of electrical 
telegraphs—one from Mr. Morse, of the United 
States, the other from M. Breguet. Mr. Morse 
writes that, in consequence of the success of the 
experiments made with his system, he has been 
charged by the Government of the United States 
with the construction of several lines of telegraph, 
covering a total extent of 300 leagues. He adds, that 
the apparatus for signals, which he presented to the 
Academy of Sciences during his stay in Paris, is found 
to answer admirably, and performs sixty signs per 
minute. The chief object of M. Breguet’s letter is to 
remove all doubt as to the power of the electric 
fluid when its transmission to a great distance is 
required. Another point relates to the question as 
to the substitution of iron for copper wire. M. Bre- 
guet’s experiments prove that iron may be used with 
as much certainty as copper.—A communication was 
received some time ago, from M. Vallée, on some 
improvements in optics, with calculations intended 
to show the correctness of his theories. A commit- 
tee, appointed by the Academy to examine his paper, 
this day reported in its favour as far as his calcula- 
tions are concerned ; but recommending that he should 
make some practical experiments in support of his 
theories. —M. Payen read a long paper on the nutri- 
tive and other properties of coffee.—Some interesting 
papers were read on lithotrity ; and several newly 
invented instruments for the more rapid pulverization 
of calculi, and its speedy extraction from the organ 
in which it is contained, were exhibited.—May 18. 
—A communication was received from M. Payen on 
the nature and properties of coffee. After many 
experiments, and as many failures, M. Payen has, at 
length, succeeded in obtaining this extract in the 
form of a white crystalline substance, capable of 
giving a deep green colour to five thousand times its 
weight of water or spirit. He enters into many points, 
resulting from his analysis, to show that coffee slightly 
roasted is that which contains the maximum of aroma, 
weight and nutrition. He does not hesitate to de- 
clare that coffee is an eminently nutritive article, as 
it contains a large quantity of azote. He states that 
an infusion of coffee, in the proportion of one hun- 
dred grammes (rather more than three ounces) to a 
litre of water, contains twenty grammes of alimentary 
| substance,—being three times as much as would be 
the case with an infusion of tea in the same propor- 
| tions. He adds, that half a litre of coffee prepared 
| as above, mixed with the same quantity of milk, and 
| properly sweetened, is much more nutritive than 
double the quantity of soup (bouillon), M. Payen 
next enters upon a disquisition as to the qualities of 
chicory, an article so much used in France as a sub- 
stitute for coffee, or as a means of adulterating that 
article. He refutes the received opinion of the 
wholesomeness of chicory as compared with coffee; 
and states that it is destitute of half the quantity of 
azote that is found in coffee, and is, therefore, only 
half as nutritive ; whilst, in point of flavour and 
aroma, there is no comparison to be formed for an 
instant.—A paper was communicated by M. Bec- 
querel on the decomposing power of voltaic elec- 
tricity. By submitting to the action of a very feeble 
current a solid mass of certain ores, M. Becquerel 
was able to reduce them entirely, without changing 
their character—A communication by M. Bussy 
states that magnesia slightly calcined, or, what is 
still better, in a gelatinous state, is an antidote to 
arsenic, as it rapidly absorbs that poison when admi- 
nistered within a proper period.—_M. Geoffroy-St.- 
Hilaire read the report of a committee on the results 
of the scientific travels of M. Rocher d*Heéricourt, in 
the kingdom of Choa and the country of Adel, 
between the years 1842 and 1845. M. Rocher 
d’Hericourt has furnished some valuable information 
as to the tides of the Red Sea; and he discovered a 
lake, the level of which is two hundred métres lower 
than that of the sea. He has brought home with 
him specimens of natural history, which will enable 
the professors to solve many points that have hi- 
therto been doubtful. The Academy, on the recom- 
mendation of the committee, voted its approbation 
to M. Rocher d’Héricourt, with the expression of a 
wish to see his travels speedily published. 








To CorresroxpEnts.—G. M,. received.—D. T. is thanked 
for his communication. 
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On the Ceremonies and Observances of the Olden Time. 

On the expediency of Removing the Holy See to Leeds, by 





for JUNE, 
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Art. 1. 


FNPR pep: 


the itor. 
Catholic ‘Monthly Correspondence and Intelligence. 
London : C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 


TYAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE | for 
JUNE, price ONE SHILLING, contains—On Christianity, 
as an Organ of Political Movement; by Thomas De Quincey—A 
Ramble in North America— Robert ‘Forsyth’ - Autobiography, &e. 
Truth and Falsehood ; a Romance ; Mrs. Col. Thornton—The 
Battles of the Sutlej—Grote’s Mistery of Greece— Quacks—Marshall 
on the Condition of Soldiers—Over-Population and its Remedy— 
Fomenopethy Literary Kegister: Mrs. Montax iban’s Year in the 
Ogilvy’s Highland Minstrelsy ; The Bible, the Koran, 
and the Talmud, &c. &c.—Politics of - G Month: the Lords ou 
their Trial ; Foreign and Colonial Polit 
Ww. Tait, E dinburgh ; Simpkin, Mare hall & Co. London, 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN ON THE DANGER OF 
DEBATING SOCIETIES. 

WITH A PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON IRVING BY 
GREATBACH, AND AN ILLUSTRATION BY LEECH. 
The JUNE NUMBER, Price Half-a-Crown of 

ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 

Will contain :— 
BRIAN O'LINN; OR, LUCK IS EVERYTHING. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Ese. 
Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo, ‘ Wild Sports of the West,’ &c. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY LEECH, 

Cuartrer XIL—Love Lane—Mr. Hemsgate makes a new acquaint- 
anes and renews an old one—Evening conference—Suppers and 


m 
seh Hinton’ Oak ; or, May-day. | Legendsand Traditions of Lewes. 
. Palm | “By Miss Costello. 
THE. ‘ARCHBISHOP or DUBLI IN ON THE DANGER 
OF DEBATING SOCIETIES TO YOUNG MEN 
The vob ab in _ Streets. By Al- | Mackinnon on Civilisation. 
A Treatise ofthe Pump. By Paul 
gueauiee ” By A. Fibb. Prendergast. 
TATTERSALL AND TATTERSALL’S; 
WITH A GLANCE AT THE LIONS AND LEGS OF THE 
BETTING RING. 
Sketch of Washington Irving, | The Albigenses and ~ Trouba- 
with a Portrait by Greatbach.| dours. By Dr. W. C. Taylor. 
TIPPERARY HALL 
The ha ry Skiff—F lowers of Transatlantic el nence—Yank 
or enn om the banks of the Kio Grande—John, Bull's Navvies 
Bivin Settlers to Uncle Sam—The Beauties of a Richmond tide 
ies on Land and Water— Apologia Levitatis—The Tri- 
umphs of of an Irish Jaunting Car—Serenade—A Poetical 
“* How the Devil rode out with Lord Luttrell and his 
Btag- hounds”—The Witch of the Fens—A Derby Day—Dithy- 


bi Ki: ‘h 
oe Rickard Bentlen New Bartington-street 


= 
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B No. CCCLXVIIL June, paeee. 


I. The idipontane of the Bighteenth Century—II. Reynard the 
Fox—ilLL. The Americans and the Aborigines. Part IL.—IV. The 
Fall of Rome—V. Elinor Travis. Chapter the First—VI. The 
People—VII. The Rose of Warning—VII!. Greek Fire and Gun- 
powd aes, How to Build a House and Live in it—X. Rogues in 


Out 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
37, Paternoster-row, L London. 


PHE BIBLICAL REVIEW and ‘CONGRE- 
ie" AL MAGAZINE, No. VL, will be published on 





1. The Poetry of the) _— 
2. Annals of the English alse 
3. The Philosophy of Ecclesiastes. 
Cureton’s Vindictee ignationn. 
Bourdaloue’s Serm 
Satanic Agency. 
Biblical Criticisms by Professor Dunbar. 
Monthly Digest of Religious {ptstligence. 
Critical Notices and Lists of New Books. 

10, Title-page and Index to the First Volume. 
London ; Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’ s Churchya ard. 
A hee DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JUNE, price 2s. 6d., contains 

Forest Dreams: bya Dreamer. Gilfillan’ Gallery of Literary 

Portraits, &, — The Six P's; or, Poets, Painters, Politicians ; 
Players, Preachers, and Physicians. —~ Anthologia Germanica. No. 
XXIL. Uhland’s Ballads.— Miscellanea Mystica. No. ILI. Charles 
IV., his Dream ; Princess Papantzin, her Ecstacy ; the Count. of 
Modena; Witches; the White Lady.—A Day's Deer-stalking with 
oe Margraf of Baden.—Russia uader the Autocrat, Nicholas l.— 

he Black Prophet ; a ae of Irish } ogee by William Carle- 
= Chaps. V., VI., VII., rit. — Index. 

Dublin: James M-Ghashane 21, D’ Oller street; W.S. Orr & Co. 
London. Sold by all Bookseliers at home and sbroad. Of whom 
may also be hi 


'VHE FORTUNES of TORLOGH 0° BRIEN; 
a Tale of the Wars of King James, No. LIL, with Two Tilus- 
trations by Phiz, — Is. 


FANE Ee 


ie day is 5 published. pe price 2a. 6d. 


THE ECLECTIC: REVIEW for JUNE. 


Memoirs of the ene w ailedley. 

Sydney Smith’s Sermons. 

D'Aubigné’s History of the Reformation. 

The Oriental Translation Society 

Laman Blanchard’s Sketches from Life. 

Henderson's Minor /’rophets. 

Michelet’s Works. 

Robinson's Greek Harmony. 

Fremont’s Expedition to Oregon and “+7 

e Law of Libel—Gathercole v. Miall, 

__ Ward & Co, 27, P: Seormecter-row.” 
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(PHE, PHARMAC EUTICAL JOURNAL for 

JUNE 1, Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Contents :—The Examination of C’ ae A and Druggists—Penal- 
ties under the Stamp Duties Acts—The 8 f Poisons—The Pri- 
vileges of Quacks—/ frican Olibanum—C: weer awe *hy—Anniver- 
sary of the Pharm: aceutical Society— Report of the Council—Pro- 
poses College of Pharmacy—Election of Members of Council— 

Jeputation of the Pharmaceutical Society to the College of Phy- 
siclans—Chinese Pharmacy— Momordica Bucha—Ferrocyanide of 
Potassium—Oil of Wormwood—Index to Vol. V.,&c. Price Is. 

Also, now ready, cloth gilt, lettered, price 12s. 6d, 
The PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, Vol. V. 
Volumes I. to LV. may still be had, price 12s. ¢d. each. 

Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester- square ; 

Maclachlan & Stew art, E dinburgh ; and Fannin & Co, Dublin. 


( XOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
/ ZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AIREWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for JUNE. No, CCC 
I. The Privateer’s-Man: a Tale. By Captain, Marryat, C.B. 
(Concluded.)—1I. The Portfolio. No. L— Li and Shades 
in the Life ote Gentleman on Half-Pay. By W. fis Maxwell, Esq. 
(Concluded.)—I'V. Diamond cut Diamond. A Recent Occurrence 
—V. Earl Simon By Charles Hooton — VI. Lady Hester Stan- 
hope’s Oriental ie rage veel Il. Bushire. By W. a -% Ains- 
worth, Esq. — VI Beauchamp; or, the Error. By G. P. 
vane. Esq.—IX. The Fairy Gift of Dreams. By J. E. Carpenter 
7 ake through the Royal Academy—XI. Good Night. By 
F. —XII. Moog ied and Ovinione of Mr. Jolly Green— 
xu. Rhake  & ey ie - The Opera. Verdi's 
Vv-1 Literature of the Mont 


Lombardi—> 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Diied, 


A INSWORTH'S MAGAZINE. 
i Contents for JUNE. No, LIII. 
I. MICHELE OROMBELLO. 
An Italian Romance of the Fifteenth Century. 
B . Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
IL PIQUILLO ALLIAGA 
Or, the Moors in the Time of Failte IIL. : an Historical Romance. 


By éne Scribe. 

Book III., Chaps. V. to Nil. —Book IV., Chaps. II. to TIT. 
—IIL. The wg of Earth. y J. E. Carpenter — IV. The Hazel 
Sceptre. By W. Hughes, Esq.—V. A Dream of Still Life—VI. The 
pcg yd and his Donkey. By the Author of ‘The School- 

aster in ements. “—VII. Immaterialities ; or, Can such Things 
be? Chap. IIL. By Charles Hooton—VIIIL. The Young Village 
Doctor. Elia .ynn—IX. A Madman’s ‘Story. By Arnheldt 
Weaver—X. A “ Passage of ‘Arms” at Leon—XI. A Dream of the 
Past. By J.L. Forrest, Esq.—XII. The Musician and the Magpie. 


Poy OLD SAINT PAU _~ 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
Nustration on Steel by John Franklin. 
Chapman & Hall, 1*6, Strand. 


OURNAL DES ECONOMISTES, No. 54, 
(for the Month ending May 31, 1946,) just received, £2 2s. 6d, 





With m 





54+ 


‘onten 
1. De la D seohin ae fonder en France l'Enseignement de I’Eco- 
nomie Politi 
2 Dela Concarrence. 
: on et de la Loi sur les Marques de Fabrique. 
1, la Poste, la Doudne. 
& Be Keuvena Projet de Loi relatif aux Chemins de Fer en 


6 Discussion sur le Bill de Céréales. 
$ ~ an Influence des Passions sur l'Ordre Economique des So- 


8 Roves Mensuelle des Travaux de Il’ Académie des Sciences, Mo- 
rales et Politiqu 


9. Sur la Création d'un Ju de Récompenses pour les Ouvrii 
10. Histoire du Rappel des en Lois Céréales, 9 ci —7 
li. Co: a 

rge Luxford, 1, Whitefriars- +h Fleet-street. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE|’ 


: —== 

RANK FAIRLEGH is concluded in the Je 
Part of SHARPE’S LONDON MAG AZINE. Jon 
London: T. B. Sharpe, 15, Skinner-street, Be, Brice Te 


yw-hill, 
SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE, 

4k ing the four Numbers f E Lett 
first- rate naeavides. uokes rte ba pele oe" Press, ang 


N.B.—All the early Numbers are now reprinted for the four 








Published by T. B. Sharpe, 15, Skinner-street ; 34nd all Bookselien 


N ADA LN E CASTELLAN.—THE COR 
Monthly Record of the Fine Arts, M 
Smet _ K UNE, price 1s., is illustrated with a soled 
of neater Castellan, drawn and engraved expressly f; 
by H.C. Maguire. The Contents are :—Patronage of Art tam 
ene Singing and Singers—Royal Academy Exhibiiee Ae 
Macbeth—Signor Costa—Water Colour Exhibitio_. 
gement and Subscri: iption Grievances — New 
dour Bx inition— Peematie ae fn usical Summary, ea 
Mackenzie, Publisher, 111, Fleet-street- Fraser 
burgh ; Mason, Dublin. 5 Fraser & Co Co, Rein 


by his day is published, price 1s. No. 6, of 
LIVER T 





I 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 8 1, 
Ww ith sltsewetions by Grorce Crurksmayg, 
To id in Ten Numbers. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, inet 


is day is publish 


[)OUcras. JERROLD'S SHILLING MAGA, 


C HIs STORY < On OT any 
ONTENTS :— S OF ST. aa AND ST. JAMES, 
Cc XV ee me SS —The Out 
o> ~s ae Cauild Hearth stane ard and the Ing 
or, L e rks an onders of the West —June-Nni 
Short Story for Samaritans— iu 
GEHOG LETTERS. Reviews. boos td 
yom Published at the * Pu me Hn’ Office, 85, mest 








This day i is published, price t¢. No VI. of 
LMANACK OF THE MONTE 
A REVIEW. OF EVERYTHING AND BY. vE 
7 aes er Gupert Aspott a Bec RYBODY. 
‘G THE S$ are a copious and illustrated 
Exhibitions of the Roval Academy—A Chart for ae 
Steam-boat Travellers to Blackwall, Gravesend and Rochester 
Illustrations—A — a for the People—&e. and 16 i 
tions by Ricuarp Doy 
Published (Month sly) at the ‘ Puncn’ Office, 85, Fleet-street, 
This day is published, price 1s. No. ILL. of 
( ) U R OW N T M 
Tlust rated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
ConTENTS -— * Tremendous Sacrifice !” with an elaborate p 
ns the “Tremendous Sacrifices” occasioned bj 
Clothing—A Shot at Shooting—Wanted a Midshipman—The (ve 
land Indian Mail—Advice to Spinsters, by an Elderl 
a of Young London to the Prince of Wales—My Wife 
—&e. &e, 





London : Bradbury & Evans, Whitefriars. 
Now ready, 4th edition, price 3¢., 
TARROW GAUGE SPEE TER THAN 
BROAD GAUGE RAILWAYS, AS WELL AS 
CHEAPER. 


By HERBERT 8. MELVILLE, Esq. 
London : W. Stephenson, 12 and 13, Parliament-street ; and al 
Booksellers. 





é Just published, price 4s. clot 

N HISTORICAL ACCOUN’ ™ of the RELI 
Z GIOUS HOUSES formerly situated on the 
of the River Witham, with numerous illustrative and 
rian Notes and Observations. By the Rev. GEO. OLIV EE mn 
Vice-President of the Lincoln Topographical Society, Author 
the History of the Collegiate Churches of Wolverhampton a 
Beverley, &c. &¢. 


Also, 
Just published, by the same Author, price 4s. in cloth boards, 
Jacob’s Ladder: the Ascent to Heaven plainl 
aimee out in a series of practical addresses, delivered in familiag 
unguage from the pulpit. 
London: RK. Spencer, 314, High Holborn; may be had of dj 
Booksellers. 


BP. HORSLEY’s T TRANSLATION “OF THE PSALMS. 
By RTH EDITION. 
0. price 12s, the 4th edition of 
THe BOOK “of PSALMS, translated from ti 
Hebrew, with NOTES, Explanatory and Critical. 
By the late SAMUEL HORSLEY, L.L.D. F.RS. FAS 
Lord Bishop of St. Asa ph. 
Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans; a F. & J. Rivington 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Biblical Criticism on the First Fourteen Historica 
Books of the Old Testament; also, on the First Nine Prophetic 
ks. Second Edition:(with New Translation, and Copious Indexes), 
2 vols. 8vo. 14 10s, 





aaneer 8S LATIN pig ——- 
8vo. price 5s. 
PR ACTICAL INTRODUC STION to LATIN 
we VERSE COMPOSITION. 

Contents :—1. ‘Ideas’ for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses-2 4 
caics—3. Sapphics—4. The other Horatian Metree—6 Appendix 
Poetical Phraseol and Hints on Versifica' 

By the Rev. T OMAS KEKCHEVER ARNOLD, MA 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Coll es d 
ivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-~ 

Uf whom may be had, by the same ‘Author, © 
A First Latin Verse Book. 2nd edition. 


12mo, 2s. 


W, 





Just published, 8vo. price 2s. 6d, 
AN ESSAY ON THE 


EAR and TEAR of HUMAN LIFE, 
- ig AL REMEDY for this Complaint. 
HAYDEN, M.B. of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Pe the Rog c ollege « of Sunpene te Ire and ; ecturt 
eterstreet; "and Manes ot ‘of | the Anglesey 
Hospital, D 
+» our being’s end _ aim.” 
By the same, 8vo. price 
ae DI we and REGIMEN. 
0. price 1s, 
THE GENERAL ‘ PRACTITIONER; ; 
- the Medical Profession as it ought to be. 


London : ¥- S' Orr & Co. Paternoster-row. “clash 





Dublin; Fannin Grafton-street ; James 
D’Olier-street ; S. J. Machen, Westmoreland -street. 
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MR. WEALE WILL PUBLISH, ox JUNE 10rn, 


MEDLEVAL ART.—An entirely new Work on DECORATIVE ART, consisting of Ancient German, Liégeois, Dutch, and 
English Examples, in 2 vols. imperial folio, price 102. 10s, elegantly half-bound in morocco, gilt, entitled 


|. DIVERS WORKS OF EARLY MASTERS IN CHRISTIAN 
DECORATION : 


An Historical Account of the achievements of Art from the hands of ALBERT DURER, with his Biography—of his 
Master WOHLGEMUTH and his Friend PIRCKHEYMER, with their Portraits in fac- simile—of ADAM KRAFF T, his 

nthauschen—all of Nuremburg: the Account, with Illustrations, of St. Jacques Church at Liége ; its rise under 
Bishop Dalderic IL. in 1016, to its more decorative state of interior embellish t and ificent Stained Glass Windows 
of the Albert Durer School of Design in 1525,—of Gouda in Holland, the Painted Glass Windows of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Baptist, presented by Mary Queen of England and Philip Il. of Spain, and by the Nobles and Municipal Bodies 





of the Cities of Holland, with a Memoir on this and other Painted Glass—Lives and Works of DIRK and WOUTER 


CRABETH, with their Portraits in fac-simile— Stained Glass Windows from York, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, County 
of Kent, &c. &e. &e.; forming an elaborate work of 75 Plates, the greater part of which are richly coloured. 


9, OLD ENGLISH and FRENCH ORNAMENT: for the, 


TERIOR E a = LISHMENTS of HOUSES, for Carvers and Decorators; with Designs for Doors, Windows, Fire Places and 
Chimney G s, Ornamented Furniture, &c. &c., by Chippindale, Johnson, Inigo Jones, Lock, &c. 220 designs in 100 drawings, in 4to. 
jalf morocco, prion 258, 


3. QUARTERLY PAPERS on ENGINEERING, 5 vols., 


now Sa with 170 gi The work contains valuable Papers on Mechanical Engineering, Railroads, Embanking, Hentoum, 
Docks, the Thames Tunnel, History of Mechanical and Engineerizg Art from the carliest period, &c. &c. Price in boards, 5 


In imperial folio, 19 highly-finished Lithographed Engravings, price to Subscribers, in half morocco, 2/. 2s. 


4, ILLUSTRATIONS of the ROCK-CUT TEMPLES 


INDIA. Desixned to illustrate the Architecture of the Buddhist and Bral. 
Periods at which such works were executed in India. 


By JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq. F.R.A.S. and F.R.G. 
Some copies of a Disquisition on the subject, with descriptive Letter-press, by Mr. Fergusson, in Svo., with 10 detailed Engravings, 
will by permission of the Royal Asiatic Society, be allowed to be sold to the Subscribers to the Illustrations for 5s. 6d. in addition. 


LIST OF vias ATES. 


of 


1 Caves an’? Monoliths, from the earliest to the latest 





Prontispiece.—K handagiri Hill, Cuttack. 

(rrrack—Exterior of a V ihara’ on the Udyagiri Hill—Verandah 
om the Ganesa Gumpha. 

Auvsta—General View of Caves, comprising Caves Nos. 2) and 26. 

—— Interior of Chaitya Cave, No. 10, 

— — a of ieee He. 17. 


—Entrance of the Great Chaitya Cave. 

‘Pill lars in ditto— Pillars in Great Chaitya Cave, Kannari. 
anNani—Exterior of Great Chaitya Cave. 
View of Durbar Cave. 

——_——— Interior of Small Vihara. 
ELiora—K ylas. 
———— Interior of Lanka. 
MAHAVELLIPoRE—Cave with structural Vimana 
—_——_—__-——. The Five Raths. 


». 16. 

— Exterior of Chaitsa Cave, ‘No. 19. 
—— Interior of Do., No. 19, 

-— Vihara Cave, No. 

— Verandah of V ease, No. 2. 


In 4to. with numerous Illustrations, Vol. I. now complete, price 2/. 2s, 


5. MEMORIALS of the ANTIQUITIES of the COUNTY 


@SUFFOLK ri... S HISTORICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and ARCHITECTURAL NOTICES of the several Towns and Villages. By 


the Rev, ALF SUCKLING, L.L.B. Rural Dean, Rector of Barsham, and Member of the Archwological Institute of Great Britain 
4 Ireland. Imperial 4to. (only 50 copies printed), price 34 13s, 6d. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 200 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 


aa 1 a YuTSG" ’ r 1 “ . = . . 

6. HINTS to YOUNG ARCHITECTS : comprising Advice 
tothose who, while yet at School, are destined to the Profession ; to such as, having passed their Pupi are about to Travel ; and to 
those who, having completed their Education, are about to Practise: together with A MODEL aa raha GY ATION; involving a great 

variety of instructive and suggestive matter, calculated to facilitate Chair gave tical peetions: and to direct them in their conduct, as 
the responsible Agents of their Employers, and as the rightful Judges of a Contractor's Duty. 


By GEORGE WIGHTWICK, Architect. 


In 1 vol. 20 fine Plates and Text, imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, price 11. 5s. 


7. STUDIES of ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


principally selected from Original Drawings in the Collection of the late Sir William Burrell, Bart. ; with some brief Observations on 
the application of Ancient Architecture to the Pictorial Composition of Modern Edifices, 


By EDWARD BUCKTON LAMB, Architect. 


8. PAPERS on ARCHITECTURE and ARCHAOLOGY. 


This Work, which exhibits an unprecedented assemblage of nearly Five Hundred Illustrations by the best Artists, many of which are 
Tebly Uluminated, is complete in four 4to. volumes, price 6/. neatly bound in cloth; or 747s. in half morocco, gilt, with marble edges. 





MR. WEALE WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS :— 


9. GEN. SIR JOHN JONES’ SIEGES in| 17. NICHOLSON’'S CARPENTER’S NEW 
PAIN, &¢, Edited by Col. HARRY JONES, R.E. &c. 3 vols.8vo. | GUIDE. to. 


10. AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY 
SIENCES. Part 2, and, shortly after, Part 3. 


ll. TREDGO N. 
HGKINSON, — CAST IRON. By 


12, GEN. PASLEY on CEMENTS, &e. 8vo. 
pi, PROF. POLE on HIGH-PRESSURE 
. —M 

te CORNISH wate EMATICAL TREATISE on 


15. SIR JOHN MACNEILL’S DUBLIN and 
TROGHEDA RAILWAY. Indto. 


n. DEMPSEY’S RAILWAY PRACTICE. 


SHIP. Folio. 


19. TEMPLETON’S 
POCKET-BOOK for 1847-1848. 


ENGINEER'S. 


MANUAL for ACQUIRING a KNOWLEDGE of MINER- 
ALOGY. 12mo. 

21. PYNE’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of PER- 
SPECTIVE. 12mo. 


22. Vou. 9, PAPERS of the ROYAL EN- 
GINEER. 4to. 


23. ALPHABETS and DEVICES of the 
MIDDLE AGES. 20 Plates, imperial 4to. price 25s. 


London: 59, High Holborn. 











18. GUPPY’S GREAT BRITAIN STEAM. 


20. MRS. VARREY’S ENGINEER'S ' 





565 
volumes Svo, with Portraits, & 


In2 
IFE and CORRESPONDENCE ‘of DAVID 

4 HUME. Prem the Pe wpers begucathed by his Nephew to the 

Royal soci JOHN Fi Tih other Original Sou a 
B = N HI L BUNTON, , Mee As Advoca: 

Besides a of U: ters by “Frume, this 
work contains nie Extracts from Note-Books, and other 
Original Papers; including an Essay on the Authenticity of 
Ossian’s Poems, Letters from Hume's Eminent Contemporaries— 
Sa 4 Adam Smith, Blair, Smollett, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, 

idero’ 

_W. Tait, ——— — Marshall & Co. London. 








THE WITNESS "OF “THE SPIRIT WITH 
OUR SPIRIT. Illustrated from the Eighth Chapter of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans : in eight Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford in the at M.pcce.xLvi. at the Lecture 
founded by the hag? J. Bameron, M.A. lw te Comoe of Salisbury. 
y the Rev. AUGUSTUS 7. 
Vicar of Ree ensthory e, and late Btuddent of Christ Church. 
Parker, Uxford : Kivingtons, London. 


: ust published, 
P 





tt Svo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
RIES T 


TH ES & 
An ada Saxon Tale of the Early Days of Cacistiontty in 
Britain. By the Translator of * Margaret ; or the Gold M 

A stirying story of Pagan temples, Bricsts and priestovsen.( Chris 
tian coliverts and religious vows. Like Pericles (of which we 
spoke perhaps too guardedly, for it isa production of high merit 
in its kind). we can justly recommend this volume to every class of 
readers.”—Literary Gazette. 

This narrative is written in a very pleasing style, and will 
tothe reader the amusement of fiction, combined with muel ‘! 
the instruction of history. Moreover, A is —— with whole- 
some sentiment and teaches a good m ay recom- 
mended as an excellent book to place in the hands of young g per 
sons, and there are few of any age who would not be gratified by 


its perusal.—Critic, 
London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


NARROW — a BROAD GAUGE, 


EPLY TO «“ OBSERVATIONS” OF THE 
GREAT WESTERN KAILWAY COMPANY on the 
REPORT of the GAUGE COMMISSIONERS. 
London ;: C. Edmonds, 154, Strand ; Vacher, Parliament-street ; 
‘and all Booksellers. 








JACKSON & Watrorp beg to announce, that 
TH E LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
JOHN FOSTER, by J. E. RYLAND, Esq. in 2 vols. 8vo. 
(which has been som< “what dela. yed in consequence of a fire at the 
printer's), will be published on the 10th of June. 
18, St. Paul's Churchyard, May, 1846, 


OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
VOLUME FOR JUNE. 
Just publis' 

SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES on DRAMATIC ART and 
LITERATURE. Translated by Mr. BLACK, and carefully 
revieed from the last German Edition. With Memoir and Por- 
rait. 





Henry G. Bohn, York-street, one 
Uniform with his Standard ais TE. 


OHN’S EXTRA ME, contalaing 
Cc ot hy GRAMMONT'S MEMOL RS of the COURT of 
CHARLES the SECOND, ig the BOSCOBEL NARRATIVES. 
Fine Portrait of Nell Gwyn 
Henry G. Bohn, Yo ork-street, Covent garden. 


ETON SELECT ORATIONS ~ bm 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4 
\ TULLII CICERONIS- “ORATIONUM 
4YR, XII SELECTARUM LIBER. Textu ad Editionem 
Ore. descripto: Notis Anglice scripti 
tone: Excudebat E. P. Williams. Venvens etiam apud eun- 
dem, No. 5, ee -street, Blackfriars, Londini. 
is day is published, imperial rea price 42 4s. 
‘HE. Sc ENERY of CENT ITALY: a 
ies of Twenty-six {tihemmobie — With letterpress 
Semsiotion, &c. by HENRY COOK, 
London : Thomas M1 Lean, 26, Haymarket. 














Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. cloth, 


THE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH; 
Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our 
County for their Talents, bes or Achievements. 
» TAYLOR, LL.D. 
Author of ‘A Maswual be Ancient and Modern History,’ &c. 

“This work contains more than three Nang spiritedly-written 
biographies of men who have achieved fame for themselves, and 
reflected glory on their country.”—Church and State Gazette. 

“A work which has long been a desideratum, either to place in 
the hands of youth, or as a reference for the more advanced in 
life.”"— Reading Mercu " 

Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 





This day, in 8vo. price 2s. 
A CRITICAL DISSERTATION on Professor 
Is’S * ARC HITECTURAL HISTORY of CAN- 
TERBURY CATHED RAL.’ 
By CHARLES SANDYS, of Canterbury. 

A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 
Obsolete Phrases, &c., iMlesteating Engtish Authors, from Cower 
and Chaucer to Shakspeare and 

By J. 0. HALLIWELL, F.R 
Vol I. Pe 480, closely oe oh in double - 12. 1s. (to be 
comple . in 2 vols. eeont one r.) 
R. Smith, 4, O1 | ond nn Soho, London. 


Te PARLOUR NOVELIST. A Series of 
Works of Fiction by the most celebrated Authors, now pub- 
lishing in Monthly Volumes, price 2s, sewed, or 2s. 6d. in extra 





ot 
“ An extraordinary specimen of the cheap iteratare 4 the oon” 


“Got up in a manner that ngteste: the highest cnodit a the boak 
and printing trade of Belfast.”— 
——— the numerous a for popularity. few have 


greater eames on — public than this."—Bent’s Literary Advertiser, 
ready, Volume Fifth, containing, 
THE MAGICIAN: a Romance. By Leitcn Ritcuis, 
Author of ‘ The Game of Life, Romance of French History,’ &e. 
“ Mr. Ritchie's ef wrought and glowing romance.” 
r E. Bulwer Lytton, in* Alice, or the Mj 
Mr. Ritchie's tales is 
ye reality. They are written in a vein of strong ¢: 
carry you on with breathless rapidity y through scenes of 
pass 


nm and suffering, and gg 
my t oe Phill Tein Edin b — J ay ak, onsen laa 
€0) P. nbu o) es. Ww 
Fiichar 4 Griftin & Co. Dublin : Cumming & F 


“The most smilie quality in thet ” 
fitement. 
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BOOK of HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY. 

Poems and Baliads, with Prose Introductions, descriptive 
of the Manners and Superstitions of the Scottish Highlander. By 
Mrs. D. OGILVY. Handsomely printed, in 1 vol. +“ 4to. wit! 
aumerous [llustrations by Dalziel, from Drawings by M*Ian, 


ice 2s. 

“ It is impossible not t f°. on reading and reading. The book is 
pny 9 in a word. ..Short as the extract perforce is, it will 
serve to show the natural and pathetic sweetness and the delicate 
poetical quality of this delightful writer.”— Morning Chronicle. __ 

“Truly poetical, and sweetly melancholy, or highly affecting 
compositions.”— Literary Gazette, 

G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street. 


AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY 
and SUPPLEMENT, in one Alphabet, Abridged by 
JOHNSTONE, 8vo, 21s, 
IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID 
eee By J. H. BURTON, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits, 


NDERSON’S GUIDE to the HIGHLANDS 
and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. Small 8vo. 750 pages, 10s. 6d. 


ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND. 
Sixteenth Edition, with a Portrait, Memoir. and Index. 
4 handsome vols. 8vo. large type, 2/. 2s.—The STEREOTYPED 
EDITION, ini vol. Fifteenth Edition, 18s. . 
Buchanan’s Inquiry into the Taxation and Com- 
mercial Policy of Britain. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Burton on the Law of Bankruptcy, Insolvency, 
and Mercantile Sequestration. 2 vols, royal 8vo. 34s. . 
Gilfillan’s Gallery of Literary Portraits, with 11 
Lithographic Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 





&e. 


JATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY.—The Seventh Annual General Meeting 

of this Society was held at the London Tavern, on Wednesday last, 
at one o'clock, for the purpose of submitting to the Proprietors the 
usual Yearly Report of the Directors, and for the Election of three 
Directors and two Auditors. The chair was taken by T. Laurie 
Murray, Esq., who opened the proceedings by calling upon the 
Secretary to read the advertisement convening the meeting ; which 
having been done, the following ae was and submitted :— 
“The Directors have again the pleasure of meeting the Proprie- 
tors on the recurrence of the seventh annual general meeting of 
the society. e influence a remunerative industry has on the 
provident habits of the general community has been constantly 
pointed out by the Directors as the true source of that praiseworthy 
inclination to avail itself of the advantages of life assurance. The 
financial and industrial character of the past year, especially re- 
markable for its extreme vicissitudes, has been prejudicial to the 
progress of life assurance, inasmuch as the sudden adversity which 
at once prostrates the resources of provident foresight is not more 
unfavourable to institutions of this kind, than the sudden pro- 
sperity which too often is apt to neglect the rules of ordinary pre- 
caution. It is, however, highly grees ying t the Directors, notwith- 
tanding these di ag which have so peculiarly marked 
the past year, and so largely interfered with the business of life 
assurance, to be able to state that the progress of the National 
Loan Fund Society has been uninterrupted, and its business for the 
last year even greater than in the three preceding years combined. 
Not to mention the number of life assurance offices whose institu- 
tion preceded the National Loan Fund, so many new, though some 
of them short-lived, competitors, have sprung up since that period, 
that the field of exertion would appear to be constantly narrowed. 
There is scarcely to be found a community of sentiment, occasional 
association, or casual interest that has not been seized on, and ex- 
hausted in the formation of new assurance societies. As the 
expenses of management, particularly where so much competition 
exists, must always form a considerable item in each new establish- 
ment, however economically conducted, it is a question worthy of 
consideration whether the assurer is benefited by the tant 





Directors, as well as to ourselves, we ough 

to them for their efficient services, r = ae ote of thang 
feel highly gratified at the report which has just te. Of US mag 
for myself, I am particularly so, having a large interest in the = 


cern. 
A Proprietor said he would take the ho. i 
ing a motion so well deserved. — himself of seem. 
he motion was carried unanimously. 
The Chairman—Gentlemen, on the part of the Di 
as of myself, I beg to return you our most sincere than! 
certainly had a very serious as well as anxious labour in e: ~— We 
upwards od ped poring —_ if our labours were considerable 
progress and success of the society, and the i 
prietors, are our reward. ” spprobation of the pn 
The meeting then separated. 


JLCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, 
1823. 





E red by Act of Parl 
mpowe' y Act of Parliament, 3 Willi 
The Hight Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis. reins, 
Th Henry Prederick Stepheneen, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
e wing are am is 
Society — "7 : 2 ong rs advantages offered by this 
wwer Rates of Premium than those of 
which entitle the assured to participate in the pronte ges 
gy te than those of any oes Maton Assurance Society, 
o Proprietary participate int i a 
divisible anpene Se Assured. ees: WHOLE being 
onus is added. after the payment of th 
Premium, toevery Policy effected on the ph At ba | 
a claim accrue thereon prior to the next division of profits, 
he first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the Premi. 


ums paid. 
The second, ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 
The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appji 
cation to CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER. Secretary. 8 





subdivision of his patronage. In the course of the pre- 





RAILWAY ECCENTRICS, 


Now ready, price 6d. > 

[NCONSISTENCIES of MEN of GENIUS 
EXEMPLIFLED in the PRACTICE and PRECEPT of 
ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL, ESQ., and the Theoretical 
pinions of CHARLES ALEXANDER SAUNDERS, Esq. 
retary of the Great Western Railway; Advocates of Break 

of Gauge. 

Tae ARGUMENT. 

Part I.—Showshow Mr. Brunel, in 1838, persuaded the Directors 
of the Great Western eepat | to adopt the Broad Gauge, assuring 
them that this Railway would have “ no connexion with any other 
of the main lines ;” and how in 1845, he attempted to force a con- 
nexion between it and the main lines at Wolverhampton, Rugby, 
Dorchester, &c.—How Mr. Brunel stated that carriages and trucks 
would not pass from one railway to another, being different pro- 

es, whereas more than half a million are passing annually at 
present time.—How Mr. Brunel, in 1838, adopted the Broad 
Po ae iow | the express reason that the railway would be nearly 
level, and have very slight curves, and how, in after years, he 
applied the Broad Gauge to Railways having the steepest gradients, 
curves.—How Mr, Brunel said, in 1839, that “ he 
never recommended the Broad Gauge for the purpose of having 
r engines ;” and how, in 1540, it was his t that he 
was building engines wider and’ larger.—How Mr. Brunel 
selected the Broad Gauge because he could place the bodies of the 
carriages within the wheels,and how he has always brought them 
outside the wheels.—How Mr. Brunel advocates the atinospheric 
system, which in all essential points is the exact converse of the 
road Gauge System. 

Pant I1.—Shows what Mr. Saunders thought of Competition in 
1844, when he was a disinterested party, and what he said about 
Competition, when he was an interested party. 

John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 
7ORKS PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN, 
BROTHERS, 121, NEWGATE-STREET, LONDON. 
THE CATHOLIC SERIES. 
(Uniform in post octavo.) 
The Mission of the German Catholics. By Pro- 


Tessor G. G. Gervinus, Author of the ‘Geschichte der Poetischen 
National Literatur der Deutschen.’ Translated from the German. 


Mn paper cover, ls, 
The Destination of Man. By Johann Gottlieb 
Faas from the German by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 
he 


1 


Pichte. 
3s. 6d. clo’ 
“ This is the most popular ex eaition f Fichte’s Philosophy 
mith, 


which exists.”— Memoir of Fichte, by W. 
Charles Elwood; or, the Infidel Converted. By 
h 


0. A. Brownson. 3s. 6d. paper cover ; 4s. cloth. 
Sermons of Consolation. By F. W. P. Green- 
wood, D.D. 5s. cloth. 

“This is a really delightful volume, which we would gladly 
gee producing its purifying and elevating influences in all our 
families.”—Jnguirer. 

The Roman Church and Modern Society. By 
E. Quinet, of the College of France. Translated from the French 
aw een witk the Author's approbation, by C. Cocks, B.L. 

. choth, 

The Nature of the Scholar and its Manifestations. 
By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German, with a 
emoir of the Author, by William Smith. 6s. cloth. 

i The oy hilosophical and ésthetic Letters and 
Essays of Schiller. ranslated, wi oti 3 
- Gane -9 with an Introduction, by J 
ot ee of Jean Paul Fr. Richter. Compiled 
mm various sources. Together with his Autobi tran: 
lated from the German. 2 vols. 7s. paper cover | - ee detee ~ 

Essays. By R. W. Emerson. Second Series. 
With a Notice by Thomas Carlyle. 3s. paper cover ; 3s, 6d, cloth. 
The Emancipation of the Negroes in the British 
West Indies. An Address. By R. W. Emerson. 6d, paper cover. 
The Rationale of Religious Inquiry; or, the 
uestion stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the Church. By James 
artineau. 3rdedition. 4s, paper cover ; 4s. 6d. cloth. 

_ The Philosophy of Art. An Oration on the Rela. 

o-. of the Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from the German 


= W. J. von Schelling, by A. Johnson. 1s. paper cover; 8. Gd. 


Christianity, or Europe. Translated from the 
an of Novalis (Friedrich von Hardenberg) ; paper cover, 6d. 

Self-Culture. By William Ellery Channing. 
Post 8vo. in paper a. § cloth, 1s. "y a 


A Catalogue of Works, published by Cuarman, 
Barotners, may be had (gratis) on application. 





vious year the Directors have endeavoured, with care and assiduity, 
to extend the connexions of the Society. They congratulate the 
proprietors on the result of their efforts, and believe they have laid 
the foundation of a stable institution, whose extensive range of 
action and public utility will not be without its influence on the 
poles Soabere and the proprietors. At the date of the last meet- 
ing the number of policies then issued were 2,731. hese have 
since augmen to 3,550, exhibiting an increase in policies of 769, 
and of new premiums within the year of 12,691/. Since the forma- 
tion of the Society to the end of 1844, the decrement amongst the 
assured has amounted to 30,0082. 16s. In the last year the claims 
paid by the Society amount to 5,748/. 18s., making the total sum 
distributed to the representatives of the assured 35,757/. l4s., being 
less than the expected mortality by 11,027/. 6s., and so far may be 
considered a proof of the care taken in the selection of lives. The 
Directors, in conformity with the deed of settlement, have caused 
the annual investigation into the affairs of the society to be made 
by the actuary ; and it is now presented, together with the accounts 
of the auditors, and will be read tothe meeting. Following the 
plan of distribution laid down in the preceding annual division of 
prents. of taking one-fifth of the reserve fund for immediate distri- 
yution to the proprietors and policy-holders of five years’ standing, 
the prosperous position of the society enables the directors, after 
reserving 30 per cent. of this sum, to divide amongst the policy- 
holders entitled to this distribution a reversionary bonus, varying 
from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums; and to the proprictors a 
bonus of 24 percent. on the past year, in addition to the regular 
interest of 5 percent., already paid tothem. The following table, 
prepared by the actuary, exhibits the amount of the four last 
annual bonuses, to which the holders of policies of five years’ 
standing have become entitled, with the options of receiving the 
same in cash, or by addition to their policies, or in reduction of 
annual premiums. 
EXAMPLES. 





out in 
Bonus in 
Cash. 


Annual 
Premium, 


Policy taken 








£.8.d. | 

| 1837 

} 1838 

| 1839 
1840 

| 1841 


| 1,000 ‘ 
| 10 
| | 10 0} 

“There are now to.be elected three Directors, in lieu of John 
Griffith, Esq., Hunter Gordon, Esq.,and John Rawson, Esq., whose 
period of office has expired, but who are eligible to be re-elected, 
and offer themselves accordingly; and also two auditors, in place 
of Professor W heatstone, F.K.S., and Professor Graves, A.M. F.R.S., 
whose period of office has expired, but who in like manuer offer 
themselves for re-election.” 

The report and the audited accounts having been read,— 

The Chairman said—Before 1 move the adoption of the report, if 
any gentleman would wish to ask us any questions, we shall be 
happy to answer him. 

After waiting for a short time, no one present seeming disposed 
to make any inquiry,— 

The Chairman continued—No gentleman seems disposed to put 
any question. I suppose I may take that as an indication of per- 
fect satisfaction, and a willingness to adept the report of the Direc- 
tors. The past year has been decidedly a prosperous one, and had 
we been more disposed we might have taken more credit for the 
success we have met with. But this is quite unnecessary, as the 
public will not be slow in forming a correct judgment, and there- 
fore we have contented ourselves with setting forth the facts as they 
exist. It will be seen, on a reference to the former report, that the 
reserve fund had reached 24,0004 In the present year, after de- 
ducting the bonus of last year, it has attained the sum of 37,000 
and upwards. It is from this fund, which has been constantly ac- 
cumulating since the first valuation of the society's business, that 
the bonus to the pole neces and shareholders is derived ; and, 
although one-fifth of it omes divisible every year, yet, as its 
augmentation is greater than its reduction, the annual division 
becomes greater and greater in each year. The society commenced 
its operations in the year 1837,and up to the last valuation, in 
December last, about eight clear years, the bonus payable on the 
policy of 1,000, dated in 1837, will be this year 217/. added te the 
policy ; should it be claimed before the next annual valuation, he 
could have 100. in cash, shonld the assurer prefer to receive it in 
money, or a reduction in his annual premium of 16/. 0s, 4d, A 
policy of 1,000, taken out only five years ago, in 1841, will be by the 
present division entitled to a bonus of 111/. 6s, 8d, The society has 
received greater support in the past than in any previous year. The 
past year has not n a favourable one for life assurance, by rea- 
son of those causes to which we have alluded in our report. I 
attribute this increase in our business to the excellent principles 
on which we are founded, which seems to afford a greater protection 
to the assured under the frowns of fortune. The applications for 
policies have been ter since December last than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. I think I may promise you the con- 
tinuation of an equal if not a greater bonus on your shares in each 
succeeding year. I will, therefore, conclude by moving the adop- 
tion of the report.—(Cheers.) 

fu 3. aL ort, Esq. seconded the motion, which was carried una- 
nimously. 

The Auditors and Directors were then re-elected. 

W. Srupey, Esq.—Gentlemen, in justice to the Chairman and 
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( YREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL Lipp 
J ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
14, Waterloo-place, and 79, King William-street, City, London, 
Claims on Policies not subject to be litivated or dis 
except with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting 
the Members, to be specially convened on the occasion, 
This Society is established upon the most approved principles 
of the mutual system, the whole of the profits being divided 
among the members, combining security with profit, ang 
affording the facility of credit tor half the premium for tie 
first five years, and an extremely low rate of premium t 
parties who may prefer assuring at first upon the non-partic:- 
pating scale, with the option of becoming members any time 
afterwards by paying the difference between the two rates. 


Extract from the Tables for an Assurance of 100/. for the whole 
term of life:— 
| Non-participating Profits, 


Half | 
Credit. | Age. 


Mutual Rates. 





Annual 


Annual | Half 
Premium. 


| Premium. | Credit. 
| had. 
1 
I 





£. 8. d. 
118 10 
2 611 | 
300 36 | 
438 3 910 | 


Thus, for example, 1,000/. may be assured at the age of 26, by 
the annual payment of 91. 11s. 8d. for the first five years. 

Endowments and annuities granted, and assurances effected 
with parties residing in any part of the kingdom, withou 
expense. AR. vee, Managing Director, 


&. 
015 
019 
1 41 
lit 





4. Waterloo-place. London, 
NORPORATION of the AMICABLE §0. 
/ CIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICB~ 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706, Ser 
jeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London. 


Virectors. 
The Right Hon. the Earl o!| Charles Fiddey, Esq. 
Devon John Hodgson, Esq. Q.C, 
Benjamin John Armstrong,Esq.| James Mountague. Esq. 
George Baillie. Esq. Mark BeauchampPeacock, Esq, 
.. The Rev. Jokn Hume Spry, 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 
Under the powers conferred on this Corporation by a special 
Act of Parliament. obtained in the session of 1345, the Society) 
has adopted the following extensions of its plan:— 
1. B licies are granted, entitling the assured to asepy 
ial division of the profits, either by way of addition to tbe 
sum guaranteed. or diminution of the future premiu' 
equivalent payment of money. at the option of the parti 
2. Policies for fixed or specified sums are granted at consid 
ably reduced rates of premium, the assured in such policies na 
becoming members of the Society, or participating in the) 
profits. ve 
The Society continues to grart policies on its original charter 
plan, according to which, in lieu of periodical bonuses, the 
profits of each year are divided among the representatives of 
the members who die in the year, in proportion to the numb 
of shares assured, and without reference to the time the policy 
has been in force. 
There is no proprietary body; the whole of the profits a 
returned to the assured. T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


In the press, and will speedily be published, dedicated to the 
Right Honourable Lord Brougham, 
(SOMMENT ARLES on the PRINCIPIA of IR 
J ISAAC NEWTON. By the Author of ‘A New Theor d 
Gravitation.” ial 
“A short access has been made to much knowledge, at whi 
Sir Isaac Howton arrived through arduous and —_n 
~ F , Bete dot he Pri 
Yet we still look with peculiar veneration - vi aceuleye BO 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


- —— | 
Just published, a Manual of a N ve System of Domestic Medicine, 


price 3s. ; 

OX the INJURIOUS E FFECTS @ 

POISONOUS MINERALS in the PRACTICE ta 
CINE; comprising Raspail’s New System, * Every eqns 

Physician,’ which gained the Montyon Prize of 10,000 frs. v4 
aris, and the Author's Experiments on the same, with ~ 

Details to enable any ‘person to prepare the Medicines and gi 
plan atrial; withan appendix on Mesmerism. 
HORATIO PRATER, M.D. Pb. D., &. 
Sherwood & Co.23, Paternoster-row ; Renshaw, 356, Strand 


Just published, price ls. ; by post,1s 6d. 7 
HAT TO EAT. DRINK, ood AVOID: 
(An original Die’ for Invalids.) 
By ROBT. J. COLVERWELL, M.D. MRCS. &e 
Contents :— How to insure perfect digestion, tranquil eling 
good night’s rest, a clear head and a contented mind. hs : 
servance of the instructions herein contained, t ‘tution, 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered ne aA 
acquire the grates amount of physical happiness, 
health the full period of life allotted to man. - 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers; 0% 
from the Author, 21, Arundel-street, Strand. 
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ISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
URANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 
Ass don, and 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
maaan ved 1839. Subscribed Capital. One Million. 
rance. nouities Reversions, and Endowments. 
Life Assur he English and Scottish principles of assurance. 
junio of vensive system of loan, in connexion with life 
§ compres undoubted personal or other securit 
ssurtoc® ved participate in two-thirds of the pro ts. 
"he Jj. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. 


<qGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
A 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

Empowered by sorcial Afdcrmant Gon 

bia omes tam Leaf, ‘Esa. PR Chairma z 





E. Arden, Esq. umphe Bsa. ww M. P. 
Banbury, Esq. Thomas Ke Es, Ald 
rd Bates, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, sq. 
Biss Compile, Eos nwo Pocock, Esq. 
Clift, Es tupert a Ly 
ioe Ph  ian-DF. Jeaffreson, 2, $, Eynebury-0v 
in Coulson, Esq. 2, Fred ferick’s-place, “Old Jewry. 


Consulting ‘Actuary-Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

assuring in this office have the benefit of the lowest 
of premium which is compatible with the safety of the 
= ‘and which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus ; 
bave likewise the security of a large subscribed capital—an 
oe gwurance fund of f negely a quarter of a million—and an annual 
wane of upwards of 60,000/., arising from the issue of between 


licies. 

iaead Annual Premium to Assure £100. 

Age. | For One Year. | For + - youn. hole Term. 
> | £017 8 £0 £1 11 10 

x 11 1 2 0 7 
r] 150 169 21410 

w 1nMt 1 ) 401 

ri) 324 6 010 


(Qne-balf of the ‘*whole-term” Premium may remain on 
for seven years, or one-tbird of the Premiam may remain 
life as a debt npon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid 
we time without notice. 
ces for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
family, where the least present outlay is 
4 varied sad comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
i tound to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
Ciims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 
Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before Two 
geek, and Policies issued the same day. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





Under the Especial Potronage of | of aes Most Gracious Majesty 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, "MILITARY, EAST 
T INDIA, and, GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors. 
Lieot-Col. Sir Frederick Smith, a .H. C Chairman. 
fe Willem Gossett, C.B., K.C.H., Deputy-Chairma 
iral the Right Hon. SirG. Cockburn, G. C.B., MP. P., "Lord of 


Admiralty 
i Gen. Siri. Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H. 
o. Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C. _ a e . 





ieat-Col. Purchas, E 
jor Shadwell C’ oy * H., F.R.S 

ibald Hair, Esq., M.D., late R. H. G. 
ae Grindlay. E. 1 Army Agent. 
m Lancey, R.E. 
diam Chard, Esq.. uaey ‘Agent. 

Nugent Daniell, Es 

m Taylor, Es gg 





Actua 
Joun FinLatson, Esq., the "Government Calculator. 
ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
in every station of life, and for every part of the world, 
particularly favourable terms. 
assured in this Office may change from one country 
another, without forfeiting their Policies. 
A Bonas amoanting to Thirty per Cent. on the actual value of 
Policies was appestioned to the , See atthe First Sep- 
Meeting he the year 194 
JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
%, Regent-street, London. Established 1806. 
NVESTED » CAPITAL £1,200,000, 
Annual Income £140,009. Bonuses declared £529,000. 
Chims paid since the estabiishment of the Office £1,520,000. 


Pre 
The Right Honoarabie "EARL GREY. 





tor 
The Barl of Macclesfield.” "Frederick Squire, Esq. 
putts Os Chere. 7 Rev. James Sherman. 





ring, Es All fred Beaumont, Esq. 
Alexander Sederson, M.D.| Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy Life :— 















































Without With | | Without With 
in mus. Bonus. | onus. Bonus. 
Forthe whole Life, at an ” Forthe whole Life, at an 
= Anoual Payment o of | Annual Payment of 
£, 2. d. £. 8. d. } Ze. d. &. s. dd. 
9) 11410 237 | 40 | 245 3 711 
5] 16 281 | 325 31711 
2) 229 213 5 50 317 0 410 8 
S$} 280 | 21910 | 55 | 4104 | 664 
Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims :— 
Naot | Sum 1Noof| Ss ‘ 
ey | tnsured. Sum paid. |; | Poiiey. Insurea.| Sum Paid. 
| & £. s.d. || £. £. 5. d. 
& | 3000 | 4,509 1 4 | 3,307 | 2,000 | 34il 1 3 
_ 1,000 1,604 710 |) 3617 | 1,000 | 1,862 411 
ie | 1,207 17 0 | 4,024} 1,000 | 1,622 9 7 
5,000 7,706 6 0 || 4,888 1,000 1,654.13 6 
and full paryicale ars may be obtained upon 
- to the Agents of the Office , in all the principal 
the d Kingdom ; and at the head Office, No. 50, 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT. 
Maneging Director. 


YUM 





SCOTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 37, Cornhill, London. 
London Board of Directors. 
Charles Balfour, | Esq. Robert Murray, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, § Esq. R. Oliverson, “Esq 
e° Gooden, Es J.R, et aarti gg Esq. 
. Kemshead, Bsa. H. F, Sandeman, Esq. 
| A ‘Kingston, Esq. 


THE NEXT DIVISION of LIFE PROFITS will take place 
in the present year, and persons effecting policies before the 
Ist of August next, will participate therein. 

ire insurances effected at the usual reduced rates. 

Tables of rates, forms of proposals, and every information, 

may be had at the Company's Offices, 37, Opabl, Miri’ a 
Co 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, S. te and 
Empowered by Act of Compmpat. CAPITAL, 500. 

‘The attention of the public is requested to the — of this 
Company for LIFE IN URANC ES, and to the distinction which 
is made between MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 

Eetrect from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1007. 





MALE, | A FEMALE, | A MALE, | A FEMALE, 

Age Age 
Rl | Whole Life Premiums. Krad Whole Life Premiums. 

day. day. 
10 6=£176 )£1 54 46 | £311 6 | £3 38 2 
13 193 es. 50 419 313 3 
6 |; Ih s 1 810 || 53 411 6 426 
20 1M44 1ll 6 56 540 440 
23 | #1170 113 8 || 60 660 512 6 
26 #6}; 208 116 2 || 63 740 696 
w» 250 119 9 66 840 710 8 
33 28 6 2210 || 70 10 0 4 976 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2 126 
40 | 219 9 ; 20 | 76 oe oe oe 1319 
43 3 217 15 12 10 





5 2 80 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium: for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents nts. 
N MAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the Life De “a 
GEO. BURBIDGE. 2, Moorgate-street, City. 


{RENCH and CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS. 
—GEORGE TROLLOPE & SON beg to announce, that 
in consequence of the reduction in the tariff, they have com- 
pleted arrangements with the principal manufacturers in Paris, 
for which they stand unrivalled, and having received the 
for a constant supply of the various novelties in decorations, 
first consignment, respectfully invite an early inspection of the 
same. Their stock of China see alee = to the 





1) 


ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
Bau SH and SMYRNA SPONGES. —The Tooth Brush 
has the important or of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions “of Mhe teeth, aod cleaning them in the most effectu 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Beush, that cleansin a 
third part of the umel time, and incapable of paring the finest 
Dap. Penetrating Ha’ rene, with the dura ble enblooghes 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved eduatt and powerful ee * Velvet 
Brushes, which act in =e mest surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality. and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties” 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxu cS 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole 
blishment,—130s, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street.” 
Caution:—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
y some houses. 


ATENT VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER. 
—CHARLES MACINTOSH & Co. beg to inform the 
Public that they are the Patentees and Sole Thenefactarers of 
he above § The dist roperties of the 
Patent Vulcanized India Rubber are. its uniform elasticity, in 
various temperatures; its not becoming hard on exposure to 
extreme cold, nor liable to injury by contact with heat. Its 
strength is greater than that of native caoutchouc; it is indis- 
soluble in essential oils ; it resists the effects of oil and grease in 
different degrees, according to the purposes for which it is 
mqnemeatenes. 
the various useful applications of the Patent Vulcan- 
ined | in la py may be enumerated— 
ASHERS or RINGS for joints in steam and water-pipe 
or valves 77 stent -engines; by which labour is econom Ta 
and BLASTC E more stectonlly,| made, than by any other mode. ~ 
1C BANDS, for holding capethies hundies of letters, 


= "ARTICLES of DRESS—Springs for welstesat backs and 
trowsers, straps for trowsers, brace-ends, garters, &c. 

In © ALICO. PRINTING, the substitute for ‘Manket has been 
found to produce a much finer impression than the woollen 
hitherto une. and with considerably less pressure; hence a 
saving in power, and wear of lapping. 

COVERS for furnishing ey oy (a ieu of flannel), are perfect 
for their purpose; and as the India Rubber does’ not absorb 
mcisiage, they can be easily cleansed, and no colour need be 








ted. 
"Fh EXIBLE HOSE for fire-engines, brewers’ purposes, gas, &c, 
b a oy fA railway and other vans and carriages, and for 
r ers ai 
{ORR UGATED FELT, for placing between the rails and the 
Pe. of railways on the ‘sleepers, t to take off the ultimate con- 
cussion, and to prevent in wooden continuous sleepers 
of the rails, &c. 





same great reduction of price, is now 
15, Parliament-street. 


T ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very flat.— 
A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, 
London, opposite the Bank. Price, in silver cases, three and a 
half Y oopeeg each; or in gold cases, six guineas each. These 
watches are accurate and durable, the horizontal escapement 
heing peculiarly suited to combine these important poquisites. 
They are jewelled in four holes, and continue going whi 
being wound. A’ twelvemonth’s warranty given with each. 


YNCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
PATENT TIL a, “and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MIN & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Aibion- 
place, Surrey side of r Black friars Bridge 
WYATT PARKER & Co. Agents. 


The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price, 
. An assortment of plain and sonemental door furniture, 
slabs, and tiles, for fire-places, &c. 


( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one b 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effecte 
being shareby rendered equal to new. 
ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods for re- 
plating a he ome direct to their Establishments, as unprin- 








cipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in i to replate. 
egent-street, } 
45, Moorgate-street, London. 








if RESSING-CASES. — Fisuer, 188, Strand. — 
d A large STOCK of CASES, with the new and improved 
morticed partitions, which cannot possibly break loose ; war- 
ranted to stand the tropical climate. A good dressing-case, 
either lady's or centleman’'s, may be purchased from 3/. to 50/. 
Also, writing-desks, work-boxes, leather travelling-desks, and 
despatch boxes. S. F. has the best selection of the above in 
the trade; also an assortment of fancy articles, too numerous 
to mention. Corner of Arundel-street. 


PATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
J. DENT respectfully om from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock o ATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the y hee at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. ent’s manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 

comet? Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 

Strand ;'33, Coc kspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


MESSRS BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm has just 
arrived from Paris, after selecting various elegancies suitable 
for presents, of which they now have a most splendid variety. 
T nel stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, desks, 

. is the very best that can be manu ‘actured. Their stamps 
fon marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number 
of the nobility. Dies for stamping paper, also, are engraved in 
the best style, with either crest, coronet, or initials ; specimens 
of either of which may be selected from an almost endless 
variety at their establishment, Eegptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 
122, Bishopsgate-street Within. lates for visiting-cards en- 
raved for 2s. 6d. and 100 cards printed for 2s. 6d. Messrs. 
Barry & So & Son are also sole agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’ s Perfumery. 


ro, s¢ SCHOOLS. — HOLIDAY LETTERS.— 

The HAIR-LINE POINTED PENS. — These Pens are 
now universal! acknowledged to be unrivalled; the up-stroke 
is so fine as to ardly perceptible, while, from the flexibility 
of the metal ‘and perfect finish of the pen, a fine and regular 
down-stroke is insured. There are three kinds—Broad, Me ium, 
and Fine Points, which are sold in boxes of a gross each, price 
5s., at Relfe & Fletcher's, Cloak-lane. 


EAL & SON’S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices 
by which -~—-y are enabled to ju . the articles that are 
best suited to e agood set of beddin nt free by post, 
on application t to + Establishment, the largest i io London, 
exclusively forthe manufacture and sale of Bedding (nobedsteads 
or other fareiere being kept ).—HEAL & , Feather-dressers 
and ding , 196, opp the Chapel, Totten- 
ham-court-road, 

















Samples of the above may be seen at 46, Cheapside, and 58, 
Chancery-lane. 
Cambridge-street, Choriton-upon-Medlock, Manchester, 
April, 1846. 


ETTSS PATENT BRANDY, exclusively 
used at Guy’s, St. George's, St. Thomas's, the WwW omminsten, 

and other Hospitals, and at the Manchester, Bristol, Brighton 
and other Infirmaries, may be procured in every locality at 4 
per bo ttle. protected by the patent metallic capsule, em 
“ Betts’s Patent Bran mithfield Bars.’’ "or at the Dis- 
tillery, their only ccteniishinent, at 16s. per gallon, in bulk; or 
18s. in the capsuled bottles, in quantities not less than two 


gallons. 
I WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority, the 
e “QUEEN'S OWN”) with the new large eyes, are easily 
threaded (even by blind persons), and work with great ease 
having improved points, temper, and finish; they are made ot 
every length or substance, and for every purpose. The labe 
are correct likenesses of Her Majesty and .H. pn 
Albert, in relief. on coloured grounds. T hey can be sent free 
by post, by any respectable dealer, on yecsies of thirteen penny 
stamps for every shilling value. H. Walker's Hooks and Eyes, 
Fish-hooks, Steel Pens, &c. are recommended. — H. Walker, 
Manufacturer tothe Queen, Maiden- -lane, Gresham-: street West, 
Post Office, London. 


QEA-BATHIN G AT HOME — 
‘ HUMPHREYS’S MEDICAL MARINE ESSENCE.—The 
chemical agents of sea-water (without its common salt) are so 
concentrated, that a little added to the water for sponging, 
washing, or any sort of domestic bath, gives the peculiar 
refreshing influence of sea-bathing, with the marine odour, 
so grateful to the lungs. In all cases of debility it is a most 
efficient remedy. 

Sold in bottler, 1s. 14d., and family ditto, 2s. 9d. each, by al? 
chemists, 

N.B. The _— bottle affords six weeks’ sponging. 


FOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH—Price 2s. 6d. 
Patronized by Ln | ag Majesty, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 


he Duchess o 
N R. THOMAS SUCCEDANEUM for Stop- 
placed in the toot 


ping Decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is 
bi in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, 
and soon becomes as hard as the enamel, and will remain firm. 
in the tooth for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, 
arresting the further progress of decay. All persons can use 
Mr. Thomas's Succedaneum themselves with ease, as fyll direc- 
tions are enclosed. Price 2s. id by Savory, 220, Regent- 
street; Sanger, 150, Oxford- street; Butler, 4, Cheapside ; John- 
ston, 68, Cornbill; and all Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 
Mr. Thomas continues to supply the loss of teeth on his new 
system of self-adhesion, without springs or wires. This method 
does not require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any 
painful operation whatever, and is much less expensive than 
bthe rs. — Mr. Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, 64, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. 


] OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for inducing 
an eruberant growth of HAIR, and for imparting a ge 

nent gloss, and a tendency tocurl, REMAINS UNRIVALLED—Weak~ 
ness, Premature Greyness, Relaxation, and tendenc ar to fall off, 
being entirely prevented by this * incomparable 

Its purifying properties dispel all Scurf and Dandrif, and for 
Children it is especially recommended as formi: the’ basis of 
a Beautirut Heapof Hair. Asa mild stimulative, correc- 
tive and preservative agent. ROWLAND'S MACASS SAR OIL 
has the exclusive Patronage of the several Sovereigns aud 
Courts of Europe, and with rank, fashion and discernment, 
supersedes all preparations of professedly similar im 

Being universally preferred, its consequent great demand ex- 
cites the cupidity of ene Shopkeepers, who vend the 
most spurious trash as “* Macassar Oil.” Piti is therefore impera- 
tive on Purchasers to: see that the wor 

ROWLAND'S 
Mac ASSAT OIL 

are engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; aud on the back of 
the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29.028 letters.—Price 
>. og. ihe Family” Bottles » fequal to 4 small) 10s, 6d,, and 

ouble that size. 2ls. per 

Sold = ) Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & oom, 20, Hatton. 

arden and by Chemists and Perfume: a 

+ ‘all is “  MACASSAR OILS” are 
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On and after the First of June, 


THE DAILY NEWS, [., 


LONDON MORNING NEWSPAPER, remeron 


and other Co’ 
oo 
AT RITISE 


TWOPENCE HALFPENNY. ne 


of SEPTEM1 


2 Duke-street, y. 








Tue Newspaper is the intellectual life of the Nineteenth Century—the great agent of modern Civilisation. Not to speak of the moral and political gifs 
guards which it affords, it places all, whatever their varieties of fortune and position, on a level as to information. By its means only, the small capitalist ; 
enabled to contend successfully against his wealthy rival for a knowledge of those changes which affect supply and demand—and therefore prices. Without the 
daily Newspaper, a man andé-his family might be located as well in the back settlements of Canada as within ten miles of the great centre of European Civilig. wen orders frot 
tion. These facts are felt—the gain is understood—and the number and character of the Newspaper press of any country are an admitted test of the enterprise She 
and intelligence of the people. It is remarkable, then, that more than a century since, there were eighteen papers published in London, daily or three times, a 
week—while now there are only fifteen! though the population of to-day bears a ratio to that of the period in question of more than 3 to 1; and, by means of = 
the post and other facilities, the whole kingdom has been brought within the easy range, and under the direct influence, of the London press. In the single City 
of New York, more daily papers are published than in all England, Scotland, and Ireland, put together. The circulation of papers in Paris exceeds that of London ARCH] 
twenty-fold. How is this? Of a fact so startling, where lies the explanation ; what is the cause ?—PRIcE! val Meds “tor 
y given, tha 
That the public know the advantage of having a Daily Paper is manifest, from the thousands and tens of thousands who pay twopence for an hour's readi ba fora 
and threepence for a paper the day after publication. What, then, are the causes which maintain the high price? First, the amount of capital required to bef morbefore the 3 
invested in a Newspaper speculation—with whose extent and proper application the man of business and the capitalist are for the most part unacquainted, Next, vated 
the various talent, knowledge, and experience which must combine to produce the important result. The number and greatness of the requirements have,inf 
truth, occasioned something very like a monopoly—and monopoly always commands its own price. Thus, whilst energy, enterprise, capital, and competition LI 
have been doing good service in all other things, including literature in various branches, nothing has been attempted, in the direction indicated, for the political THE EX! 
social, and intellectual wants of three great nations ; and a Daily Paper still remains a costly luxury, in which only the wealthy can indulge. In Paris within Fey eg 
the last five years a reduction of one-half of their old price has been made in the most distinguished journals, with the result of increased efficiency, power, and the regulations 0 


interest. Any such attempt in London does not seem to have been thought of. Saemes to 


The experiment is about to be tried of establishing a London Daily Newspaper, on the highest scale off (i7jon\ 
completeness in all its departments, which shall look for support, not to comparatively few readers at a highf-\' 1axy i 
price, but to many at a low price. Its success depends upon the Public. In the first instance, however, it was necessary to prove that the p ia Dock Tay 
jectors are capable of competing with the high-priced—that in energy and ability they are able to perform all that is required ; and of this the Public have no . 
had sufficient experience. THE DAILY NEWS appeared in January last, and no one has hinted a suspicion that it is inferior to its contemporaries in ayy TX (ne 0 

t. The time has now come when the proprietors are prepared to develope their plans ; whatever has hitherto attracted public favour to their enterpn Moorgate strect, 
will be continued and extended ; and, working in the Spirit of the Age, they will publish io. de 


day, the 13th insta 


,. tereceived by the 
On the First of June, 


THE DAILY NEWS ae 


AT 
TWOPENCE HALFPENNY. 
Due e ill 


The Paper will be of the same size as al] other journals were within seven years ; it will be larger than many of the high-priced daily journals are n0Wg yaise’ so favour 
and, in every particular of interest, it will contain as much information as the most successful amongst its contemporaries. But it will be expansive ; and doubjeff 48 Martin’s-y 
sheets will be given whenever an important Debate, a pressure of News, or Advertisements, seems to require it. THE DAILY NEWS, tuererors, RS. A. G 
CONTAIN EVERYTHING THAT IS TO BE FOUND IN OTHER JOURNALS; AND ALL ACCOUNTS OF MARKETS—ALL TRADE INFORMATION—WILL BE SO ARRANGED TE cen poe 
THE MERCHANT AND MAN OF BUSINESS SHALL FIND WHAT HE WANTS ALWAYS, AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE, IN THE SAME PLACE, AND IN THE FEWEST POSS! ING.—34, Albany 
WoRDS. THE MODERN NEWSPAPER HAS NOT BEEN DEVISED AND PLANNED AS JUDGMENT MIGHT HAVE ORIGINALLY DIRECTED, BUT HAS GROWN UP UNDER (I esi T 
CUMSTANCES WHICH IT COULD NOT CONTROL; AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW PAPER AFFORDS THE OPPORTUNITY FOR A REVISION, WHICH SHALL BFPRUHE ML thorough 
A SAVING OF THE READER'S TIME, AND PRESENT THE INFORMATION WHICH HE SEEKS IN A MORE SYSTEMATIC FORM. THE DAILY NEWS will be published ot pet Lesson. 
in time for the Morning Mails. ‘INGING.. 

Let us repeat the marking features of our scheme. Ist. We give to the reader, in what we hope will be an improved and mo moat Aces 
convenient form, all that he can find in the most approved of our competitors ; enlarging always our surface to embrace whatever of unusual interest the tins —* in Lond 
may present. The difference between them and us will be only in that host of Advertisements, which we too will be happy to give in an additional sheet whet — 
ever the public shall supply us with the occasion. 2ndly. To the reader who now pays Fivepence for his paper, we offer the same thing at half the price; # 
to the man who hires his paper, a paper of his own at about the cost of the hire. It, then, only remains for the public to justify the experiment ; remember 
that their interest in the issue is no less than our own. ° 


_ Let him who would support us in the seasonable attempt, subscribe at once. Where even the reduced price is beyond his means, let him at once join vil 
a friend or neighbour in subscription. If, again, there friends can arrange with others in the country to receive the paper, by post, on the day of publication,# 
half-price, the cost to each, of the New Daily Paper, will be little more than one halfpenny. 


Every News Agent will, we hope, supply the paper at Twopence-halfpenny, where payment is made in advance: the same proportionate allowance as wid 
other papers—something more than twenty-four per cent.—being allowed by the proprietors to the trade. When credit is given, it is a matter of prvd 
arrangement, with which the proprietors have nothing to do. As, however, in an undertaking so bold and so novel it is advisable to guard against possible no 
venience, the proprietors of THE DAILY NEWS will undertake to get all persons supplied who shall forward a post-cffice order payable to JosErH SMTi Si | ing, 
Dainty News Orrice, Whitefriars, London. Merences, to be s 


CLERG: 
years of 
inPrance).—they 


Let all who are interested in the success of this undertaking—and who is not 2—he active, and success is certain. Red infers 
FAMILY | 


For Turee Montus, 16s, 4d. Any longer period at the same rate. 
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